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OF 


MY OWN TIME. 


I'AUT THE SECOND. 

CONTIKUr.D, 

1781. 

JANUARY. —Afior having surveyed the 


j 


members of the Cabinet, and the principal 


}jarliamentary characters on tlie ministerial 
side of the House ol’ ('ommons, it is natu* 
ral to proceed to the great individuals who 
composed the Opposition in that assemldy. 
Mr. Fox, from the union of birth, connexion.s, 
talents, and eloquence, which met in his per¬ 
son, had become, in the beginning of 1781, 
confessedly, without any competitor, their 
leader. Having attained his thirty-second year, 
he consequently united all the ardour of youth, 
to the experience acquired in maturer life. It 
was impossible to contemplate the lineaments 
of his countenance, without instantly per- 
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cei\nng the indelibie marly of genius. Ilis 
features, in thanselves \lark, harsh, and sa¬ 
turnine, like those of Charles tlie Second, ii\)ni 
vvlioni he descended in the matersial line ; 
deri\ ed iH'.vertlieless a sort of majesty, from 
the addition of two black and shaggy eve- 
brows, wliicli sometimes e(>uc(»afo(l, but ofteiier 
ciewlopcai, tile workings ol’ hi.^ mind. Ewn 
these i'eatures, liowevei fjeeiningly rejmishe, 
yci did not readily a. snme the ex])ichsion of 
anger, or of enmity j vJicreas (iu’3 frequent !y, 
and as it were na^uraiiy related inlo a sinilt\ 
the eftect of which became irrepistihlc, l>c(’:inse 
it appeared to be the index of ;i iienevolent 
and complacent disposition. Ilis ngure, broad, 
heavy, and inclined to corpnlem’^, appeared 
destitute of all elegance or grace, cxLcpt what 
waa coidciTcd on it by the einamilions 
liitelket, which at times difiused o\er ids wliole 
person when sjieaking, the most impassioned 
animation. In his dress, which liad consti- 
iiited an ui;joct of his attention earlier in life, 
he had then become negligent, even to a 
degree not altogether excusable in a man, 
whose very errors or defects produced ad¬ 
mirers and imitators. Mo constantly, or at 
least usually wore in ilic House of Com¬ 
mons, a blue fiock coat, and a buff waist- 
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I’oal, neither oi' which ieenied in general 
new, and f>oinetimes appeared to be thread¬ 
bare. Nor ought it to be ibrgotten, that 
thcise colours, like the fV/iite Rose IbrmerJy 
worn by the adherents of the family of Stuart, 
then cotistil uled the distinguishing badge or 
nuiibrni of Washington and the American In- 
suigents. tn this dress lie always took his 

t / » 

seat, iuy upon the front Opposition bcncli, hut 
on the third row ].>eliind, close to that ])il]ar 
snjipoi ting the gallery, wliich is nearest to the 
Speaker’s chair. It was not till 1782, or rather 
till the beginning of 1783, that, with Lord 
North by his side, he first began to sit on the 
Opposition bench, technically so denominated 
in ordinary language, i am sensible that, these 
minute particulars are in themseh cs unimpor¬ 
tant, but tliey nevertheless approximate and 
ideiit iiy the object. And that object is Mr. Fox. 

His paternal descent was by no means illus¬ 
trious, nor was the elevation of his family suf¬ 
ficiently antient, to shed over it that species 
of genealogical respect, only to be derived 
from the lapse of' time. Collins, indeed, says, 
in his “ Peerage,’’ when treating of.the Barony 
of Holland, that “ there were Fores in l^ng- 
iand before the Norman Fon(|nest.'’ But, 
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I Jiavc always imdcrslood that his grandfather, 
who rose to considerable eminence, and was 
created a Baronet by tlic name of Sir Stephen 
Fox, had been a chorister boy in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Salisbury, when in 1652 lie accompa¬ 
nied Lord Wilmot to France, after the defeat, 
of Chanlcs the Second, at tlie battle of Wor¬ 
cester. It has been maintained, and 1 have 
heard it asserted, that their names were ori¬ 
ginally Palafbx ; tlnit they formed a branch 
of that noble Arragoiiese family, so distin¬ 
guished in the present age, by the glorious 
defence of Sarragossa; and that they first 
came into this country in 1588, when one of 
the Spanish Armada being stranded on our 
coast, the survivors, among whom was a Pa¬ 
lafbx, settled in England. I have, however, 
always regarded this story as a mere fable. 
Sir Stejihen Fox, tow^ards the end of a long 
life, during which he made great advances 
to honours and dignities, having married, be¬ 
came at seventy years of age, the father of' 
tw o sons born at the same birth. These twins 
were both in process of time elevated to the 
Peerage ; a fact which had antecedently been 
realized to a certain degree in the Cecily as 
well as in the Herbert family, under James 
the First. Charles the First again exhibited it 
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in the house of Rich^ and wc have since seen 
it exemplified in the families of IValpoki arid 
of* Hood, 

While the elder son of Sir Stepiien Fox, 
was created Earl of Ilchester, by George 
tile Second; the youngest, Henry, acquired a 
Earoiiy in tiie beginning of the present reign, 
by the title of Lord Holland. He was un¬ 
questionably a man of very eminent attain¬ 
ments, possessing a classic mind, cultivated 
by study, adorned by travel, and illuminated 
by a taste for the elegant arts. But he is 
better known in the political history of the 
late reign, where he performed a princijial 
part in the ministerial, as well as parliamen¬ 
tary annals, till he sunk under the superior 
ascendant, sustained by the irresistibje elo¬ 
quence, of the first Earl of Chatham. Of* im¬ 
measurable ambition, and equally insatiable 
of wealth. Lord Holland 'was enabled, by 
possessing the lucrative post of paymaster of 
the forces, which he held during several years 
in time of war, to accuimdate an immense 
fortune. It was not however attained wdthout 
great unpopularity and obloquy, which accom¬ 
panied him to the grave, and exposed him to 
much, perhaps to unmerited, abuse or accur 
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siltion. Hifci moral character did not indeetl 
stand us high in the national eslimation, either 
in a public, or in a private point of view, as 
did Ills abilities. But he cemented the great- 
nciss of his iamily, by allying himself with the 
ducal House of Lenox. 

Of his three sons, Lord Holland early per¬ 
ceived the extraordinarv talmits which nature 
liad conferred on the second ; and in the fond 
iinticijiiition of that soifs future jiolitical ele¬ 
vation, exhausted on his education, everv etibrt 
wdiich might expand or mature his opening 
capacity. But, he adopted a \ icious and dan¬ 
gerous principle, in ordering that the bo\ 
should neither be contradicted, nor jmiiisheci, 
for almost any acts in liis power to commit, of 
puerile misconduct or indiscretion. “ Let 

nothing be done to break his spirit,” said 
Lord Holland ; “ the wmrld will edect that 
“ business soon enough.” When he made tiie 
tour of France and Italy, lie was aecompaiiicd 
by a gentleman of eminent parts, Mr. Mac¬ 
artney; who afterwards, towards the close of 
a life passed in the public service, attained, 
himselii to the Peerage. We may see in the 
letters of* Madame du Deffand to Horace Wal¬ 
pole, what species of impression, Mr. Fox’s 
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endowments, and the sallies ol’ liis juvenile 
impetuosity, made on the minds of tlie Pari¬ 
sians. They seem to have considered him as 
a sort t)f* Phaenomenon, which dazzled and 
astonished, more than it pleased or delighted 
them. Before he attained fully to the age at 
which he could constitutionally vote, tho’ lie 
might speak, in Parliament, his father pn>- 
cured him a seat in the House of Commons; 
and his talents, aided by liis connexions, plac(?d 
him towards llie close of 1772, on the minis¬ 
terial bench, as a iiuanber of the Board of 
rreasury. He occupied the situation about 
two years. This t^arly association to Lord 
North’s administration, might nevertheless be 
considered as an unfortunate eircmnstance, 
since it involved* him in tlic iin]>opidarity at¬ 
tached to various measures then ado])ted by 
the government, which siibsecpiently led to i 
rupture with America. That even previous to 
his attainment or acceptance of office, he was 
considered by the enemies of administration, 
as a devoted })artizan of* ministry, in training 
fw future desperate service, is evident from 
the manner in which “Junius” speaks of him. 
Writing to the Duke of Graflon, in June, 
1771, he says,—“ In vain would he (the King) 
** have looked round him for another cha- 
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** racter so consunlinate as v^ours. Lord 
“ Mansfield slirinks from his principles. His 
“ ideas of government perhaps go fartlier 
than your* own, hut his heart disgraces the 
“ theory of his understanding. — Charles Foa' 
** is yet in blossom ; and as for Mr. Wedder- 
“ burn, there is something about him wliich 
even Treasury cannot trust.” These minis¬ 
terial fetters did not however long detain him. 


The sarcastic mode ol' expression chosen by 
Lord North, to communicate Mr. Fox’s dismis¬ 


sion from the Treasury Board, is well known. 

His Majesty,” observed the First Minister to 
some persons near him, has named new 
“ Commissioners of tlic I'reasury, among 
“ wJiom I do not see the name of the Hon. 


“ Charles James Fox.” From that period, 
having enlisted under the banners of Opposi¬ 
tion, and being aided by the misfortunes of 
the American war, he attained in the course 
ol‘ about six years, to tlie highest eminence 
among the formidable body of men who then 
opposed the measures of the Crowm. 


Pleasures of every description to which 
his constitution or inclinations impelled him, 
divided how^ever with' political pursuits, the 
early portion of' life j and some of which, if fame 
reported truly, might have furnished matter for 
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a new “ Atalantis.” It pay be curious never¬ 
theless, for those persons who only remember 
him either as a leading member of the Mino¬ 
rity, or in office as minister, to contemplate 
Mr. Fox when at the head of the 2 bw, who 
were then denominated “ Macaronis.” Ma¬ 
son describes, or produces him under that 
character, in the “ Heroic Epistle to JSir Wil¬ 
liam Chambers,” published, 1 believe, early in 
1774. After enumerating with vast felicity 
of humour and Satire, the Asiatic diversions 
supposed to be exhibited for the amusement 
of the British sovereign, he thus concludes 5 I 
cite by memory : 

“ But hark ! The shouts of battle sound from far ! 

The Jews and Macaronis are at war. 

'J'l\e Jews prevail, and thundering from the Stocks, 
They sieze, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 
Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 

And all the maids of honour cry Te he.” 

Neither the pleasures of refined, nor of licen¬ 
tious love, nor the social conviviality of the 
table, altliough he might occasionally indulge 
in each of those gratifications, constituted 
however his predominant* passion. All his in¬ 
clinations, from a very early age, seemed to 
be concentrated in a more fatal attachment ta 
play. In the prosecution of that propensit}^ 
he had squandered prodigious sums before his 
fathea-'s decease, with which Lord Holland's 
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pilteiTial Ibndiiess lurnislied him. To the 
same j)ursuit, or rather rage, he subsequently 
sacriticcd a sinecure place of two thousand 
Pounds a year for life, the Clerkship of the 
Pells in Ireland; of which he came into pos¬ 
session by the demise of his elder brother, 
Stepiien, in December, 1774. After holding 
it scarcely ten months, he sold it to Mr. 
Charles Jenkinson ; and he disposed in a 
similar manner, of a line estate situated at 
Kingsgate in the isle of Thanef. The ofHce 
had been procured for iiiin, as the estate had 
been bequeathed to him, by his father. We 
must confess that these scandalous irregulari¬ 
ties of conduct, or rather vices of character, 
remind us more ol‘ Timon and of Alcibiades, 
than of Pericles, or Demosthenes. 

Foa played admirably both at Whist, and at 
Picquet; with such skill indeed, tiiat by the 
general admission of Brookesks Club, he might 
have made lour thousand Pounds a year, as 
they calculated, at those games, if he would 
have confined himself to them. But, his mis¬ 
fortune arose from playing at games of chance, 
particularly at Faro. After eating and drink¬ 
ing plentifully, he sat down to the Faro table, 
and inevitably rose a loser. Once indeed, and 
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only once, he won sdiout eight thousand 
jiounds in tiie course of a single evening. 
Part of the money he paid away to his credi¬ 
tors, and the remainder he lost again almost 
immediately, in the same manner. The late 
Mr. Boothby, so well known during many 
years in the first walks of fiisliion and dissipa¬ 
tion ; himself a gamester, and an intimate* 
friend of Fox; yet appreciated him with much 
severity, tho’ with ccpial truth, “ Charles,** 
observed lie, “ is unquestionably a man of first- 
“ rate talents, but so deficient in judgement, 
“ as never to have succeeded in any object 
“ during his whole life. He loved only three 
“ tilings, women, play, and politics. Yet, at 
“ no period did he ever form a creditable con- 
“ nexion with a woman. He lost his whole* 
“ foitune at the gaming-table; and witli the 
“ exception of about eleven months, he has 
“ remained always in Opposition.** It is diffi¬ 
cult to dispute the justice of this portrait. 
Perhaps we might add, that tc^wards the close 
of his career, he emulated the distinction of 
an Historian; in the pursuit of which object, 
lie made great efforts, and with a view to 
taciiitate it, he appears principally to have 
undertaken his journey to Paris in 1802. 
Whether he succeeded bettor (ban in the 
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ibniier attempts, posterity will determine: 
but he would certainly have attained a more 
elevated place in the temple of historic Fame, 
by imitating the line of Xenophon or of Sal¬ 
lust, than by taking Livy for a model. 

Before he attained his thirtieth year, he had 
completely dissipated every thing that he 
could either command, or could procure by 
the most ruinous expedients. He had even 
undergone at times, many of tlie severest pri¬ 
vations annexed to the vicissitudes that mark 
a gamester’s progress ; frequently \ranting 
money to defray his common diurnal wants of* 
the most pressing nature. Topham Beau- 
clerk, himself a man of pleasure and of let¬ 
ters, who lived much in Fox’s society at that 
period of his life; used to alfinii, that no man 
could form an idea of the extremities to which 
he had been driven in order to raise money, 
after losing his last guinea at the Faro table. 
He has been reduced for successive days to 
such distress, as to be under a necessity of 
having recourse to tlie waiters of Brookes’s 
club, to lend him assistance. The verv chair- 
men whom he was unable to pay, used to dun 
Ilia* for their arrears. All dignily of character, 
and independence of mind, must have been 
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lost amidst these scenes of ruinous dissipation. 
In 1781, he might however be considered as 
an extinct Viilcanoj for the pecuniary aliment 
that had fed the flame, was long consunied. 
Yet he then occupied a house or lodgings 
in St. James’s Street, close to the Club at 
Brookes’s, where he passed almost every hour 
which was not devoted to the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and during Lord North’s administra¬ 
tion, Parliament usually remained sitting, with 
short adjournments, from November till July. 
That Club might then be considered as the 
l allying point and rendezvous of the Opposi¬ 
tion; where, while Faro, Whist, and suppers 
prolonged the night, tlie principal members of 
tlie Minority in both houses, met, in order to 
compare their information, or to concert and 
mature their parliamentary measures. 

Nature, besides the extraordinary endow¬ 
ments of mind which she conferred on him, 
liad given him likewise a constitution ori¬ 
ginally capable of prodigious exertion. But 
he had early impaired his bodily powers, by 
every excess, added to the most violent men¬ 
tal agitations. These acts of imprudence 
had produced their inevitable consequences, 
though for some time counteracted by youth, 
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or obviated by medical aid. As early as 
1781, Mr. Fox was already attacked with 
freqilent complaints of the stomach and 
bowels, attended by acute pain *, to mode¬ 
rate the symptoms of which, he usually had 
recourse to Laudanum. The strongest frame 
must indeed have sunk under such physical 
and moral exhausture, ii’ ho had allowed him¬ 
self no interval of relaxation or repose. But 
happily, his passion for some of tlic amiis(»- 
ments and sports of the country, almost 
rivalled his attacliment to the gaming-table. 
No sooner had the shooting season com¬ 
menced, tiian he constantly repaired to Nor¬ 
folk. Lord Robert Spenser generally accom¬ 
panied him ; and af'ter visiting various friends, 
they sometimes hired a small Jioiise in the 
town of Thetford, rose at an early houi', and 
pacsed the whole day with a Jowling-piece in 
their hands, among C'oveys of partridges and 
pheasants, for successive w'eeks, during tlie 
autumn. These salutaiy occupations never 
failed of restoring the health that he had lost 
in St. James’s Street, and in the House of 
<!’ummons. 

Nor did the rage of play ever engross his 
whole mind, or wholly absorb his faculties, 

10 
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Nature had implanted in his bpsom many 
elevated inclinations, which, thougli over¬ 
powered and oppressed, yet, as he advanced 
in life, continually acquired strength. If 
ambition formed the first, the love of letters 
constituted the second of these passions. When 
he contemplated the extent of his own talents, 
and compared them with tliose of Lord North, 
or of every other individual in either House 
of‘ Parliament; it was impossible lor him not 
to perceive the moral certainty of his attaining 
by perseverance, in the course of a few years, 
almost any public situation to which he might 
as})ire. In the ])osscssion and enjoyment of 
power, he necessarily anticipated the recoveiy 
of that independance which he had sacrificed 
at the gaming-tabhi; as well as the means of’ 
recompensing the zealous friendship or devo¬ 
tion of his numerous adherents. 

No man in public life ever possessed more 
deteimined friends, or exercised over lliem a 
more unbounded influence, though he was by 
no means as tractable and amenable to reason 
or to entreaty on many occasions, as the ap¬ 
parent suavity of his disposition seemed to 
indicate. Even interest could not always 
bend him to a compliance with its dictates, 
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nor expostulation induce him to pay the hiost 
ordinary attention to persons who had mate¬ 
rially served him. In 1784, at the election 
of a Member for Westminster, whicli Vas very 
obstinately contested, Horace Walpole, after¬ 
wards Earl of Orford, whose age and delicate 
health prevented him trom almost c\ er leaving 
his own house, yet submitted to be carried in a 
Sedan chairto the Hustings in Covent Garden, to 
vote for him. But, no remonstrances could pre¬ 
vail on Fox to leave his name at Mr.Walpole’s 
door, though h<’ passed it coiitimially, in his 
morning walks. Hare himselti who was one of 
his most favoured associates, vainly exerted 
every effort to make him say a few civil words 
to a lady of quality, by whom he was seated at 
supper in a great public company, met ex¬ 
pressly to celebrate the success of his Elec¬ 
tion : a success to which, that lady, as he 
knew, had contributed by every means in her 
power j and who, as her reward, only aspired 
to attract his notice or attention for a few 
minutes. He turned his back on her, and 

would not utter a syllable. 

* 

ever an individual existed in this country, 
who ftom his natural bias, would have in- 
iilned to maintain in their iuUest extent, all 
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the just prerogatives of the crown; and who 
would have restrained within due limits* 
every attempt on the part of the people, to 
diminish its influence; we may assert that 
Fox was the man* The principles of his early 
education; the example and exhortations of 
his father, for whom^ he always preserved an 
affectionate reyerence, which constituted a 
most pleasing feature of his character; his 
Hrst political connections ; all led him to the 
foot of the throne. He had tasted the com¬ 
forts of office under Lord Nortli, and his very 
wants rendered indispensable a return to 
power. Nor, whatever moral disapprobation 
his private irregularities unquestionably ex¬ 
cited in the breast of a Sovereign, whose 
whole life was exempt from any breach of 
decency or decorum; could those defects of 
conduct have formed any insurmountalde 
impediment to his attainment of the highest 
employments. In point of fact, neither the 
DukeofGrailon, whom « Junius” stigmatizes 
as « a libertine by profession nor the Earls 
of Rochford and Sandwich, nor Lord Wey¬ 
mouth* nor Lord Barrington, nor Lord Thur- 
low, had been distinguished by sanctity of 
manners, though they had all occupied the 

first. «atuatk>ns in the state* ^Sir Frands Da 4 i«. 

( * 

wood, who afterwards became premier Baron 
VOL* n. c 
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of England, under the title of Lord Le Des- 
penser, and whom Lord Bute made Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1762, far exceeded in 
li^igntiousness of conduct, any thing exhibited 
since Charles the Second. He had founded 
a society denominated from his own name, 
“ the Franciscans,” who, to the number of 
twelve* met at Medmenham Abbey, near 
Marloyr in Bucli^, on the banks of the Thames. 
Wilkes was a member of this unholy frater¬ 
nity, of which he makes mention in his letter 
to Earl Temple, from Bagshot, in September, 
1762. Rites, of a nature so subversive of all 
decency, and calculated,; by an imitation of 
the ceremonies and mysteries of the Ca¬ 
tholic church, to render religion itself an ob¬ 
ject of contumely, were there celebrated, as 
cannot be reflected on without astonishment. 
Sir Francis himself offleiated as High Priest, 
habited in the dress of a Franciscan Monk, 
pouring a libation from a Commtmion-cup, 
to the mysterious object of their homage. 

, Churchill, in his poem of The Candidate,** 
has drawn him under this character, at Med¬ 
menham : but I cannot prevail on myself* to 
cite the passage. Immorality or even profli¬ 
gacy#, abstractedly .considered, ibrmed there- 
fore no faar tc^ei^plpyment under George the 
Third. 
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Fox's wor arosej if not wholly, yet prin¬ 
cipally, from a different Source. In the ardor 
of political opposition, stimulated perhaps by 
domestic wants of many kinds, finding hiriisdf 
^o long excluded from office, and conscious 
that he was become personally obnoxious to 
the Sovereign, by embracing the cause and the 
defence of his revolted subjects beyond the 
Atlantic ; Fox did not always cOhfihe himself 
within a constitutional and temperate resist¬ 
ance to the measures of the Crown. Mingling 
the spirit of faction with the principles of 
party, while he appeared only to attack the 
Minister, he levelled many of his severest 
insinuations or accusations at the King. He 
consequently obstructed the attainment of the 
object which lay within his grasp. As the 
American ^ar drew towards its termination, 
he observed scarcely aiiy measure in the 
condemnation which he expressed for the 
authors of the contest. " 

When the' new f>arliament met on the' first 
day of November, 1780, and it was proposed 
in the address to the Throne, that the Hoaise 
of Commons should acknowledge, ** the sole 
^ objects of the King's royal care and cdnCem^ 
^ vitre to promote the 

c 2 
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pie;*' words merely complimentary; Fox rising 
in his place, exclaimed, — “ We are called on 
“ to recognize the blessings of His Majesty*s 
*« peign. I cannot concur in such a vote, for 
‘‘ l am not ac^quainted "with those blessings. 
“ The present reign offers one uninterrupted 
series of disgrace, misfortune, and ca- 
l^lmity I” Only a few weeks afterwards, in 
January, 1781, when the debate on the Dutch 
war took place, — “ The reign of Charles the 
“ Second,*’ observed Mr. Fox, “ who twice 
engaged in hostilities with Holland, has 
« been denominated an infamous reign : but, 
“ the evils inflicted on this country by the 
‘‘ Stuarts, were happily retrieved by a Revo- 
“ lutioh; while the ills of the present reign 
admit of no redress.” He even proceeded 
to draw a sort of parallel, or rather contrast, 
between Catherine the Second, and George the 
Third; who having ascended the thrones of 
Russia and of Great Britain, nearly about the 
same time, had exhibited an opposite line of 
conduct; the fonner empire rising under 
Catherine into eminence; while England 
governed by George, sunk into contempt. In 
November, 1779, he far exceeded even the 
foregoing remarks, when he did not hesitate 
to compare the Sixth with His present 
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Majesty ; and to assimilate their charactej^, 
qjaalities, and the disgraces of their respective 
reigns, as affording the most complete resem- 

T ■■ 

blance. « Both,*' he observed, “ owed the 
crown to revolutions; both were pious 
“ princes, and both lost the acquisitions of 
“ their predecessor.” The speeches of Fox, 
it must be owned, breathed a veiy revolu¬ 
tionary spirit, throughout the whole progress 
of the American war. Smarting under 
such reflections, the King began to consider 
the principles and the doctrines of Fox, as 
inseparably implicated with rebellion. From 
that instant, the splendor of liis talents only 
enhanced the magnitude of his offence. His 
uncle the Duke of Richmond, who seemed to 
emulate the same distinction, and who in¬ 
dulged himself in remarks equally severe on 
the supposed interference of the Crown in 
perpetuating the struggle, might find pardon 
in the mediocrity of his abilities. But, Fox's 
fault necessarily inspired deeper feelings of 
resentment, and may be said to have emi¬ 
nently contributed to the misfortunes of his 
political life. 

' 'll' 

* t 

Amidst the wildest excesses«of youth, even 
while the perpetual victim of his passion fo, 

c 3 
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for play, his elegant mind eagerly cultivated 
at intervals, a taste for letters. His education 
had^ made him e^ly acquainted with the 
wmers oi Greece and Rome, historical, as 
well as philosophical and poetical. The beau¬ 
ties of Hwace, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Cicero, 
which were familiar to him, seemed always 
to present themselves to his memory, without 
an eflbrt. Wheii speaking in Parliament, he 
knew how to avail himself of their assistance, 
with a promptitude and facility that it is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine. Burke himself was not his 
superior on; tins point. So well had he been 
grounded in classic knowledge, that he could 
read the Greek, no less than the Roman 
historians, as well as poets, in the original; 
and however extraordinary the fact may 
appear, he found resources in the perusal of 
their works, under the most severe depres¬ 
sions occasioned by ill success at the gaming 
table. Topham Beauclerk, whom 1 have 
already had occasion to mention, and who 
always maintained habits of great intimacy 
with Fox; quitted him one morning at six 
b^cYock, ailer having passed the whole pre¬ 
ceding night together at Faro. Fortune had 
been most unfavourable to Fox, whom his 
friend left in a ftame of mind approaching to 
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desperation. Beauclerk’s anidety for the 
consequences which might ensue from euch 
a state of agitation, impelled him to be e^ly 
at Fox’s lodgings; and on strriving, he ‘in¬ 
quired, not without apprehension, whether 
he was risen. The servant replying that Mr. 
Fox was in the drawing-room, he walked up 
stairs; and cautiously opening the door, 
where he expected to behold 'a trantic game¬ 
ster stretched on the floor, bewailing his 
jnisfortunes, or plunged in silent despair; to 
his equal astonishment and satisfaction, Beau- 
clerk discovered him intenl^ Engaged in 
reading a Greek Herodotus, “ What would 
“ you have me do,” said he, “ 1 have lost my 
“ last shilling!” Such was the elasticity, 
suavity, and equality of disposition that cha¬ 
racterized him; and with so little effort did 
he pass from profligate dissipation, to re¬ 
searches of taste or literature. After staking 
and losing all that he could raise, at Faro; 
instead of exclaiming against fortune, or 
manifesting the agitation natural under such 
circumstances, he has been known to lay his 
head on the table;' and retaining hisp&ce, 
but, extenuated by fatigue of mind and body, 
almost ^me(Batdy to fall into a profound 
deep. 
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Mr. Fox wjw not only conversant with the 
works of antiquity; modem history, polite 
letters, and poetr}^ were equally familiar to 
hiife. Few individuals were better instructed 
in the annals of their own countr}% Having 
travelled when young, over France and Italy, 
he had studied the finest productions of those 
countries, so fertile in works of genius, at the 
fountain-head. Davila and Guicciardini he 
read in the original. Dante, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, constituted the frequent companions 
of his leisure hours, whom he perused with 
delight j and the beautiful pass^es of which 
authors, as he proceeded, he constantly 
marked with his own hand. For the poem 
of the “ Orlando Furioso,” I know that he 
expressed great partiality. Nor was he devoid, 
himself^ of some portion of poetic talent, as 
many compositions of his pen, which remain, 
sufSciently attest; though, for ease, delicacy, 
and playful Satire, he could, not stand a com* 
petition in that branch of accomplishment, 
with his friend and companion. Colonel FiU- 
paleick. The verses, or Epigram, written on 
GUibcm’a accepting the employment of a Lord 
of Trade, in 1779, beginning, 

** King Gechrge in a ifinght, 

I4i8t Gibbon should write- 
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Tlie hist’ry of England*! disgrace ; 

Thought way so sure 
' ^ His pen to secure. 

As to give the historian a place ;** 

' '‘.t 

I have always understood to be from Fox’s 
pen, though it is disowned by Lwd Holland, 
as ** certainly not his uncle’s composition.” 
I know, however, that some years afterwards, 
when his effects were seized for debt, and 
sold; a set of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall 
“ of the Roman Empire,” in the first leaf of 
which, Fox had with his own hand inserted 
the Stanzas in question ; sold for a very con¬ 
siderable sum, under the belief or conviction 
that he was their author. 

Fox conversed in French, nearly with, the 
same purity and facility, as he didin English; 
writing in that language not less correctly# 
nor with less elegance. A man of his high 
birth and connexions, possessing qualifications 
so rare, independant of his parliamentaiy 
talents, seemed to be pointed out by nature, 
for the Superintendence of the foreign Depart# 
ment of state. Those persons who anticipated 
the fall of Lord North’s administration, already 
imagined that they beheld Mr. Fox in that 
situation, for which taleiiita apd education had 
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evidenitly des^^d him« Yet, after contemplate 

j 

ing tiie portrait which I^ave here sketched, 
and which, I imagine, even his greatest ad¬ 
mirers will admit, to do him no injustice; it 
is for impartial posterity to determine, whether 
on full examination of his merits and defects, 
George the Third may be considered as most 
deserving of approbation or of blame, in never 
having at any period of his reign, voluntarily 
called Mr, Fox to his counsels. If energy ot' 
mind, enlargement of views, firmness of cha¬ 
racter, amenit}^ of manners, acquaintance 
with foreign courts and languages, facility in 
conducting business, and prodigious intel¬ 
lectual powers, combining eloquence, appli¬ 
cation, as well as discernmentif these 
endowments are considered as forming an 
incontestable claim to public employment, 
unsustained by moral qualities, or by pro¬ 
perty; we must condemn sentence of 
exclusion passed upon him. Hiose persons on 
the other hand, who consider aU talent, how¬ 
ever eminent, as radically defective, unless 
fSuitajned by decorum; and a regard fyr 

‘ I 

r as well as all who prefer sobriety of 
iloiidii^ regidarity of deportment, .the 
virtues of private li^ above any abilily whieh 
nature can bestow on nmn ^~lastly, ad who 
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regard judgment, under the oontroul of strict 
principle, as the most indispensable requisite 
of a minister to whom the public honor and 
felicity are in some measure necessarily 
entrusted 5 such persons will probably hesi¬ 
tate before they decide too hastily, on the 
degree of censure or of commendation, which 
the King’s conduct towards Fox, ought to 
excite in our minds. 

If Fox occupied tlie first place in the ranks 
of opposition, Burke might be pronounced 
without contest^ the second person in that 
powerful body. His extraordinary endow¬ 
ments of mind superseded every defect of 
birth, fortune, connexions, or country; and 
placed liim on an eminence, to which 
no subject in my time, unassisted by those 
advantages, with the single exception of 
Mr. Sheridan, has ever attained in the public 
estimation. For it may perhaps be justly 
questioned whether the splendid talents of the 
first Mr. Pitt, would have forced his way 
intOi ^the Cabinet, unaided and unsustained by 
his alliance with the family of Grenv^O. Of 
yearsvtnuch more advanced than FoX,' Burke 
^ had already attained to the Aemdiof his fame 
as a speaker, and could pot well augm^ the 
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reputation Vhich he had acquired in that 
capac^y. Perhaps, if we .were to point out 
the period of his life when he stood on the 
highest ground as a public man, in the esti¬ 
mation of all parties, we should name the year 
His recent exertions in bringing for¬ 
ward the Bill for the reform of the Civil List, 
which had engaged such general attention in 
the last session of the preceding Parliament, 
continued yet fresh in recollection. Whatever 
opinion might be entertained respecting the 
necessity or the eligibility of those proposed 
regulations in the royal Household j only one 
sentiment pervaded the house and the nation, 
on the unexampled combination pf eloquence, 
labor, and perseverance, which had been dis¬ 
played by their enlightened author. They 
covered with astonishment and admiration, 
even those who from principle or from party, 
appeared most strenuous in opposing the pro¬ 
gress of the Bill itself, through every st^ge. 
The very rejection which had^ attended many 
clauses of it, and the address with which others 
were finally evaded or eluded, had conduced 
to raise him in the national opinion. 

While however I do this justice to his talents 
andintentidns, it is impossible npt to consider 
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with very different feelings, the splendid Eulo- 
gium which he made on tliat occasion, at 
which Necker formed the subject. Burke, in 
sublime and animated language, described the 
system of public credit adopted by Loids the 
Sixteenth, under the guidance of his Genevese 
financial Minister; which he depictured as 
the consummation of human ability, economy, 
and judicious calculation. Neither Sully, nor 
Colbert, he said, could compete withNecker: 
while the Sovereign of France, unlike his pre¬ 
decessors on the throne, who had recourse 
when in distress, to the bold frauds or plunges 
of bankrupt despotism, for raising pecuniary 
supplies; built all his plans on the firm basis 
of national confidence, sustained by pecuniary 
regulations calculated to pay the interest of 
the debt tlius incurred. Such were the arts 
and assertions, by which George the Third, 
Lord North, and the American war, became 
objects of reprobation 1 If Burke really be¬ 
lieved the facts that he laid down, what are we 
to think of his judgement! But, there is a holy 
mistaken zeal in politics, as in religion, of 
which delusive cup he had drank deep. The 
intoxication Insensibly dispersed after 1789; 
and before 1 792, he beheld Louis the Sixteenth, 
Necker, and their insensate, or pernicious 
measures, through a just Jifedium. He then 
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endeavoured to counteract the effect of his 
own orations. In 17815 the delusion sub^ted 
in all its force. The uHqudified condeni* 
nation which he had always bestowed bn'the 
American war, from the period of its qom- 
mencement, seemed to be at least justified by 
<|he result of the contest; and in that senti¬ 
ment he was tlien supported by a majority 
of the British people. When to the opei^ 
ation of these combined causes, we add the 
acknowledged mediocrity of his fortune, which 
left him in a sort of dependance 011' tine Mar* 
quis of Rockingham } together witli his long 
exclusion from office, and his unimpeached 
moral charactei*, contrasted with the irregula¬ 
rities of Fox*s conduct; we shall not wonder 
at the high place which he occupied, within, 
no less than without, the walls of the House 
'of Commons.* 

All those persons to i^om his memory is 
dear, may like to contemplate him at thistMxint 
of time, whai he appeara <m^t r^iendent, as. 
well as free from many of ftm weaknesses,; In¬ 
consistencies, and mfiimities, to which , 
nature is sublet, and which he wittiby 
no His will recollect 

wi|h .oafmiiilithe qunruioua lispnentations, and 
nni^einly reludann^ with whkdi^ in 1782 and 
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1783, he each time quitted the Pay-office, on the 
change of administration. They will remem¬ 
ber the acts of imprudence and indiscretion, 
not to call them by any liarsher name, which 
characterized his tenure of office, during the 
existence of the Coalition ministry; to defend, 
or to palliate which, demanded the utmost, 
efforts of Fox’s parliamentary abilities. They 
will probably admit and lament, his too ardent 
prosecution of Hastings, for political errors 
or trespasses, which, even though they had 
existed in their utmost extent, ought to have 
found their apology in the difficulties of his 
situation; beset with domestic and foreign ene¬ 
mies, in charge of a vast empire, and necessi¬ 
tated to find resources on the spot, against 
internal commotions, no less than against exter¬ 
nal hostility. Tliey will reprobate with severity, 
his intemperate and indecorous conduct, as 
a Member of Parliament, in 1788, on an occa¬ 
sion when the country at large felt the deepest 
sympathy and distress for the illness of the So¬ 
vereign. And ffnally* though they will exult 
tlie meritorious line of action w^ch he 
«^braced on the commencement of the French 
' Sevolntion, as equally honousaye to hitnself^ 
a.iid beneficial to the cause of order and go¬ 
vernment tMoughout the dvi^d worldf yet 
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they caniipt forget that lie received from 
Mr. l*ifctsoon afterward$,two pensions for three 
lives, iifhteen hundred a j^ear, each, 

as Ws reward: and they will Perhaps incline 
to admit, that on an impartial survey, Mr. 
Burke appears greater and more elevated in 
1:781, than at any subsequent period of his 
politick life. 

He was then more than fifty years of age, 
of ii^ch he had passed fifteen in the House 
of Commons. I believe, he owed his mst seat 
in that assembly, not to the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham, but to the late Earl V©rney, with 
whom he had formed some connections of a 
pecuniary nature j during the continuance of 
wliich, both that nobleman and Mr. Burke 
became purchasers to a consJdemble amount, 
of East India^Stock. The latter, as it was 
asserted, sold put in time, after clearing 30 
large a sum by the transaction, as with it tp 
have ptiTchased the estate or house Gre*^ 
gOri^, near Beconsfield & %cl^, w|t^e he 
always ;jresided when not W^^ndotii, ^ Lord 
Veprney, less fortunate, -m less prudent; 
though possessed of a vas^ljinded property, 
was ^dmost mined by hia^&st India pur-' 
eha^ss and lUchiMrd Burkes Edmund’s bro« 
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ther, who was then a practitioner at the Bar, 
being likewise involved in the same losing 
concern, was said to be unable to fulfil his 
Stock engagements ; or in the language of 
Change Alley, to liave ^'addled,' Hence, in 
allusion to this circumstance, liis enemies, 
instead of Dick Burke, commonly called him 
Duck Burke. Edmund, in 1781, rented a 
house in the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, 
conveniently situated for his attendance in 
Parliament; but entertained very little com- 
pany j and his pecuniary obligations to the 
Marq^uis of' Rockingham, which were known 
to be great, sufficiently indicated the limited 
nature of his private fortune. 

Nature had bestowed on him a boundless 
imagination, aided by a memory of equal 
strength and tenacity. His fancy was so 
vivid, that it seemed to light up by its own 
powers, and to burn without consuming the 
aliment on which it fed: sometimes bearing 
him away into ideal scenes created by his own 
exuberant mind, but from which he alw^ays 
returned to the subject of Debate ; descend¬ 
ing from his most aerial flights by a gentle 
and imperceptible gradation, till he again 
touched the ground* Learning waited on 

VOL. }I. D 
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him like a handmaid, presenting^ to his choice, 
all that Antiquity had culled or invented, most 
elucidatory of the topic under discussion. 
He always seemed to be oppressed under the 
load and variety of his intellectual treasures, 
of which he frequently scattered portions 
with a lavish hand, to inattentive, impatient, 
hungry, and sleepy hearers, undeserxdng of 
such presents. Nor did he desist, though 

warned by the clamorous vociferation of 

• * 

the House, to restrain or to abbreviate his 
speeches. Every power of Oratory was wielded 
by him in turn : for, he could be during 
the same evening, pathetic and humorous; 
acrimonious and conciliating; now giving a 
loose to his indignation or severity; and then, 
almost in the same breath, calling to his 
assistance ridicule, wit, and mockery. Yet, 
with this assemblage of endowments, which 
would have sufficed to form many Orators; 
though he instructed, delighted, and asto» 
nished, he frequently ffitigued, because his 
faculties were not controlled and chastened 
by a severe judgement. 

In his dress and exterior he was not less 
n^ligent than Foxbut, the spirit of party 
did inot blend with the colour of his apparel; 
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and he rarely or never came to the House in 
Blue and Buff, though he eulogized Laurens, 
the American Ex-President, when a prisoner 
in the Tower, far beyond the picture which 
Pope has left us of* Atterbury, under the same 
circumstances. Burke constantly wore spec¬ 
tacles. His enunciation was vehement, rapid, 
and never checked by any embarrassment: 
for his ideas outran his powers of utterance, 
and he drew from an exliaiistless source. But, 
his Irisli accent, w hich was as strong as if he 
had never quitted the banks of the Shannon, 
diminished to the ear, the enchanting effect 
of* his eloquence on the mind, Dundas, who 
laboured under a similar impediment, yet 
turned it to account, if I may so express 
myself; some of liis expressions or allusions, 
by the variation in pronouncing a single 
letter, or pressing too hard upon a vowel, fre¬ 
quently producing such an equivocal sound, 
conveying so strange an impression on the 
ears of his audience, as put to flight all gra¬ 
vity, and Gonvidsed the house with laughter. 
In brilliancy of wit. Lord Nortli alone could 
compete with Burke; for Sheridan had not 
then appeared. Burke drew all his images 
from classic sources: a fact, of which he dis¬ 
played a beautiful exemplification, when, he 
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said of Wilkes, borne along in triumph by the 
mob, that he resembled Pindar, elevated on 
the wings of poetical inspiration. 


“ Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.” 


His personal qualities of temper and dis¬ 
position, by no means corresponded with his 
intellectual endowments. Throughout his 
general manner and deportment in Parlia¬ 
ment, there was something petulant, impa¬ 
tient, and at times almost intractable, which 
greatly obscured the lustre of his talents. 
His very features, and the undulating motions 
of his head, were eloquently expressive of this 
irritability, which on some occasions seemed 
to approach towards alienation of mind. 
Even his friends could not always induce him 
to listen to reason and remonstrance, though 
they sometimes held liim down in his seat, 
by the skirts of his coat, in order to prevent 
the ebullitions of his anger or indignation. 
Gentle, mild, and amenable to argument in 
private society, of which he formed the 
delight and the ornament, he was 'oflen 
intemperate and even violent in Parliament. 
Fox, however irritated, never forgot that he 
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was a chief. Burke, in his most sublime 
flights, was only a partizan. The counten¬ 
ance of the latter, which rarely relaxed into 
a smile, did not invite approach or concili¬ 
ation. His enmities and prejudices, though 
they originated in principle, as well as in 
conviction, yet became tinged with the viru¬ 
lent spirit of party; and were eventually in 
many instances, inveterate, unjust, and insur¬ 
mountable. Infinitely more respectable than 
Fox, he was nevertheless far less amiable. 
Exempt from his defects and irregularities, 
Burke wanted the suavity of Fox’s manner, 
his amenity, and his placability. The one 
procured more admirers. The other pos¬ 
sessed more friends. Though acting together 
to a common point, as members of the House 
of Commons, and embarked in the same 
cause; their intimacy seemed always to com¬ 
mence, and to cease, at the entrance of the 
Lobby. Burke retired from the discharge 
of his parliamentary functions, exhausted, 
chagrined, and often irritated; to repair 
immediately to his family, or to the duties 
and avocations of domestic life. Fox, al- 
ways fresh, and never more alert 'than after 
a long Debate, only quitted the House, in 
order to drive to Brookes’s. Even in their 

» 3 
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nearest approximations, there were always 
essential and striking distinctions between 
the two Opposition leaders. In genius, in 
learning, in eloquence, in politics, they were 
assimilated. But, in their occupations, amuse¬ 
ments, society, companions, and modes of 
life, never were two men more discordant. 
They continued, nevertheless, to act together 
through succeeding Parliaments, in good, and 
in adverse fortune, ^till the French Revo¬ 
lution finally dissevered them. The obvious 
% 

defect of Burke, was want of temper and self- 
command. Fox’s latent blemish lay in his 
dissolute habits and ruined fortune, which 
enabled his enemies to compare him with 
Catiline. Both wanted judgment to perceive, 
that even under the free Constitution of'Great 
Britain, the Cabinet, though it may be taken 
by storm, cannot be long held except by favor. 
Mr. Fox, in 1806, appears to have thoroughly 
come up with this great truth, of which, in 
1781, he was either regardless or ignorant. 

In surveying the Opposition side of the 
House of Common^ at this period, the idea of 
Barre naturally and unavoidably suggests itself 
after that of Burke. Both were natives of 
the same country, Ireland; and both had 
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attained to vast celebrity in their adopted 
country, England, But, no sort of compa¬ 
rison could be made between their talents, 
acquirements, or claim to general admiration; 
in all which, Burke possessed an infinite supe¬ 
riority. Of an athletic frame and mould, 
endowed with extraordinary powers of voice, 
Barre, as a speaker, roughly enforced, rathej- 
than solicited or attracted attention. Severe, 
and sometimes coarse in his censures or accu¬ 
sations, he nevertheless always sustained his 
charges against Ministers, however strong, 
with considerable force of argument and lan¬ 
guage, Slow, measured, and dictatorial in 
his manner of enunciation, he was not car¬ 
ried away by those beautiful digressions of 
geniu* or fancy, with which Burke captivated 
and entertained his audience. Master never¬ 
theless of his subject, and more attentive than 
Burke, not to fatigue the patience of the 
House, when eager to rise, he frequently 
obtained a more indulgent hearing. De¬ 
prived already of one eye, and menaced with 
a privation of both; advanced in years, grey¬ 
headed, and of a savage aspect, he reminded 
the beholders when he rose, of Belisarius, rather 
than of Tully. Yet possessing a cultivated 
understanding, conversant with the works of 
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antiquity, and able on occasion to press them 
into his service, he sometimes displayed a 
great diversity of information. 

t 

Near him, on the same Bench, in the front 
ranks of the Minority, usually sat his friend 
and colleague, Dunning. Never perhaps did 
nature enclose a more illuminated mind, in a 
body of meaner and more abject appearance. 
It is difficult to do justice to the peculiar spe¬ 
cies of ugliness which characterized his person 
and figure, though he (b*d not. labor under 
any absolute deformity of shape or limb. A 
degree of infirmity, and almost of debility or 
decay in his organs, augmented the cflect oi‘ 

his other bodily misfortunes. Even his \'oice 

•> 

was so husky and choaked with plilegm, that 
it refused utterance to the sentiments which 
were dictated by his superior intelligence. 
In consequence of this physical impediment, 
he lay always under a necessity of involunta¬ 
rily announcing his intention to address the 
House, some time before he actually rose, by 
the repeated attempts which he made to clear 
his throat. But, all these imperfections and 
defects of configuration, were obliterated by 
the ability which he displayed. In spite of 
the Monotony of his tones, and his total want 
of animation, as well as grace j yet so power- 
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ful was reason when flowing from his lips, that 
every murmur became hushed, and every ear 
attentive. It seemed, nevertheless, the acute 
Sophistry of a lawyer, rather than the speech 
of a man of the worJd, or the eloquence of a 
man of* letters and education. Every sentence, 
though admirable in itself, yet resembled more 
the pleading of the Bar, than the oratory of 
the Senate. So difficult is it for the most 
enlightened intellect to throw off* the habits 
of a profession. Dunning neither delighted, 
nor entertained his hearers; but he subdued 
them by his powers of argumentative ratioci¬ 
nation, which have rarely been exceeded. 
They soon afterwards raised him to the 
Peerage; just in time to attain that elevation, 
as his constitution speedily sunk under accu¬ 
mulated disorders, which hurried him prema¬ 
turely to the grave. This extraordinary man, 
who was not exempt from great infirmity of 
mind, felt, or perceived so little his corporeal 
deficiencies, as to cwisider his person with 
extraordinary predilection. Fond of viewing 
his face in the glass, he passed no time more 
to his satisfaction, than iri decorating himself 
for his appearance in the world. He and 
Barre, who were fellow-labourers in the same 
vineyard, represented likewise the same Bo- 
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rough, Caine; and belonged, or at least looked 
up to the same political Chief, Lord Shelburne. 
They consequently were animated by no com¬ 
mon principle of union, or of action, with 
Fox and Burke, except one; that of over¬ 
turning the Administralion. On all other 
points, a secret jealousy and rivality subsisted 
between the adherents of the Shelburne, and 
the Rockingham parties. 

Admiral Keppel might likewise be accounted 
among the principal members of Opposition 
in the House of Commons, at this period; 
though his talents seemed to be no more con¬ 
spicuously exerted in Debate, than they had 
appeared while he remained on the quarter 
deck, during the memorable action of the 27tli 
of July, 1778. But the persecution which, as 
it was pretended, he had undergone, for his 
conduct on that day; the accusation brought 
against him by Palliser, and the ministerial, 
as well as royal enmity,, which he had incur¬ 
red ;—these political merits elevated him to a 
consideration, which he could otherwise never 
have attained. Excluded from representing 
the Borough of Windsor, at the recent general 
Election in 1780; the populaf effervescence of 
the moment, inflamed at his rejection, where 
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it was supposed that the influence of the Sove¬ 
reign had considerably operated to his preju¬ 
dice, brought him in for Surrey; a County in 
which he possessed no property, nor any 
hereditary interest. There appeared neither 
dignity in his person, nor intelligence in his 
countenance, the features of which were ol' 
the most ordinary cast; and his nose, which, 
in consequence of an accident that befel him 
in the course of his professional life, had been 
almost laid flat, gave him an equally vulgar 
and unpleasant air. His abilities were indeed 
of a very limited description, altogether unfit 
for such a theatre as Parliament: but the 
Minority having already destined him to suc- 
i^eed, and to supplant Lord Sandwich, as soon 
as they' could gain possession of power, it be¬ 
came indispensable to sustain him on every 
occasion, with all their eflbrts. 

Another distinguished naval Commander, 
Lord Howe, who then filled a seat in the 
House, might likewise be numbered among the 
determined opponents of government. Since 
his return from America, he had not enjoyed 
the smiles of the Court j but his professional 
character supported liim with tlie public. His 
steady and phlegmatic courage, added to the 
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wholesome severity of his discipline when on 
service, deservedly placed him high in the 
estimation of all parties. Among the sailors 
he was known, from his dark complexion, by 
the epithet of “ Black Dick.” If no genius 
could be discovered in the lines of his face, 
there was in them, an expression of serene and 
passive fortitude, which could not be mistaken. 
His Profile bore, indeed, a very strong resem¬ 
blance to the portraits of George the First, 
from whom, by his mother, he descended. 
She was the natural daughter of that Prince, 
by his mistress, Madame de Platen, whom he 
created Countess of Darlington, some years 
after his accession to the crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain. In Parliament, Lord Howe made, if 
possible, a worse figure than Keppel; who, 
when he addressed the House, was at least 
intelligible, though he might not greatly illu¬ 
minate the subject. Lord Howe’s ideas were 
commonly either so ill conceived by himselfi 
or so darkly and ambiguously expressed, that 
it was by no means easy to comprehend his 
precise meaning. This oracular and confused 
mode of delivery, rendered still more obscure 
by the part of the House where he usually 
sat, which was on a back row, at a distance 
from tfie Speaker’s chair, encreased however 
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the eifect of his oratory 5 and seemed to exem¬ 
plify Burke's assertion, that “ ob^urity is a 
“ source of the sublime." 

Sir George Savile, who represented the 
county of York, attracted great consideration. 
His known integrity and disinterestedness, 
joined to his extensive landed property, ele¬ 
vated him more than any endowments of 
intellect, or parliamentaiy ability. He pos¬ 
sessed nevertheless, ])Jain manly sense, and a 
facility of utterance, which, even indepeiidant 
ol' his high character and ample fortune, 
always secured him attention. 

Lord John Cavendish was listened to, when¬ 
ever he rose, with similar deference or predi¬ 
lection. His near alliance to the Duke of 
Devonshire; his very name, connected with 
the Revolution of 1688, which secured the 
liberties of Great Britain; his unblemished 
reputation, and his talents, though very mo¬ 
derate ; — all these qualities combined to 
impress with esteem, even those who differed 
most from him in political opinion. Nature 
had in the most legible characters stamped 
honesty on his countenance : but she had not 
accompanied it with any ornamental present. 
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The Opposition already considered him ast 
Chancellor of the Excliequer in Embrio. 

General Conway, though by no means a 
man of first-rate capacity, or a superior 
speaker, yet surpassed in these respects, either 
of the two last-mentioned persons. His long 
military experience, his birtii and descent, 
together with the recollection of his having 
already occupied one of the most eminent 
employments of state under a former admi¬ 
nistration ; authorized him to expect a situa¬ 
tion no less conspicuous, in any future minis¬ 
terial arrangement. His figure and deport¬ 
ment were exceedingly distinguished, nor 
did he want abilities; but his enunciation, 
embarrassed, and often involved, generally did 
injustice to his conceptions. 

Mr. Thomas Townsend, commonly deno¬ 
minated “ Tommy Townsend,” and so com¬ 
memorated in Goldsmith^s celebrated Poem 
of “ Retaliation,” where he describes Burke, 

« Tho’ fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat, 

To induce Tommy Tvmnsend to lend him a vote ;** 

locked confidently forward, no less than 
General Conway, to a high place in some 
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futiire Ministry, when Lord North should be 
driven from power. Nor were his expect¬ 
ations eventually disappointed. He was a 
man of very independant fortune, and of con¬ 
siderable parliamentaiy interest, present, as 
well as prospective; two circumstances which 
greatly contributed to his personal, as well as 
political elevation : for, his abilities, though 
respectable, scarcely rose above mediocrity. 
Yet, as he always spoke with facility, some¬ 
times with energy, and was never embarrassed 
by any degiee of timidity, he maintained a 
place in the front ranks of Opposition. 

General Burgo)nie would not deseiTe any 
place in this list, if respect were had only to 
his parliamentary talents: but, his sufferings 
in the cause of Opposition, which elevated 
him to the rank of a martyr, like Keppel; 
Fox’s attachment towards him, and his con¬ 
nexion by marriage with Lord Derby, one of 
the Minority chiefs; — these merits supplied 
every deficiency. It was difficult to contem¬ 
plate him, without involuntarily recollecting 
the disgraceful colours under which “ Junius’’ 
has designated him, as taking his stand at 
** a gaming-table, and watching with the 

soberest attention, for a fair opportunity of 
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“ engaging a dmnken young nobleman at 
“ Picquet;*’ as “ drawing a regular and 
“ splendid subsistence from play;” and as 
“ sitting down tor the remainder of his life, 
“ infamous and contented with the money 
« received from the Duke of Grafton, for 
“ the sale of a patent place in the Customs.” 
These aspersions, which never received any 
public answer, did not prevent his occupying 
a distinguished place in Fox’s regard; who 
exhibited a strong proof’ of it, by becoming 
Burgoyne’s Nominee on the Committee ap¬ 
pointed to try the contested Election for the 
Borough of Preston, which he represented, in 
the spring of 1781. Supported by such 
ability, tlie General kept his seat. I have 
been assured that when he returned on his 
Parole from America, in May, 1778 ; the 
Opposition, apprehensive of his taking part 
with Administration, and fearful that he might 
accuse the adherents of Congress in this coun¬ 
try, with having contributed by their language 
in Parliament, if not by other modes of en- 
c 5 ouragement, to the resistance that produced 
the disaster of Saratoga; determined, if pos¬ 
sible, to gain him. For that purpose. Fox 
went down privately to Hounslow, where he 
met Burgoyne iSoon after he had landed, on 
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his way from Plymouth to London. In the 
course tof a long and confidential interview. 
Fox convinced him so thoroughly, that the 
Ministers would not suppoit him j that Lord 
George Germain piust accuse liiin, in order 
to exculpate himself; that tlie King had 
imbibed very strong prejudices against him, 
and that the Administration could not last a 
twelvemonth; as to induce the General to 
transfer his charges of misconduct, from the 
Opposition, to the Treasury Bench. Present 
protection, and future employment, ivhenever 
they should attain to power, followed of 
course. I have no doubt of the accuracy of 
this fact, as I reoeived it from high living 
Autliprity. 

Wilkes could not properly be considered as 
a member of the Minority, because, though 
he always spoke from that side of tiic House, 
and usually voted with them, yet he neither 
depended on Lord Rockingham, nor on Lord 
Shelburne: but, his predilections leaned tq- 
wards the latter Nobleman. Notwithstanding 
liowever the personal collision which may be 
said to have taken place between the King 
and him, during the early portion of His 
Majesty’s reign; Wilkes, like Burke, nout 

VOL. II. E 
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fished in his bosom, a strong sentiment of 
(‘onstitutioiial loyalty. He gave indelible 
proofs of it, during the Riots of June, 1780, 
when Bull, one of the Members for London, 
crouched under Lord Greorge Gordon’s mob. 
And though Wilkes lent his aid to overturn 
Lord North’s Administration, yet he never 
yoked himself to Fox’s car. On the contrary, 
no sooner had “ the Coalition” unmasked 
their battery of “ the East India Bill,” than 
Wilkes rallying to the crown, as the only 
protection against Fox’s ambition, took the 
warmest part against that measure: acting in 
1784, nearly the same part which Burke did, 
eight years later, in 1792, after the French 
Revolution, when he sought shelter behind 
the throne, against the horrors of Anarchy, 
regicide, and insurrection: horrors, which 
‘Fox never could perceive, and for which he 

even apologized in no small degree. 

% 

« 

Such was the aspect which the House ol‘ 
Commons then presented. Pitt and Sheridan, 
who have since in different ways occupied so 
great a ^are of public attenticm, had not 
either of them as j^et come forward. In 
ordCT', however, to form a *more comjdete 
estimate of the prindpol individuals who at 

10 
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that time attracted general notice, either as 
supporters of Administration, or as Candidates 
for Office, whenever the Opposition should 
come into power j it is still requisite to throw 
a glance over the House of Peers. 

The great Earl of* Mansfield, though he 
had already advanced beyond that period of 
life, at which the faculties of the human mind 
usually begin to diminish in vigour, did not 
appear to have lost any of the strength of his 
intellect. In the court of King’s Bench, no 
less than in Parliament, his transcendent abili¬ 
ties still excited equal respect and admiration. 
The friend of Pope, of Bolingbroke, and of 
Sir William Wyndham, during his youth j he 
united the finest accomplishments of Science, 
to the most profound knowledge of the laws. 
In the recent Riots of 1780, the populace, 
whether considering him as inclined to support 
measures of an arbitrary nature, or supposing 
him a friend to princfj}les of religious toler¬ 
ation repugnant to their feelings; selected 
him for the object of their violence. His 
house and his papers were consumed: but 
he had happily escaped any personal effects 
of their rage; and though not mdividually a 
member of Administration^ might be con- 
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sidered as disposed on all occasions, to extend 
his assistance to the Government Yet did 
the constitutional and characteristic timidity 
which distinguished him, prevent his ever stand<< 
ing forward in moments of Crisis or danger, 
like Thurlow and Wedderburn, as the cham* 
pion of ministerial measures. With the single 
exception of the Duke of Grafton, no man 
high in Office, had been so severely treated by 
the pen of “ Juniusand though dme had 
skinned over the wound, the Cicatrice still 
remained. That abk"^ writer, after pursuing 
the Lord Chief Justice with inconceivable 
pertinacity, through all the sinuosities of legal 
concealment or evasion, under which he at¬ 
tempted to shelter himself; — after comparing 
him to the most prostitute Judges of the most 
arbitrary reigns j to Tresillian, under Richard 
the Second; and to Jefferies, under James the 
Second j exclaims,—“ Who attacks the liberty 
“ of the press ? Lord Mansfield. Who in- 
** vades the constitutional power of juries? 
Lord Mansfield. What Judge ever chal- 
lenged a Juryman,. but Lord. Mansfield ? 
Who was that Judge, who, to save the 
King’s brother, affirmed that a man of the 
first rank and quality, who obtains a ver- 
diet in a suit for criminal conversation, is 
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“ entitled to no greater damages than the 
** meanest mechanic ? Lord Mansfield.” At 
him Junius” levelled his last blows, before 
he finally disappeared, as a political writer. 
In his parting letter, addressed to Lord 
Camden, written towards the end of January, 
1772, exciting and invoking that Noblemair 
to come forward as the accuser of the Lord 
Chief Justiee of the King’s Bench, at the Bar 
of the House of Peers ; “ Considering,” says 
lie, “ the situation and abilities of Lord Mans- 
“ field, I do not scniple to affirm, with the 
“ most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, 
“ that in my judgement, he is the very worst 
“ and most dangerous man in the kingdom. 
“ Thus far I have done my duty in endeavour- 
“ ing to bring him to punishment. But, mine 
“ is an inferior, ministerial office in the 
Temple of Justice. 1 have bound the 
“ victim, and dragged him to the altar.” 
Severe, and perhaps unmerited as these accu¬ 
sations may appear, yet Lord Mansfield’s 
warmest admirers never attempted to deny, 
that at every period of time while he presided 
in the Court of KingS Bench, his opinions 
and his Decrees, if not adverse to the liberty 
of the Press, and to the freedom of the sub¬ 
ject, uniformly IcJaned towards the Crown. 

E 3 
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Nor is it possible to justify, either in a moral, 
or in a legal point of view, his partial and 
oppssissive conduct towards Wilkes in 1763, 
when the Charges against hina for publishing 
No. 45. of the “ Ncwth BritoHj” and the 
“ Essay on Woman,” were tried in the Court 
of King^s Bench; while their author, wounded 
at the time in a Duel, was absent at Paris. 
Lord Mansfield’s enemies, not without some 
reason asserted, that he was better calculated 
to fill the office of a PrcBtor under Justinian, 
than to preside as Chief Criminal Judge of this 
kingdom, in the reign of George the Third. 

Lord Loughborough, who owed to Lord 
North his recent elevation to the Peerage, 
constituted one of his ablest advocates, and 
most zealous supporters, in that House. Wed- 
derbum had risen through the gradations of 
the law, amidst the discussions of Parliament, 
side by side with Thurlow. More temperate, 
pliant, artftil, and accommodating in his man¬ 
ners than the Chancellor, he equalled that 
Nobleman in eloquence, if he did not even 
surpass him. Chdrcfeill, in one of hi^ Satires, 
has thought proper to describe Weddefburn, 
as « Mute at the Bar, but in the Senate loud.” 
No man however in public life, possessed more 
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versatility oi talents, or abilities better adapted 
to every situation. He proved himself as re¬ 
lined a Courtier at St James’s, as he wp an 
able lawyer at Westminster. His defence ot* 
Lord Clive, when under accusation before 
the House of Commons, augmented Wedder- 
bum’s legal, as well as parliamentary repu¬ 
tation. It had been perpetually progressive 
since that time, and rendered him, whether 
as a Member of the lower, or of the upper 
House, one of the most distinguished orna¬ 
ments of the long Robe. 

Nor did the Opposition at this time want 
men of distinguished capacity, professional 
and political, in the House of Lords, though 
the Marquis of Rockingham was not to be 
accounted among the number. His rank, his 
integrity, and his vast patrimonial property, 
rather than any intellectual endowments, had 
placed him at the head of his party. Duiing 
the short period of time when he formerly 
filled the post of First Lord of the Treasury, 
he had displayed more rectitude of intention, 
than either vigor or abi|ity. Even his consti¬ 
tution and frame of body appeared inadequate 
to the fatigues of an ofiichd situation demand¬ 
ing energy and appUcafion. Lord Camden 
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on the contrary, though much more advanced 
in years, had retained all the powers of his 
mxR^ combined with personal activity. In 
Debate, he might be esteemed equal to Lord 
Mani^eld himself; while his exertions at every 
period of his life, in defence of the constitu¬ 
tional liberties of the subject, gave him a sort 
of superiority to that Nobleman, and greatly 
endeared him to the nation. His name, 
almost always united with the great Earl of 
Chatham, ever since the accession of George 
the Third, seemed inseparable from the idea 
of freedom. 


If indefatigable and laborioUvS pertinacity, 
could recommend to office, or qualify for 
public employment, few members of the upper 
House possessed a better title to that praise, 
than the Duke of Richmond. However limited 
might be the range of his ideas, he supplied 
in some measure by application, the dehciency 
of original talent. His person, manners, and 
address, were all full of dignity; and the per¬ 
sonal beauty which distinguished Mademoi¬ 
selle de la Querouailla, mistress of Charles the 
Second, his great grandmother, was* not be¬ 
come extinct in him. She is known to have 
retained her charmsi down to a very late period 
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of her life; md the fables related of Ninon de 
I’Enclos, were in some measure verified in the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. The late Gejyige 
Selwyn, who had seen her at Richmond House 
in the year 1733 ; — for, she survived Clmrles 
the Second, near fifty years ; assured me that 
she was even then possessed of many attrac¬ 
tions, though verging towards fourscore. Like 
his nephew, Mr. Fox, the Duke did not spare 
the King, when addressing the House of 
Lords; and he was considered as peculiarly 
obnoxious at St. James’s. Accused by his 
enemies, of wanting personal courage, he 
manifested at least no defect of political 
resolution. At the East India House, in his 
quality of a Proprietor, no less than as a Peer 
of Parliament, at Westminster, he was ever 
active; vigilant in detecting and exposing 
abuses, real or imaginary; perpetuallyi^ har- 
rassing every Department wdth enquiries; and 
attacking in turn, the Army, the Admiralty, 
and the Treasury. 

But no individual in the upper House; 
attracted so much national attention from his 
accomplishments, talents, and extensive infer* 
mation on all subjects of foreign or domestic 
policy, as the Earl of Shelburne. In the prime 

9 
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of life, aud in the full vigour of his faculties, 
be displayed whenever he rose to speak, an 
intimate knowledge of Europe, together witli 
such a variety of matter, as proved him emi¬ 
nently qualified to fill the highest official 
situation* At an early period of His Majesty’s 
reign, in 1766, he had occupied with great 
and general approbation, the post of Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, during 
more than two years; and he might justly 
look forward on any change of Ministers, to 
be again employed in a similar, or even in a 
higher place of trust and power. His acquaint¬ 
ance with the Continent was minute and 
accurate, the result of ocular inspection on 
many points, corrected by reflexion; and im¬ 
proved by coirespondence or communications 
with foreigners of eminence, whom he assi- 
duQualy cultivated and protected. Mr. Fox 
liimself was far inferior to Lord Shelburne in 
these branches of information. Nor was that 
nobleman less versed in all . the principles of 
Finance and of Revenue, than in the other 
objects of political study that form a States¬ 
man. His house, or more properly to speak, 
hia palace in Berkeley-square, which had for¬ 
merly constituted the residence of the Earl of 
Bute; formed at once the.centre of a consi- 
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derable party, as well as the Asylum of tjaste 
and science. It is a fact, that during the 
latter years of Lord North’s Administration, 
he retained three or four Clerks in constant 
pay and employment, under his own loof, 
who were solely occupied in copying state- 
papers or accounts. Every measure of Finance 
adopted by the first Minister, passed, if I may 
so express myself, through the Alembic of 
Shelburne House, where it was examined and 
severely discussed. There, while Dunning 
and Barre met to settle their plan of action, as 
Members of Parliament on the Opposition 
Bench in the House of Commons; .Jackson, 
who likewise sat in the same assembly, for 
New Romney, and the variety of whose infor¬ 
mation had acquired him the name of “ Om- 
“ niscicnt Jackson,” furnished every species 
of legal or general knowledge. Dr. Price and 
Mr. Baring produced financial plans, or made 
arithmetical calculations, meant to controverl 
and overturn, or to expose those of the first 
Lord of the Treasury: while Dr. Priestley, who 
lived under the Earl of Shelburne’s personal 
protection, (just as the celebrated Hobbes had 
(lone at Chatsworth, under the immediate 
patronage of tlie Earls of Devonshire, in the 
preceding Century ;) prosecuted in the midst 
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of Londoili his philosophical and chemical 
researches. Nor ouglit I to omit in this list 
of extraordinary men, the distinguished names 
of Jervis, and of Jekyll j one of whom has risen 
to such naval honours; and the other has at¬ 
tained to an equal eminence at the Bar, as he 
enjoys from the charms of his conversation, in 
private society. 

In his person, manners, and address, the 
Earl of Shelburne wanted no external quality 
requisite to captivate or conciliate mankind. 
Adable, polite, communicative, and courting 
popularity, he drew round him a number of 
followers or adherents. His personal courage 
was indisputable. Splendid and hospitable at 
his table, he delighted his guests by the charms 
of his conversation and society. In his mag¬ 
nificent library, one of the finest of its kind in 
England, he could appear as a Philosopher 
and a man of letters. With such various 
endowments of mind, sustained by rank and 
fortune, he necessarily excited universal con¬ 
sideration, and seemed to be pointed out by 
Nature for the first employments. But, the 
confidence which his moral character inspired, 
did not equal the reputation of his abilities. 
His adversaries accused him of systematic 
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duplicity and insincerity, lliey even asserted 
that unless all the rules of Physiognomy were 
set at defiance, his very countenance and 
features eloquently indicated falsehood. In 
order to fix upon him so injurious an impu¬ 
tation, they gave him the Epithet of Malagrida, 
from the name of a Portuguese Jesuit, well 
known in the modern history of that kingdom. 
And these insinuations, though not perhaps 
accompanied with proofs, were nevertheless, 
either from the credulity or the malignity of 
mankind, widely circulated, as well as very 
generally believed throughout the nation. 


February.] Among the circumstances 
wdiich will alw'ays render the Session of 1781 
peculiarly interesting to posterity, must be ac¬ 
counted the active appearance of Pitt and of 
Sheridan on the floor of the House of Com¬ 
mons, They both may be said to have com¬ 
menced their brilliant parliamentary career, 
nearly at the same time, within a few days of each 
other. Both spoke on the side of Opposition, 
and both were received with marked appro¬ 
bation, by every part of their audience, i was 
present when each of tliem rose for the first 
time, Pitt led the way, on the second reading 
of Burke’s Bill for “ the Reform of the King’s 
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** Household which, though r^ected in 
the last Session of the preceding Parliament, 
its author did not the less bring forward anew, 
tow'ards the dose of the Month of February. 
He reiterated the same Encomiums on the 
enlightened retrenchments made by Necker, 
with which he had entertained the House in 
1780; extolled the discernment of Louis the 
Sixteenth, in making choice of such a Minis¬ 
ter for Superintendant of the Finances; and 
asserted that the selection would produce 
more substantial beiietit, as well as more solid 
gloiy to his reign, than had resulted from all 
the deeds of Henry the Fourth. But, the 
measures adopted by an arbitrary Prince for 
maintaining a war, in which, contrary to every 
maxim of wise policy, no less than by the 
subversion of all treaties subsisting between 
France and England, he had engaged with us, 
did not appear to form a proper model for our 
imitation.. After a Debate of considerable 
length, the Bill was rejected by a majority ol' 
forty-tbree Votes, in a very full House. Great 
expectations having been formed of Pitt, a 
sort of anxious impatience for his coming 
fbrw^d, pervaded the assembly; which was 
strongly impressed from common report, with a 
belief of bis lieredilary talents and eloquence. 
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He unquestionably commenced under most 
auspicious circumstances'; his Birth, and his 
Name, by resuscitating as it were the first Earl 
of Chatham, whose memory awakened such 
animating recollections, preparing every ear 
to be attentive; and thus removing aU the 
impediments that present themselves in the 
way of ordinary men, when attempting to 
address Parliament. But, sanguine as might 
be the opinions entertained of his ability, he 
far exceeded them; seeming to attain at his 
outset, that object, which other Candidates for 
public fame or favour, slowly and laboriously 
effect by length of time and regular gra¬ 
dations. 

It was in reply to Lord Nugent that Pitt 
first broke silence, from under the Gallery on 
the Opposition side of tlie House. The same 
composure, self-possession, and imposing dig¬ 
nity of manner, which afterwards so eminently 
characterized him when seated on the Trea¬ 
sury Bench; distinguished him in this first 
essay of his powers, though he then wanted 
three months to have compleated his twenty- 
second year.,- The same nervous, correct, 
and poMshed diction, free B*om any inaccuracy 
of language, or embarrassment of deport- 
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inent, which, as First Minister, he subsequently^ 
displayed, were equatiy manifested cm this 
occasion. Formed for a popular assembly, he, 
seemed made to guide its deliberations, from 
the first moment that he addressed the mem¬ 
bers composing it. But, a circumstance which 
will more forcibly exemplify this assertion, 
than any description, I must not omit. Lord 
George Germain having occasion to make 
some verbal communication to Welbore Ellis, 
who sat near him, they continued during a 
few moments to wnisper each other, while 
Mr. Pitt was speaking. Offended at such an 
apparent inattention on the part of two indi¬ 
viduals so high in office, he suddenly sus¬ 
pended his discourse; and then looking roimd 
upon the House, which vras all ear, he said, 
with a manner, and in a tone still more im* 
pressive than the reproofi “ I shall wait till 
“ the Agamemmn of the present day, has 
finished his consultation with the Nestor of 
“ the Treasury Bench.” The observation, 
which, independent of its classic beauty, and 
its severity, arose from an accident impossible 
to have b^n foreseen, it was obvious, could 
not therefore be premeditated \ and its effect, 
not only on the two persons to whom it was 
specially directed, but on the House at large. 
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was electrick. Lord Geo^'ge and Mr. Ellis, 
in some confusion, instantly resumed their 
former attitudes, and Mr. Pitt experienced 
no further interruption. All men beheld in 
him at once a future Minister; and the Op¬ 
position, overjoyed at such an accession of 
strength, vyed with each other in their En¬ 
comiums, as well as in their predictions of 
his certain elevation. Burke exclaimed, that 
“ he was not merely a chip of the old block, 
“ but the old block itself.” Nor did Fox do 
less justice to the talents of this new compe¬ 
titor for power, popularity, and employment. 
Having carried him to Brookes's Club, a few 
days after\vards, Pitt was elected .a member 
of that society, which then comprehended 
almost all the men of rank and great talents 
engaged in parliamentary Opposition to Mi¬ 
nisters. It is a fact, that Pitt remained during 
several years, a member of Brookes's ; but he 
rarely, if ever, appeared there, after he came 
into Office. So nice was his tact, so deep his 
penetration, and* in so different a mould was 
he cast from Fox, that even on liis first recep¬ 
tion in Sti James’s-street, tlioiigh it was of 
the most flattering description, he was not 
dazzled nor won by it. On the contrary he 
held, back, and never coalesced with that 
voL. II. r 
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party, beyond extenial appearances. • Fox 
himself’soon perceived the coldness of hia new 
ally, for whom play had no attractions: but 
neitlier he nor Burke were probably aw'are 
of the profound and regulated# but soaring 
ambition, which animated him to aspire, with¬ 
out passing through any intermediate stage, 
to the first employments of the State- Still 
Jess could they apprehend or foresee, that he 
would form during the greater part of their 
future lives, the priiic^^al and insurmountable 
bar to their own attainment, or permanent 
enjoyment of office. 

Mr. Pitt, when he thus rose for the first 
time, represented the Borough of Appleby in 
Westmoreland, and was indebted for his seat 
in the House, to Sir James Lowther; whose 
property and parliamentary influence, which 
in the Counties of Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land were immense, enabled him to bring 
seven or eight Members into that assembly. 
Sir James was rewarded by Mr. Pitt, for this, 
and for other services, with ap English Earl¬ 
dom, little more than three years ai^rwards.. 
But he eagerly embraced the first occasion 
which presented itself^ to obtain a more inde¬ 
pendent scat, in Parliament, and to eman>> 
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cipate himself from any dependance on, or 
personal connexion with the Lowther Family. 
The matrimonial alliance of Sir James with 
Lord Bute, one of whose daughters he had 
inaitied; the name of Lowi^wr, which had 
been rendered unpopular, if not odious, by 
the memorable contest with the Duke of Port¬ 
land, in the beginning of the present reign; 

and. even the character of Sir James Lowther 

* 

himselfi tyrannical, ovej-bearing, violent, and 
frequently under no restraint of temper, or of 
reason % — all these combined motives im.- 
pelted Mr. Pitt to seek elsewhere a more inde¬ 
pendent title, to call himself one ol‘ the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people; particularly after 
bis elevation to the head of the Treasury. 
He was, nevertheless, compelled to wait for 
fnich an occasion, till the Dissolution of Par¬ 
liament in March, 1784, during all which 
periotl he sat for Appleby, even ,wlien Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, under Lord Shel¬ 
burne’s Administration, and afterwards when 
lirst Lord ol' the Treasury. At length, in the 
•Spring of 1784, his ministerial weight, rather 
;than hl»individual qualities and interest; en- 
iibled him to turn out Lord John Townsend, 
(then Mr. John Townsend), and to place him¬ 
self at the head of the Poll for the University of 
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Cambridge j an election, and a seat, in every 
sense gratifying to his feelings. 

It was not, indeed, to the personal friend^ 
ship of Sir James Lowther, that he originally 
owed his entrance into the House of Com¬ 
mons. He was indebted for that advantage^ 
which conducted him with such rapidity, to 
the highest offices, principally, if not solely, 
to the late Duke of Rutland, a Nobleman of 
nearly the same age as Mr. Pitt. The early 
intimacy which subsisted between tliem at the 
University of Cambridge, was cemented by 
the political ties that had formerly united their 
fathers, tlie Marquis of Granby, and the Earl 
of Chatham, during the reign of George the 
Second. Jis every circumstance connected 
with the public life and career of such a man 
as Mr. Pitt, becomes interesting, I shall relate 
from my own personal knowledge, some facts 
not undeserving of commemoration, upon thiSi 
subject. 

Among the persons who were admitted to 
the familiarity of the late Duke of Rutland, 
and who had access to him at almost all hours, 
about this time, was a man of the name of 
Kirkpatrick. Possessing a small property at 
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Penrith, in the County of Cumberland, within 
a few miles of Lowther Hall, he was known 
to, and protected by Sir James Lowther, with 
whom he maintained a constant and habit\ial 
intercourse. The Duke and Sir James, both, 
treated him as a sort of Buffoon, who diverted 
them by his eccentricities, and he was fre¬ 
quently employed between them, on errands 
or messages. During the Autumn of the year 
17,^0, the Duke dispatched Kirkpatrick from 
his house in Arlingtori-street, to Sir James 
Lowther, who resided in Charles-street, Berke- 
ley-square; with a verbal request, that “ Sir 
“ James would do him the favour, if possible, 
“ to reserve a seat among his Boroughs, for a 
friend of the Duke’s, Mr, William Pitt, a 
* younger son of the Earl of Chatham.” 
Kirkpatrick has often related to me the par¬ 
ticulars of his interview and conversation Avith 
Sir James Lowther, whom he found in the 
act of*shaving himself. “ Well, Kirk,” for so 
he was always denominated; said Sir James, 
what may be your business ?” « I am come 
from Arlington-street,” answered he, “ with 
“ a message to you from the Duke.” « What 
“ are his commands?” replied Sir James. 

He requests that you will oblige him by re- 
“ serving a seat for a friend of his, Mr. Pitt^ 

^ 3 
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“ Lord Chatham's brother, a young gentle- 
“ mail of vast abilities, whom the Duke wishes^ 
to bring into Parliament/’ I wish he liad 
sent sooner to mereturned he; “ Is he 
“ very anxious about it, Kirk ?” ** Exceed- 
ingly so, you may be assured.” ** Then go 
“ back to the Duke,” was his reply, “ and 
“ tell him that I will see him in the course of 
« this day, and we will talk the matter over 
“ together.” Kirkpatrick carried back^’'^e 
answer : Sir James Lowther and the Duke of 
Rutland having met, the eventual consequence 
of their interview w as that Mr. Pitt came in 
for Appleby. Not, however, at the General 
Election which took place in September, 1780. 
Mr. William Low’ther, the present Earl of 
Lonsdale, having succeeded in making his 
election for Carlisle, as well as for Appleby, 
vacated his seat for tlie latter place, after the 
meeting of Parliament, and Mr. Pitt was thwi 
returned for that Borough. This event did 
not happen betbre the beginning of 1781, 
towards the close of* Januar}^ when he took 
the oaths and his seat. He remained silent 
abemt ftve weeks, before he rose and pro- 
noimced bis first Speech. 

M Having been brought up, as k universally 
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known, to the profession of the law, he went 
the Western Circuit, as a Barrister, in the 
Spring of the year 1780. But he unquestion¬ 
ably meditateil very early, a slioiter, and 
more brilliant, though perhaps not a less 
laborious, mode of attaining to personal and 
political elevation. He could not be ignai*ant 
of the prodigious powers with which nature 
had endowed him; whicli talents, iiis father, 
who'must equally have perceived them, had 
cultivated with the utmost care. A son of‘ 
the gi-eat Eaid of Chatham, however narrow 
might be his fortune, yet could not experience 
much difficulty in procuring entrance into the 
House of Commons j and never was any 
juncture more propitious for his surmounting 
all the ordinary impediments in the way to 
high employment. In 1781, Lord North pal¬ 
pably and evidently verged towards his ex¬ 
tinction as First Minister. With him, it was 
obvious, all his Colleagues in the Cabinet 
must pass away, and a new order of things 
would arise. America having nearly ejected 
her emancipation, peace, it was prdbable, 
would follow that event, at no great distance 
of time. The King was unpopular; while 
Fox had become an object of general attach¬ 
ment throtighout the country, in defiance of 
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his excesses, principally by the steady oppo-^ 
sition which he. bad given to the American 
war. But, both those circumstances rendered 
him odious to His Majesty, who disliked his 
political principles, and reprobated his per¬ 
sonal irregularities. Lord Rockingham, and 
the Duke of Portland, were only great names, 
and heads at' a Party. It was impossible for 
the Sovereign, even if he had wished it, to 
call the Duke of Grafton back to office: Lord 
Bute himself would have been less obnoxious 
to the countr}’’. No individual in either House 
of Pai'liament, except Lord Shelburne, re¬ 
mained, therefore, who could rationally aspire 
to succeed Lord North, unless by violence, 
and against the King’s inclination. Mr. Pitt’s 
youth might, indeed, seem at first sight, an 
insurmountable impediment to his being 
placed in a Cabinet Office, without first passing 
through the intermediate stages. But, com* 
mon rules and precedents did not apply to him, 
whose hereditary claims to national regard, 
as the living representative of that great Mi¬ 
nister who had humbled the House of Bourbon, 
disposed all men to consider him with pre¬ 
dilection. Mr. Fox derived no such moral 
inheritance from his father; whose' memdryj 
lar from being embalmed in tlie veneration of 
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the JEnglish people, laboured on the contrary, 
under * imputations of peculation the most 
generally diHused^ There existed, therefore, 
no solid obstacle to Mr. Pitt's speedy attain¬ 
ment, even of the greatest Ministerial situa¬ 
tions, in the course of a very short time. And 
when we contemplate the range of his mind, 
the ver}'^ limited fortune that he possessed, the 
coldness of his constitution, the dominion 
which he exercised over his passions, the ex¬ 
pansion of his intellect, the splendor of his 
eloquence, and the immeasurable ambition or 
thirst of power which impelled him; we may 
give him credit for having, almost as soon aa 
he came into Parliament, foreseen, anticipated, 
and confidently calculated on his soon reach¬ 
ing the object of his exertions. 

I have been assured, that while going the 
Circuit to which 1 have alluded, he was re¬ 
tained as Junior Counsel, in a Cause, with a 
small Fee, by Mr. James Dutton, who became, 
a short time subsequent, Member for the 
County of Glocester. After this first ac¬ 
quaintance made witli each other, they met, 
however, no more, except in Parliament, till 
the beginning of the year 1784. At that time 
Mr. Pitt, who, though First Lord of the Trea* 
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siiry and Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, could 
ftot Command a M^ority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, where he held his power by a most pre¬ 
carious tenure; was anxiously looking round 
for assistance and support. Mr. Dutton hav¬ 
ing requested an inter\ iew, then waited on 
him as First Minister, and stated that he was 
disposed, as well as desirous, to support His 
Mjqesty’s Government: but, that as it "was 
highly probable, or rather almost certain, the 
conflict between the two parties, must pro¬ 
duce a speedy Dissolution of l^arllament, if 
Mr. Pitt retained his Gflice; and as it would 
be most inconvenient for him to stand a con¬ 
tested Election for Glocestershire ; he there- 
fori 5 hoped tor tiie conditional promise of 
being recommended to His Majesty for a 
Peerage, in return for his interest and vote. 
To this proposition Mr. Pitt replied, that he 
should be happy to receive Mr. Dutton’s aid, 
and should always retain a becoming remem¬ 
brance of his friendship or assistance; but 
that he did not desire, and could not accept 
it, under such a condition, t& which he could 
m no degree accede, nor would come under 
any engagement of the proposed nature. 
With that short answer, so analogous to his 
diaracter, he dismissed Mr. Dutton; • who 
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wisely, however, trusting to his gratitude, 
voted with him on every Division, during the 
critical period which followed. Nor did he 
miscalculate his interests: for, within four 
months afl;erwards, in May of the same year, 
he received his reward, being created a Peer, 
by the title of Lord Sliireborne. 

Sheridan, on the other hand, notwithstand- 
ing the extent and variety of* his endowments, 
which many persons may perhaps consider to 
have been even superior to those of Mr. Pitt 
himself; did not instantly take possession of 
the House in the same commanding manneiv 
The reason was obvious. Though Sheridan 
manifested, from the ^I’st time that he pre* 
sented himself to public notice as a Speaker, 
the greatest talents for Debate ; yet he found 
many impediments, prejudices, and obstacles, 
to surmount in his progress. It is likewise to 
be remarked, that Mr. Pitt, when he rose for 
the first time, spoke in r&plif, Sheridan, who, 
tlicmgh he bad previously risen in the House, 
may be said to have commenced his career by 
introducing three Motions, respecting “ the* 
“ interference of an armed Fwce in suppress- 
ing the Riots of June, 1780;” must natur¬ 
ally have arranged his ideas with more order 
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Rnd precision, than it was possible to do in 
•answer to a preceding Speech. In fact, he 
won his way by superior talent, temper, wit, 
and argument, which enabled him to triilmph 
over every difficulty. Mr. Ktt might be said to 
descend, as from an eminence, on the House. 
Sheridan laboured up hill, with slow, but uni¬ 
form pace, sustained altogether by his own 
prodigious parts, and by Fox's steady friend¬ 
ship. His father, though a man of genius^ 
could lend him no assistance. Old Sheridan 
was, on the contrar)-, in such contracted cir¬ 
cumstances, as to have been compelled, for 
his support, some years after the period of 
which I am now speaking, to give Lectures, 
at a very low price, on dramatic Elocution or 
Declamation, at a public room, in Gerrard-^ 
street, Soho. Henderson, the celebrated 
Actor, was, I believe, his Co-adjutor. No 
individual in my time, Burke himself not ex¬ 
cepted, owed less to fortune, or was more 
indebted to nature for his vast reputation and 
success, than ShWidan. He did not, how¬ 
ever, succeed in the object of his Speech, 
which evidently meant to throw a severe, 
though an indirect censure, on the Sovereign, 
as well as on the Administration, for issuing 
those Orders which had rescued London from 
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the last effects of violence and outrage. Lord 
North disdained either to demand, or to accept, 
indemnity for an act, which, be was conscious, 
merited the highest commendation j and the 
House rejected Ip a large Majority, the only 
one of Sheridan’s three Motions that he ven¬ 
tured to submit to a Division. It may indeed 
justly excite some astonishment, that any Body 
of men should attempt to call into question 
the rectitude and propriety of a measure, 
only applied at the last extremity, in order to 
rescue the Capital from inevitable conflagra¬ 
tion, and public Credit from total subversion. 
But, never were the powers of Government 
fallen into such debility, as towards the close 
of the American war. Nor ever did Opposi¬ 
tion venture to treat Pitt, or Addington, or 
Perceval, with the contumelious personality, 
whicli Fox and Burke used towards Lord 
^orth, on a variety of occasions. 

March.] That Minister, though supported 
by a Parliament newly elected, and though 
he had carried the Address to the Throne at 
the commencement of the Session, by sixty- 
nine Votes, yet was by no means master of 
its deliberations. He retained, indeed, a 
Majority, which might be esteemed consider- 
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able; but it was nevertheless fluctuating, 
precarious, and destitute of confidence in 
their Leader. »Th& Minority, on the con- 
ti-ary, who augmented every month in num- 
bers and animation, considered the termin¬ 
ation of the American war, as the term of 
the existence of the Administration; and tliey 
already predicted, as well as anticipated‘With 
certainty, the ill success of Lord Cornwallis’s 
expedition against the Southern Provinces. 
Notwithstanding, indeed, some faint gleams of 
hope and of success which appeared in the 
Spring of 1781, few except the most sanguine, 
continued to expect the reduction of America 
to obedience, by the British arms. Em- 
bddened by the disastrous state of foreign 
affairs, and availing themselves of the unpo- 
pulai'ity of the Ministry, the Opposition at¬ 
tacked in the severest terms. Lord North’s 
financial measures. The Loan which he had 
recently negotiated, having risen suddenly to 
a prodigious Premium, became a subject of 
bitter invective, as profuse, improvident, and 
constituting a systematic engine of parlia¬ 
mentary corruptionr And though the bargain 
which had been made, was ultimately main¬ 
tained by w Majority of more thmflfly Votes; 
yet the impression jH-oduced by Opposition, 
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both in, and out of the House, announced 
an apprimching Crisis, however it might still 
be suspended or protracted by a variety of* 
events. 

I cannot too often repeat, while dwelling on 
this period of our History, that no virtues of' 
the Sovereign, however eminent, and no abi¬ 
lity of Administration, however recognized, 
could stem the unpopulaiity of the American 
■war. M^ith the two exceptions of Johnson 
and of Gibbon, the former of whom defended 
in print, the measures of Government, in the 
beginning of the contest; and the latter, after 
drawing up the Manifesto issued against Spain 
in 1779, voted, as a Member of the House of 
Commons, in support of Lord North, through¬ 
out the whole progress of hostilities ; all the 
eminent or shining talents of the country, led 
on by Burke, were marshalled in support of 
the Colonies. The aid of Poetry alone seemed 
wanting to compleat the delusion. Just at 
this time the marriage of Lord Altliorpe, (the 
present Earl Spencer,) with Miss Lavinia 
lliugham, took place } an event whidh I only 
mention incidentally, as it gave birth to one 
of the most beautil'ul lyric productions in the 
English, language. Mr. Jones, better known 

9 
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afterv^aixis as Sir William Jones, emulating at 
once die fame of Milton and of Gray, in 
” The Muse recalled,” reminded us of some 
of the most touching passages of “ Lycidas,” 
and of ** The Bard.” He, too, lent liis 
powerful assistance to the cause of Rebellion. 
Like Goldsndth, who, ten years earlier, erro¬ 
neously assumed in his “ Deserted Village,” 
as the Basis of his Poem, that population 
and rural happiness were abandoning Eng¬ 
land ; Jones carried his assumption in our dis¬ 
favour, to a still g»*eater length. Juvenal, 
though he wrote under Domitian, only asserts 
that female modesty and justice withdrew 
from earth to heaven, after the extinction of 
Saturn’s reign: 

Paulatim deindc ad superos Astraea recessit, 

Hac comite, atque duae pariter fugere sorores.** 

But Jone% after lamenting that “ Freedom 
“ and Concord repudiate the sons of Albion,” 
carries off all the VirtuesTrom this degenerate 
Island: 

“ Truth, justice, reason, valour, with them fly. 

To seek a purer soil, a more congenial sky.** 

Impelled by the prejudice which .then pre^ 
vailed, and borne on the wings of poetic 
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Off well as of Party violence, he transports 
these virtues to the Chesapeake and the De¬ 
laware: ^ 


“ Beyond xhe vast Atlantic deep, 

A dome by viewless Genii shall be nus’d, 

The walls of Adamant, compact and steep, 

The portals with sky-tinctured gems embWd. 
There on a lofty throne shall Virtue stand: 

To her the youth of!Delaware shall kneel; 

And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land. 
Bow, Tyrants, bow beneath th’ avenging steel!” 


Here, in a fine frenzy, he seems to behold 
as in a vision, the modern Washington, and 
the Congress met, after successfully throwing 
off all subjection to Great Britain. George 
the Third is pretty clearly designated in the 
last line, apostrophizing tyrants. It was not, 
however, civil liberty, but independence on 
the mother country ; it was not freedom, but 
emancipation from the parent stock, that 
America emulated to Attain by arms. She 
might have been admitted to participate in 
the blessings of our free Constitution; but she 
must then have paid her pecuniary debts to 
British subjects, all which became liquidated 
in the Crucible of Insurrection. Burke, within, 
ten years after the conclusion of the American 
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war, found out his error, when he beheld the 
French Revolution spring from the ashes of' 
Hancock and Adams. He then endeavoured, 
as he said, “ to trim the boat at the other 
“ end.” Mr. Fox never could discover any 
thing wrong, either in the one, or in the other 
Revolution, We have lived to behold the 
virtuous American Government, within thirty 
years from the period of their emancipation, 
voluntarily become the accomplices and allies 
of the most sanguinary, flagitious, and obdu¬ 
rate tyrant, who ever ap})eared among men. 
We have seen this virtuous people yoke them¬ 
selves to his car, when he was setting out for 
Moscow', in opposition to the united strug¬ 
gles of all Europe for deliverance; thus en¬ 
deavouring, as far as their power extended, 
to cement by our destruction, his detestable 
empire. Madison, unlike Thrasibulus or 
Brutus, only aspired to uphold and perpet¬ 
uate the dominion of his Corsican Master. It 
will demand Ages to wipe out the stain of such 
national tui*pitude, from the American annals. 
But, under Lord North’s Administration, the 
Insurgents beyond the Atlantic, were gene¬ 
rally seen through the most partial and favour¬ 
able Medium: while Philip the Second, in his 
attempt to exting’uish all the rights of human 
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nature among his subjects in the Netherlands, 
was liardly stigmatized with severer epithets, 
than the Opposition applied to the King of 
Great Britain. 

The consideration of East India affairs, 
which formed one of the most important 
objects of the Session, engrossed universal 
attention. As early as February, a Select 
Committee having been appointed, ostensibly 
for the exclusive purpose of reporting on the 
state and abuses of the Supreme Court of Ju¬ 
dicature in Bengal, General Richard Smith 
was placed at their head, as Chairman. His 
local knowledge of India, seemed to qualify 
him in some measure for the situation. He 
had acquired a large fortune, while in that part 
of the world; but, which he was supposed to 
liave squandered since his return. Though 
destitute of the advantages of education, be 
did not by any means want parts ; and he dis¬ 
played some talent in addressing the House. 
But as the Committee allowed themselves to 
become subservient to the purposes of Party, 
and particularly to be made the instrument of 
personal enmities or resenteents, they soon 
degenerated into an engine of private attack, 
and of individual persecution. 
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April.] Intelligence of Hyder Ally’s inva¬ 
sion of the Carnatic, followed by the defeat 
of the British forces under Fletcher and 
Baillic, which reached London in April, 
spread universal consternation. In order 
fully to appreciate the extent of that cala¬ 
mity, and its operation on the public mind, 
we must recollect the state of the British Em¬ 
pire at the period under our review. The 
fabrick seemed to be every-where collapsing 
by its own weight, or yielding to external 
attack. In the Western Hemisphere, America 
might be considered as already lost. Many 
of the Windward and Leeward Islands were 
reduced to the obedience of France ; and the 
remainder, it was thought, must speedily fall. 
Jamaica itself appeared insecure. At home, 
the public Funds experienced a progressive 
depression; while Ireland taking up arms, 
demanded freedom, sword in hand. Cadiz 
and Brest had been crowded with our cap¬ 
tured Merchantmen, to whom the English 
Navy no longer afforded its accustomed pro* 
tection. Under these circumstances, ther eyes 
and hopes of all men were turned towards the 
East, as the only^quarter from which ive might 
expect relief. But, there, a combination of 
European and Asiatic enemies, aided by in- 
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ternal Rebellion, and fomented by discord 
among the Mcmbei's of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, threatened the subversion of our power 
on the Ganges, no Jess than on tlie Coast of 
Coromandel. Hastings quitting Calcutta, had 
repaired to Benares, in order to arrest the 
progress of Cheyt Sing’s revolt. At Madi*as, 
the Government of Rumbold was become 
odious for rapacity, and despicable from its 
pusillanimity. Nor must it be forgotten that 
we then neitlier possessed the Cape of Good 
Hope, nor Ceylon, nor Giizerat, nor the 
Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, nor Java, 
nor the Moluccas. Even the Carnatic be¬ 
longed, not to us, but to our Ally, the Nabob 
of Arcot. With the Mharatta Empire we 
were at war. The rich Countries ot* Mysore 
and of Bidnoor, occupying a central portion 
of the Peninsula, extending through several 
degrees of Latitude along the Malabar Coast, 
and intersecting all communication by land 
between the two Presidencies of Madras and 
of Bombay*, — these territories, so calculated 
to annoy us, were then subjected to a martial, 
enterprizing, and active Prince, animated by 
determined hostility to the* English, assisted 
by French Engineers, and himself habituated 
to the European system of Tactics. His 
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Cavalry bursting in through the defiles of the 
mountains of the €rhauts, overran the fertile 
plains of the Carnatic and of Tanjore, bearing 
down all resistance. Madras itself, invested 
by the enemy, was scarcely preseiwed from 
falling into Hyder’s possession; and it must 
be confessed that the British Dominions in 
Hindostan, shook to their foundation. 


May.] Such was the impression produced 
by this unexpected event, which seemed im¬ 
peratively to call for measures of energy, that 
it gave rise to the appointment of a Secret 
Committee in the House of Commons, moved 
for by the First Minister himself. The Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Dundas, being 
constituted their Chairman, they were spe¬ 
cially charged to enquire into the causes of 
the war existing in the Carnatic. Notwith¬ 
standing the severe animadversions levelled 
by the Opposition, on the Majority of the 
names chosen; several of the Members were 
men of equal ability and integrity, whose 
Reports distinctly pointed out the origin^ and 
indicated the remedy, for those abuses, or 
acts of mal-administration, which had pro¬ 
duced such complicated distress on the Coast 
of Coromandel. Lord North, in the critical 
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and perilous condition of the East India 
Company, unable to obtafen from the Pro¬ 
prietors, or from the Court of Directors, such 
advantageous pecuniary terms for the renewal 
of their Charter, as he thought the Nation 
was autliorized to demand; had recourse to 
his ordinary palliath^e, Procrastination. He 
renewed tlie Charter for a very limited period; 
and by that measure eventually originated the 
memorable Bill of Fox, to'wards the close of 
1783, wliich produced such national convul¬ 
sions, terminated by the com})leat destruction 
of the “ Coalition Ministry.” 

,lune.] Towards the middle of June, Fox, 
strenuously supported by Pitt, made an inef¬ 
fectual efibrt for compelling the Administra¬ 
tion to abandon the further prosecution of the 
American War, and to conclude peace with the 
Colonies. Neither the House, nor the Nat- 
tion, though both were wreary of the contest, 
could, however, be induced to relinquish it, 
while Lord Cornwallis seemed to be advanc¬ 
ing with his. army, through the central Pro¬ 
vinces, towards the Chesapeake. Fox’s Mo¬ 
tion was rejected by a Majority of seventy- 
three. But, the most interesting Debate of 
the Session, and in many points of view, one 
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of the most interesting Discussions which I 
ever witnessed iit the House of Commons, 
took place on the Motion for amending, or in 
fact virtually repealing, “ The Marriage Act.” 
It stood altogether unconnected with Minis* 
ters, or with Party politics, though originated 
by Fox, at a very advanced period of the 
year. The Question seemed in itself to be 
not less philosophical and moral, than a mea¬ 
sure of State, or an object of policy. Never 
did Fox appear to me in a more elevated 
light, than on that occasion, wJiile pleading 
the Cause of his fellow-subjects at large, 
against the shackles and impediments op¬ 
posed, as he asserted, by Aristocracy, family 
pride, and wealth, to the matrimonial union 
of two persons of dissimilar rank and con¬ 
dition. His father, Lord Holland, for whom 
he nourished the wannest filial affection, had 
manifested similar sentiments. General Bur- 
goyne, who supported the Bill, and whose 
eloquence was usually tame, as well as desti¬ 
tute of entertainment, seemed to rise above 
himself, and to be inspired by the subject. 
On the other hand, Burke, with no less abi¬ 
lity than Fox, and with equal powers of 
argument, appealed to many of die strongest 
passions of the human mind, while he op- 
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posed the measure brought forward by his 
friend. They completely* diverged on this 
occasion, in opposite directions, each display¬ 
ing uncommon ingenuity, enthusiasm, and 
profound reasoning, in their respective 
Speeches. Lord North, as might be expected, 
inclined to oppose every innovation on the 
Marriage Act; and there could have been 
little doubt, as far as the temper of the House 
manifested itself, that Fox’s Bill would have 
been rejected by a great Majority, if the 
sense of the Members present had been taken 
upon it. But, no Division was demanded; 
and Fox, abandoning it for the present, 
pledged himself*, if ever he should come into 
Power, to renew the Motion from the Trea¬ 
sury Bench. This pledge lie never, indeed, 
redeemed: but if we reflect, for how short a 
time he continued in Oflice, w^hen Secretary 
of State in 1782, as well as in 1783, together 
with the multiplicity of matter which then 
pressed upon him ; we cannot wonder, though 
it is possible we may regret, his not having 
resumed the subject. 


July.] Many circumstances contributed to 
sustain, and to prolong, the duration of Lord 
North’s Administration, notwithstanding the 
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misfortunes and disgraces^ which continued 
annually to mark its progress. The Mu¬ 
tiny in the Pensylvania Line, which for a 
moment seemed to men^e the American 
Congress with, internal revolt, during the 
Spring of 1781 ; Lord Comwallis^s victory 
over Greene, at Guilford; followed by Lord 
Rawdon’s advantage gained over the same 
General at Camden, in North and South Caro¬ 
lina ; lastly, the expectations formed from the 
advance of the British Forces into the Pro¬ 
vince of Virginia : — all these events held the 
minds of men in suspense, till the Prorogation 
of Parliament in July, allowed the Minister to 
retire for some time, Irom the scene of his 
political exertion. Tlie Province of West 
Florida had nevertheless been conquered by 
Spain, while France reduced to its subjection 
the Island of Tobago. Our only acquisition 
consisted in the seizure of the defenceless 
Island of St. Eustatius, in the West Indies, 
belonging to the Dutch ; a capture which 
served to cover Rodney and Vaughan, the 
Naval and Military Commanders in Chief, with 
Obloquy, on account of their severe treat¬ 
ment of the inhabitants. Even on the element 
of the Sea, every encounter with the enemy, 
from its indecisive nature,, rather tended to 
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augment their courage, as well as their enter* 
prize. 


August .3 The severest naval action which 
took place during the whole course of the 
American War, was the battle fought at this 
time between Parker and Zoutman, who com¬ 
manded the Englisli and Dutch squadrons in 
the North Sea, off the Dogger Bank. But, it 
bore no resemblance in its results, to the glori¬ 
ous victory obtained in our time, by Duncan, 
atCamperdown; and might more aptly be com¬ 
pared with the sanguinary, though indecisive 
conflicts for superiority under Charles the 
Second, when the Navies of Holland were led 
by Tromp and Ruyter, while those of England 
were conducted by James, Duke of York, by 
Prince Rupert, and by Montague, first Earl 
of Sandwich. On this occasion, the King, 
departing from the ordinary line of his con¬ 
duct, embarked on the Thames, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, and descended the 
river to the Nore, where he visited Admiral 
Parker, on board his ship, the “ Fortitude.”^ 
One of the defects attributed to His Majesty’s 
natural character, but, which perhaps princi¬ 
pally resulted from his secluded education 
during his grandfather’s reign, and the retired 
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habits of life which he then imbibed under 
Lord Bute’s tuition; was his supposed reluct¬ 
ance to become personally acquainted with 
the people over whom he reigned. His ene¬ 
mies described him as a'Prince averse to all 
communication with his Subjects, except at a 
Levee. Thus the “ Heroic Epistle” exclaims, 

“ Our sons some slave of greatness may behold. 
Cast in the genuine Asiatic mould, 

Who of three realms shall condescend to kno^v 
No more than he can spy from Wind«or*s brow.” 


Yet when the King, bursting for the first 
time since his accession to the Throne, through 
the restraints which he imposed on himself, 
went down to Portsmouth in June, 1773, 
inspect his fleet; with what severe raillery 
did not the same poem endeavour to expose 
him to derision ? 


“ There shall he see, as other folks have seen. 
That ships have anchors, and that seas arc green; 
Shall count the tackling trim, the streamers fine, 
With Bradshaw prattle, and with Sandwich dine; 
And then row back, amidst the cannon’s roai*, 

’ As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore.” 

But it would only argue folly to deny,' that 
during the first twenty-three years of his 
reign, from 1761, as soon as Lord Bute came^ 

I 
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into Power, to the end of 1783, when Fox 
brought forward the “ East India Bill,’* 
George the Third was most unpopular. His 
subjects, however, made him ample amends for 
so long withholding from him the testimonies 
of their affection, by the general and un¬ 
bounded attachment which they have since 
manifested towards him, down to the moment 
when he ceased to sway the sceptre. 

September.] Admiral Darby, who con¬ 
tinued to command tlie Channel Fleet, had 
successfully relieved Gibraltar, during the 
course of the Spring, when reduced to great 
extremity. But, in the Autumn, our numerical 
' inferiority compelled that Commander to take 
refuge in Torbay; while the combined French 
and Spanish Fleets, for the third time since 
the beginning of the war, occupied the en¬ 
trance of the British Channel, and even medi¬ 
tated to attack us, as we lay at anchor on our 
own coast. So low was the naval power of 
England reduced, towards the conclusion of 
Lord North's Administration, amidst the 
exhausture and calamities occasioned by the 
American war! But, towards America itselfi 
all eyes were anxiously turned; where, it 
became evident, affairs rapidly tended to sonie 
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great and decisive Crisis, Lord Cornwallis 
having advanced into the province of Vir¬ 
ginia in June, finally established himself at 
York town in August. No position could 
have been more judiciously chosen; and it 
might unquestionably have been maintained 
under every disadvantage, against the united 
force of America and of France, if a chain of 
fortuitous accidents, ratlier than a series of 
measures, had not led to the unavoidable Catas¬ 
trophe which terminated the war. De Grasse, 
who commanded the French Fleet, was not 
less favored by fortune, in finding the mouth 
of the Cliesapcake unoccupied, on his ar¬ 
rival there from tlie West Indies; than he 
derived aid from the delays tJiat prev ented the 
English Squatiron under Graves, from anti¬ 
cipating his seizure of that important station. 
Graves and Clinton, both, successively failed, 
only by the short interruption of a few days: 
the first, in occupying the Chesapeake with a 
naval force; the last, in arriving with an array, 
before Lord Cornwallis’s surrender, and there¬ 
by rescuing him from the necessity of capi¬ 
tulating to Washington. In this desperate 
situation, precluded from all possibility of 
relief^ Lord Cornwallis laid down his arms ^ 
and the American Rebellion, afler a contest 
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of more than six years, hnaily became a Re¬ 
volution. 

October.] It is at this point of time, that 
we must place the liighest elevation to which 
I^uis the Sixteenth attained during his reign: 
an elevation only to be paralleled in the French 
annals, by recurring to the brilliant Eras of 
Louis tlie Fourteenth. For his grandfather 
Louis the Fifteenth never stood on such an 
eminence in tlie eyes of Europe; not even in 
the year 1748, previous to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, though his troops, conducted by 
Marshal Saxe, after defeating the Allies in 
various actions, had then overrun the Austrian 
Low Countries, and nearly reduced Brabant. 
In October, 1781, the King of France beheld 
America finally dissevered from Great Britain, 
by the union of his armies with those of the 
Insurgents; while he received at the same 
period Lord Cornwallis’s sword, surrendered 
to La Fayette. His forces were occupied in 
pursuing their career of victory throughout 
the West Indies; and in the East, Suffrein, 
in his repeated Naval engagements with Sir 
Edward Hughes, not only maintained the 
honour of his Sovereign’s flag, but had nearly 
succeeded more than once, in obtaining a 
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decided superiority over crur squadron on the 
Coast of Coromandel. The Spanish branch 
of the House of Bourbon, acting in subser¬ 
vience to the views of the Court of Versailles, 
after subjecting Minorca and West Florida, 
held Gibraltar besieged by sea and land; the 
reduction of which fortress, calculated to 
render for ever'illustrious the reign of Charles 
the Third, 'was anticipated witii sajiguine im¬ 
patience by the tw’o Crowns. Our Commerce 
had not suffered less by the depredations, than 
our Colonies had been diminished by the 
arms, of France* Holland, ranging under the 
same Standard, made common cause 'with 
Louis, against her antient Ally. It only re¬ 
mained for them to crush the Channel fleet 
of England, in order to dictate the terms 
of peace; and so nearly did Guichen and 
Cordova, who commanded the combined 
Navies of France and Spain, appear to be 
toatchieving tliat last;obje€t, as to impress us 
with the utmost apprehension of its com¬ 
pletion. Who, when contemplating such a 
socne, could have imagined that this descend¬ 
ant of so many Kings, that had reign ed' ibr 
eight hundred years over the French, would 
perish on a Scaflbld, in his own Capital, 
scarcely more than eleven years aflerwards^ 
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the victim of his inert pusillanimity, in not 
firmly resisting the first ebullitions of popular • 
innovation! 

As if to secure and perpetuate the Bourbon 
line, the Queen of France, who had been 
married more than ten years, without giving 
a male heir to the Crown, at length brought 
into the world a Soir. Catherine of Medicis, 
like Maria Antonietta of Austria, had re¬ 
mained childless for nearly the same period 
of time, before she produced a successor. The 
young Dauphin’s baptism was performed in 
this very month, with extreme magnificence, at 
Versailles. Happily for himself, he expired 
early in June, 1789 ; only a few weeks before 
the fatal Revolution which took place in July 
of that year, swept away the Monarchy, to 
place Robespierre and Bonaparte successively 
on the throne of Henry the Fourth. The 
Dauphin was in his ninth year, when he 

finished his short career. I have been assured 
« 

by those who had access to know the fact, 
that at the age of seven years, when the 
charge of* his person, according to the esta¬ 
blished usage of the old French Court, was 
surrendered up by the Governess, and he was 
then put under the care of men; the Daiij^jiin 
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being stripped in the presence of professional 
persons, and having undergone an examin¬ 
ation, was pronounced to be without defect in 
his formation. But, being made soon atler- 
wards to sit with his feet in a wooden machine 
calculated to turn them out, the spinal marrow 
became speedily affected by it Whether this 
assertion be accurate or not, it is certain that 


the Vertebrae of the back bone growing 
crooked, lie fell into a state of languor, accom¬ 
panied by debility. 1 have seen him more 
than once while in this condition, during the 
Summer preceding his decease, taking the air 
in a carriage in the gardens of St.Cloud. His 
emaciated appearance awakened concern j but 
he was said not to want ifitelligence, and tlie 
Queen his mother manifested the warmest 


affection for him wiiile h** ing, as well as sorrow 


for his loss. Thj Duke of Normandv, his 
younger brother, Imrii under a still more in¬ 
auspicious planet, succeeded to his title, and 
became, after his father’s execution, the un¬ 


fortunate Louis the Seventeenth. 


November.] During the whole month of 
November, the concurring accounts trans¬ 
mitted to government, enumerating Lord 
Cornwallis’s embarrassments, and tlie positions 

5 
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taken by the enemy, augmented the anxiety 
of the Cabinet. Lord George Germain in 
particular, conscious that on the prosperous or 
adverse termination of that expedition, iniist 
hinge the fate of the American contest, his 
own stay in office, as well as probably the 
duration of the Ministry itself; felt, and even 
expressed to his friends, the strongest uneasi¬ 
ness on the subject. I'lie meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment meanwhile stood fixed for the 27th of 
November. On Sunday, the 25th, about noon, 
official intelligence ol‘ the surrender of the 
British forces at York Town, arrived from 
Falmouth, at Lord George Germain’s house in 
Pall-mall. Lord Wiilsingham, who previous 

to his father Sir William de Grev’s elevation 

•/ 

to the Peerage, had been Under Secretary of 
State in that department; and w])o was se¬ 
lected to st^cond the Adebess hi the House of 
Peers, on the subsequent Tuesday ; hapjiencd 
to be there wdien the messenger brought the 
news. Without communicating it to any 
other person, Lord George, for the purpose of 
dispatch, immediately got with him into a 
hackney-coach, and drove to Lord Stormont’s 
residence in Portland-place. Haying imparted 
to him the disastrous information, and taken, 
him into the carriage, they instantly propeeded 

H 3 
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to the Chancellor's house in Great Russei- 
street, Bloomsbury, whom they found at home: 
when, after a short consultation, they deter¬ 
mined to lay it, themselves in person, before 
Lord North. He had not received any inti¬ 
mation of the event, when they arrived at his 
door, in Downing-street, between one and two 
o'clock. The First Minister’s firmness, and 
even his presence of mind, gave way for a 
short time, under this awful disaster. I asked 
Lord George afterwards, how lie took the 
communication, when made to him ? “ As 
** he would have taken a ball in his breast,” 
replied Lord George. For he opened his 
arms, exclaiming wildly, as he paced up and 
down the apartment during a few minutes, 
“ Oh, God! it is all over!” Words which he 
repeated many times, under emotions of the 
deepest agitation and distress. 

When the first agitation of their minds had 
subsided, the four Ministers discussed the 
question, whether or not it might be expe¬ 
dient to prorogue Parliament for a few days: 
but, as scarcely an interval of forty-eight 
hours remained before the appointed time of 
assembling; and as many Members of both 
Houses were already either arrived in London, 
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or on the road; that proposition was aban¬ 
doned. It became, however, indispensable 
to alter, and almost to model anew the King's 
Speech, which had been already drawn up, 
and completely prepared for delivery from 
the Tlirone. This alteration was therefore 
made without delay: and at the same time. 
Lord George Germain, as Secretary for the 
American Department, sent off a dispatch to 
His Majesty, who w^as then at Kew, acquaint¬ 
ing him with the melancholy termination of 
Lord Cornwallis’s expedition. Some homs 
having elapsed, before these different, but 
necessary acts of business could take place, 
the Ministers separated, and Lord George 
Germain repaired to his Office in Whitehall. 
There he found a confirmation of the intelli¬ 
gence, which arrived about two hours after 
the first communication; having been trans¬ 
mitted from Dover, to which place it was 
forwarded from Calais, with the French 
account of the same eyent. 

I dined on that day at Lord George’s; and 
though the information, which had reached 
London in the course of the morning, from 
two different quarters, was of a nature not to 
admit of long concealment; yet it had not 

H 3 
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becii communicated either to me, or to any 
iddi^dnal of the company, as it might natu¬ 
rally have been through the channel of com¬ 
mon report, when I got to Pall-mall, between 
five and six o’clock. Lord Walsingham, who 
likewise dined there, was the only person 
present, except Lord George, acquainted with 
the fact. The party, nine in number, sat 
to table. 1 thought, the Master of the 
Horse appeared serious, though he manifested 
no discomposure. B^^fbre the dinner was 
finished, one of his servants deliveretl him ii 
letter, brought back by the messenger who 
had been dispatched to tlie King. Lord 
George opened and perused it: then looking 
at Lord Walsingham, to whom he exclusively 
directed his observation, “ The King writes,” 
said he, “ just as he always does, except that 
“ I observe he has omitted to mark the hour 
and the minute of his writing, with his usual 
“ precision.” This remark, though calcu¬ 
lated to awaken some interest, excited no 
comment; and while the Ladies, Lord 
George’s three daughters, remained in the 
room, we repressed our curiosity. But they 
had tio sooner withdrawn, than Lord George 
having acquainted us, that from Buis inibr- 
tnatkmliad just, arrived of the'old Count de 
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Maurcpas, First Minister, lying at the point 
of death; It would grieve me,” said I, «to 
“ finish my career, however far advanced in 
“ years, were I First Minister of France, 
“ before I had witnessed the termination of 
“ this great contest between England and 
America.” “ He has survived to see that 
event,” replied Lord George, with some 
agitation. Utterly unsuspicious of the fact 
which had liappened beyond the Atlantic, 

I conceived him to allude to the indecisive 
naval action fought at the mouth of the Che- 
eapeake, early in the preceding month of 
September, between Admiral Graves and 
Count de Grasse; which in its results might 
prove most injurious lo Lord Cornwallis, 
Linder this impression, “ My meaning,” said 
I, “ is, that if I were the Count de Maurepas, 
“ I should wish to live long enough, to be- 
“ hold the final issue of the war in Virginia.” 
“He has f^rvived to witness it completely,” 
answered Lord George: “ The army has 
“ surrendered, and you may peruse the parti- 
“ culars of the Capitulation, in that paper 
taking at the same time one from his pocket, 
which he delivered into my hand, not without 
visible emotion. By his permission I read it 
aloud, while the company listened in profound 

u 4 
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silence. We then discussed its contents, as 
affecting the Ministry, the Country, and the 
War. It must be confessed that they were 
calculated to diffuse a gloom over the most 
convivial society, and that they opened a wide 
field for political speculation. 

After perusing tlie account of Lord Corti- 
wallis*8 surrender at York Town, it was 
impossible for all present, not to feel a lively 
curiosity to know how the King had received 
the intelligence ; as well as how he had 
expressed himself in bis note to Lord George 
Germain, on the first communication of so 
painful an event. He gratified our wish by 
reading it to us; observing at -the same time 
that it did the highest honour to His Majesty\s 
fortitude, firmness, and consistency of cha¬ 
racter. The words made an impression on 
my memory, which the lapse of more than 
thirty years has not erased; and i shall here 
commemorate its tenor, as serving to shew how 
that Prince felt and wrote, under one of the 
most afflicting, as well as humiliating occur¬ 
rences of his reign. The Billet ran nearly to 
this eflfect: ** I have received with sentiments 
<< of the deepest concern, the communication 
** which Lord George Germain has made me^ 
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“ of the unfortunate result of the operations 
“ in Virginia. I particularly lament it, on 
“ account of the consequences oonnected 
“ with it, and the difficulties which it mav 
“ produce in carrying on the public business, 
“ or in repairing such a misfortune. But I 
“ trust that neither Lord George Germain, 
“ nor any Member of the Cabinet will sup- 
“ pose, that it makes the smallest alteration 
in those principles of'my conduct, which 
“ have directed me in past time, and which 
“ will always continue to animate me under 
“ every event, in the prosecution of the pre- 
“ sent contest.” Not a sentiment of despond¬ 
ency or of despair was to be Ibund in the 
letter ; the very hand-writing of which indi¬ 
cated composure of mind. Whatever opinion 
we may entertain relative to the practicabi¬ 
lity of reducing America to obedience by force 
of arms at the end of 1781, we must admit 
that no Sovereign could manifest more calm¬ 
ness, dignity, or self-command, than George 
the Third displayed in this reply. 


Severely as the general effect of the blow 
received in Virginia, was felt throughout the 
nation, yet no immediate symptoms of Mini¬ 
sterial dissolution, <m* even of parliamentary de- 
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fecHon, becaitne visible in either |Iouse. All 
the animated invectives of Fox, aided by the 
contnm^ifoiis irony of Burke, and sustained by 
the dignified denunciations of Pitt, enlisted on 
the same side, made little apparent impression 
on their hearers, who seemed stupified by the 
disastrous intelligence. Yet never probably, 
at any period of our history, was more indig¬ 
nant language used by the Opposition, or sup¬ 
ported by Administration. In the ardour of his 
feelings at the recent calamity beyond the At¬ 
lantic, Fox not only accused Ministers of being 
virtually in the pay of France; but, menaced 
them with the vengeance of an undone people, 
who would speedily compel them to expiate 
their crimes on the public scaffold. Burke, 
with inconceivable warmth of colouring, depic¬ 
tured the folly and impracticability of taxing 
America by force, or as he described it, 
shearing the wolf.” The Metaphor was 
wonderfully appropriate, and scarcely ad¬ 
mitted of denial. Pitt levelled his observ¬ 
ations principally against the Cabinet, whom 
he represented as destitute of principle, wis¬ 
dom, or union of design. All three were sus¬ 
tained, and' 1 had almost said, outdone by 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, who, in terms of gloomy 
despondency, seemed to regard the situation 
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of the cou^^try as scarcely admitting ^f a 
remedy, under such a Parliament, such Mi¬ 
nisters, and such a Sovereign, Lord North, 
in this moment of general depression, found 
resources in himself. He scornfully repelled 
the insinuations of Fox, as deserving only con¬ 
tempt; justified the principle of the wai', 
which did not originate in a despotic wish to 
tyrannize America, but from the desire of 
maintaining the constitutional authority of 
Parliament over the Colonies; deplored, in 
common with the Opposition, tlie misfortunes 
wliich had marked the progress of the con¬ 
test ; defied the threats of piinisliment; and 
finally adjured tlie House not to aggravate 
the present calamity by dejection or despair, 
but, by united exertion, to secure our na¬ 
tional extrication. 

'file efforts of the First Minister were 
not unsuccessful, and the Address to the 
Crown, which indirectly avowed the prose¬ 
cution of the war beyond the Atlantic as ne¬ 
cessary, w'£is carried by a Majority of eighty- 
nine. Though the continuance of offensive 
hostilities in America, was unequivocally re¬ 
nounced by Lord North, and virtually or 
silently acquiesced in by Lord George Ger- 
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main, in the course of Debate; y^t so far did 
Ministers seem from professing a readiness to 
acknowledge the independance of the thirteen 
Colonies, that they warmly maintained the 
wisdom and the necessity of still prosecuting 
a defensive war in that portion of the Globe. 
In’the House of Peers, a still greater propor¬ 
tionate Majority supported Administration. 
When Fox, presuming on the operation of the 
recent Misfortune in the Chesapeake, soon 
afterwards attempted to stop the progress of 
the supplies, the Opposition experienced a 
second defeat, only seventy-seven persons 
voting with them, while Lord North had one 
hundred and seventy-two. It seemed by no 
means clear, during the first fortnight after 
Parliament met, whether any official change 
whatever would take place; or if an alteration 
should be made in the Cabinet, to what ex¬ 
tent it would be carried. The national forces, 
exhausted by so long a contest, and now 
opposed in every quarter by a vast Confeder¬ 
acy, were indeed evidently unequal to con¬ 
tinue the effort for subjecting America; and 
it therefore became obvious that new Meastxres 
must speedily supercede those, which had been 
prosecuted during so many years. But, the 
same First Mimster might remain in Power, 
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under a total or a partial change of system; 
and in that *case, all the labours of the Mi¬ 
nority would be frustrated, in the moment of 
their expected completion. The King^s firm¬ 
ness was well understood by all parties. Lord 
North shewed hitherto no disposition to re- 
sign, and Parliament had given no indicatii/ns 
of having withdrawn their confidence from 
the Administration. Such appeared to be the 
aspect of public affairs, in the first week of 
December. 

December.] Though Fox and Pitt seemed 
at this time to act in perfect political union, 
yet no man who attentively considered the 
diflercnt spirit which animated their Speeches, 
whenever the Sovereign became indirectly the 
subject of their animadversion, could fail to 
remark their widely dissimilar line of conduct. 
Fox, whether he was impelled by his con¬ 
sciousness that the King’s moral repugnance 
to many parts of his private character, and to 
the irregularities of lus life, imposed insur¬ 
mountable obstacles to his ever attaining the 
royal favour; or whether, having already 
offended in his political capacity, beyond the 
hope of pardon, he relied solely on his own 
talents, aided by P^rty, to force his way into 
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the Cabinet, and to maintain himself in that 
situation ; — whicliever of these motives prin¬ 
cipally actuated him, it is indisputable that 
in all his allusiohs to the King, although he 
might alfect to shelter himself under the forms 
of Parliamentary language, yet Fox always 
cliose to consider him as animated by pas¬ 
sions and sentiments unbecoming his station, 
as well as incompatible with the benignity 
which constitutes the most enviable Attribute 
of Royalty. Fox designated or characterized 
him in fact, as under the dominion of resent¬ 
ment, unfeeling, implacable, and only satiateii 
by the continuance of war against his former 
subjects. In a word, more as a tyrant and an 
oppressor, than as the head of a free countiy, 
the guardian of a limited Constitution. 

On the first day of tlie Session, when 
an Address to the Crown was proposed, 
“ Those,” said Fox, “ who are ignorant of* 
the character of the Prince whose l^eech 
“ we have just heard, might be induced to 
consider him as ap unfeeling Despot, exult- 
ing in the horrid sacrifice of the liberty and 
the lives of his people. The Speech itself^ 
divested of the disguise of royal forms, can 
“ only mean, ‘ Our losses in .America have 
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“ been most calamitous. The blood of my 
“ subjects has flowed in copious streams, 

“ throughout every part of that Continent. 

“ The treasures of Great Britain have been 
“ wantonly lavished; while the load of taxes 
imposed on an overburthened country, is 
“ become intolerable. Yet wdll I continue to 
“ tax you to the last Shilling. When, by Lord 
“ Cornwallis’s surrender, all hopes of victory 
are for ever extinct, and a further conti- ^ 
“ nuance of hostilities can only accelerate 
“ the ruin of the British Empire, I prohibit 
“ you from thinking of peace. My rage lor 
“ conquest is unquenched, and my revenge 
“ unsated: nor can any thing except the total 
“ subjugation of my revolted American sub- 
jects, aUay my animosity.’ ” When we 
consider the severity and acrimony of these 
personal imputations, we cannot wonder that 
they excited corresponding sensations of re¬ 
sentment in the Royal bosom. What accu¬ 
sations more wounding, could we frame, what 
motives o£ action more atrocious, could we 
suppose, and what language more abhorrent 
to our feelings, could we have attributed to 
that monster, whose crimes so long desolated 
France and Europe, than are here supposed 
to animate George the Third! It must be 
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admitted even by his greatest admirers, that 
Fox, however eminent were his talents, yet 
by the want of moderation sentenced himself' 
during his whole life, to perpetual exclusion 
from office; verifying in his own person, 
Juvenal’s remark upon the injuries attendant 
on eloquence, when he says, 

Torrens dicciidi copia miiltis, 

Et sua mortiferu cst facundia.” 

Pitt, on the contrary, even when he ap¬ 
peared to be most animated by sentiments of' 
indignation against the measures, or the Mini¬ 
sters, repressed any intemperate expressions, 
and spared the Sovereign. He pronounced 
indeed in the most unqualified terms, his 
abhorrence of the further prosecution of the 
American war; and on one occasion I recol¬ 
lect his solemnly invoking the Divine ven¬ 
geance on the heads of the Administration, 
who had reduced the Empire to such a state 
of ruin and degradation. But, with consum¬ 
mate ability, he separated the King from his 
weak or evil counsellors; admitted the purity 
of intention by which he was ever impelled; 
professed his ardent attachment to the person, 
as well as to the. family, of the reigning Mo¬ 
narch ; and declared that it would be best 
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manifested by exposing the delusion that had 
been practised on him. The Lord Advocate of‘ 
Scotland, whose distinguishingpoliticaltact, and 
keen discernment in all matters where his own 
interest or ambition were concerned, enabled 
him to descry a Minister in Embrio ; appears 
early to have been impressed with a convic¬ 
tion of this characteristic difference between 
the two Opposition leaders. While he con¬ 
tinued strenuously to support an Administra¬ 
tion, the approaching fall of which he never¬ 
theless probably anticipated ; he lavished the 
warmest Encomiums from tlie Treasury Bench, 
on the hereditary talents, the brilliant oratoiy, 
and early indications of genius in Pitt 5 under 
whose protection, aided by his own parliamen¬ 
tary powers, he speedily contrived, after Lord 
North’s resignation, to re-appear on the mi¬ 
nisterial theatre. 

Notwithstanding the ostensible degree of 
Harmony and Concert which seemed to ani¬ 
mate Ministers in the House of Commons, 
during ftie first days of the Session; yet be¬ 
fore the middle of Decemljpr it began to be 
apparent, that some vital Disunion of Senti¬ 
ment prevailed among the Members of Ad¬ 
ministration. Lord North, in fact, migh( 
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continue, as many persons imagined, First 
Minister, after the avowal of American In- 
dependance. But, Lord George Germain 
cotdd not, by any Possibility, remain in office 
a single day ailer such a Recognition. At 
this Breach the Opposition poured in, and 
were aided by some of the Adherents of Go¬ 
vernment, who conceived that by separating 
the two Ministers, and dismissing the latter. 
Lord North could yet be preserved at the 
head of His Majesty*? Councils. Sir James 
Lowther having introduced a Motion tending 
to declare that “ All further Attempts to re- 
duce the Americans to obedience by Force, 
« would be ineffectual ;*’ after a long and very 
animated Debate, the Order of the Dav could 
only be carried by a majority of Forty^one, in 
a crouded House, where Four hundred Mem¬ 
bers were present. Nor was the paucity of 
Numbers the only apparent symptom of a 
Ministerial Crisis. Rigby and Dundas acting- 
on this occasion in concert, called on Lord 
North to state, in his Place, the difference of 
Opinion which was presumed to exist in the 
Cabinet. Both them at the same time 
avowed and admitted, that no further hofie 
could be ontertained of subjecting America 
by arms. The Etrst Loid of the Treasury, 

9 
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while he admitted the War with the Colonies 
to constitute the heaviest Calamity of his 
life, and expressed his warmest wishes ior 
the attainment of Peace; neitlier owned, nor 
denied the charge brought forward by the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland and Rigby, though 
he attempted to evade it under some loose 
and general Declarations. Wearied at length, 
and attacked no less by his Friends, than by 
ills Opponents, he adopted the singular Ex¬ 
pedient of quitting the Treasury Bench, and 
withdrawing to one of the Seats behind it; 
leaving Lord George Germain alone, ex¬ 
posed to the Attacks of the Opposition. This 
scene, which spoke with mute eloquence, and 
from its peculiarity attracted all eyes, left no 
room to doubt of the Dissimilarity of Opi¬ 
nion among Ministers, on the great question 
respecting America. 


From that evening. Lord George witli rea¬ 
son considered his official capacity as virtually 
terminated, though he continued to exercise 
its Functions till a successor should be ap¬ 
pointed to the Department. The two Houses 
having shortly afterwards adjourned for the 
Christmas Recess, he then came to a full 
explanation with Lord North. At that Inter- 
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view, after professing his readiness to remain 
in his situation as long as it could be beneh- 
dal to His Majesty^s service, while the Inde- 
pendance of America was not formally re¬ 
cognized; he at the same time earnestly 
besought Lord North to consider nothing ex- 
cept the Preservation of the Ministry, and 
the interests of their common Master. For 
that purpose he advised the First Minister to 
strengthen himself by a Negociation with 
some of his political Enemies; and not to 
allow any personal considerations towards 
him (Lord George), to delay, or to impede, 
for an instant, the AiTangements judged to 
be proper for the general Security. Adding, 
that he had no personal Stipulations to make, 
nor Favours to ask; and that he would go 
down immediately to his seat at Drayton in 
Northamptonshire, for two or three weeks, 
in order to allow fime to select a successor 
for his post; after which he would return, 
and deliver up the seal of his office, oh the 
shortest notice, into His Majesty's hands. 
As the best proof of his sincerity in these 
Opinions, lie left London a very few days 
after the above Conversation. 

January, 1782.] It might naturally be sup- 
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}>osed, that Lord North could not' have he¬ 
sitated,; under such circumstances, to accept 
Lord George’s resignation ; and that he could 
as little delay to effect, or at least to attempt, 
the completion of the Objects recommended 
to him. Necessity strongly urged them ; and 
the respite which the Christmas Recess al¬ 
lowed for private Negociation, afforded him 
time for making every requisite Stipulation. 
Nevertheless, Lord North, though he did 
not either oppose, or refuse, by no means 
however positively accepted, even the Re¬ 
signation of the American Secretary, And 
when Lord George returned to London from 
Northamptonshire, towards the middle of* 
the ensuing month, to his no small astonish¬ 
ment, he found his office still undisposed of\ 
and his Successor not more fixed than before 
he quitted the Capital. He therefore waited 
patiently till the progress of Events should 
propel the Indecision, or hasten the Procras¬ 
tination, of the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Perhaps no part of Lord North’s Adminis¬ 
tration, and no feature of his conduct as First 
Minister, during the twelve years that he 
continued in office, seems more extraordinary; 
it might be even said, inexplicable; than this 
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loss of time at so critical a juncture. Every 
thing dictated decision. He well knew the 
Opposition to be principally composed of two 
parties, called after the names of their re¬ 
spective leaders, Lords Rockingham and Shel¬ 
burne ; which bodies of men, though they 
agreed in endeavouring to dispossess him of 
power, agreed in no other speculative or prac¬ 
tical principle of policy. Scarcely could they 
even be with-held from mutual animosity, by 
the near prospect of the prize in view. If, 
therefore, the point of American Indepen- 
dance was once conceded by Ministers, there 
seemed to be no obvious impediment to with¬ 
hold Lord Shelburne from accepting a situa¬ 
tion^ under government. It was even well 
known, that he entertained and avowed very 
strong doubts on the propriety or wisdom of 
making such a concession to the Colonies, 
under any possible circumstances; doubts 
which were re-echoed by his Adherents in the 
House of Commons. He could not, there¬ 
fore, it was presumed, be altogether unaccep¬ 
table to the King. He was, besides, a man 
of great abilities, the professed disciple of the 
late Earl of Chatham, and possessed consi¬ 
derable Parliamentary Interest. Lord North 
held in his hand various means of conciliating 
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and acquiring his support. Besides the post 
of Secretary of State, and a higher rank in 
the English Peerage, to wliich he might 
aspire; fowr Garters were then lying on the 
King’s Table, unbestowed; one of which 
Lord Shelburne actually siezed on, as his 
share of the plunder, when he came into Mi¬ 
nistry, within three months from the time of 
which I speak. All these circumstances 
seemed, therefore, to point out that quarter, 
as the obvious point of application. 

I have had many opportunities of discuss¬ 
ing this question, with those who were well 
informed in the secret springs and history of 
Lord North's Administration. But they dif¬ 
fered in their solution of the difficulty. It has 
been confidently asserted, that the King ob¬ 
jected io disposing of one of the vacant Gar^ 
ters in favour of Lord Shelburne; and abso¬ 
lutely refused to consent to it, when the pro¬ 
position was made to His Majesty, by the Mi¬ 
nister. Sanguine hopes were entertained at St. 
James's, that even though all further attempts 
to subjugate America should be abandoned, yet 
that the same Administration might still con¬ 
tinue to conduct the national affairs. Nor was 
it at all clear that such expectations were chi- 
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merical. The Session of 1779 had sufficiently 
proved, that even after being left in a minority, 
on more than one great public question, a Mi¬ 
nister who wished to remain in office, possess¬ 
ed the means of doing it, almost in defiance 
of the House of Commons. If America was 
admitted to be independant, and that great 
impediment once removed, peace w ould pro¬ 
bably follow at no long interval; and however 
unfortunate he had been in carrying on the 
war. Lord North might still conclude an ho¬ 
nourable pacification, in the Mouse of Peers 
he possessed a decided majority; and in the 
lower House of Parliament, when once 
Government became emancipated from the 
American War, it was with reason conceived, 
that the Opposition would again diminish in 
energy, as well as in numbers. These reasons, 
iiowever destitute of solidity they eventually 
proved, may perhaps satisfactorily account for 
Lord North's seeming supineness, in not en¬ 
deavouring, at so critical a moment, to di¬ 
vide his opponents, or to augment his own 
strength. 

Jan. 21,] When Parliament met again for the 
dispatch of business. Lord George Germain 
therefore attended in his place, in the House 
of Commons j but the tide of Opposition, which 
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)md been so long principaliy directed against 
////??, as the American Secretary, took at first 
another direction. Lord Sandwich was in 
turn attacked by Fox, for his asserted mis¬ 
management of the Admiralty department; 
and the First Minister, unable to shelter him 
from investigation, consented to institute an 
enquiry. Among the most strenuous de¬ 
fenders of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was Lord Mulgrave; a Nobleman wlio enjoyed 
a place at that Board. His early expedi¬ 
tion of discovery towards the North Pole, 
liad given him some celebrity ; and as he 
was formed on rather a heavy colossal scale, 
the Opposition, to distinguish him-from his 
younger brother, the Honourable Charles 
Phipps, who had likewise a Seat in the House, 
denominated him “ Ursa Major.’’ They 
likewise gave him the name of “ Alphesi- 
banis I suppose, from some fancied Ana- 
logy between him and the awkward imi¬ 
tator of the Dancing Satyrs, commemo¬ 
rated by Virgil, in the lifUi Eclogue or 
his Bucolics. Lord Mulgrave was distin¬ 
guished by a singularity of physical coii- 
formatiop, having two distinct voices; the 
one, strong and hoarse^ the other, w^eak and 
querulous; of both which, he occasionally 
availed himself. So extraordinary a circum- 
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stance, probably gave rise to a story of his 
having fallen into a Ditch, in a dark niglit, 
and calling for aid in his shrill voice. A 
countryman coming up, was about to have 
assisted him : but, Lord Mulgravc addressing 
him in a hoarse tone, the Peasant imme¬ 
diately exclaimed, “ Gh, if there are two 
“ of you in tlie Ditch, you may help each 
“ other out of it.” In debate, if* not ani¬ 
mated, he was able and pertinacious. Like 
Dundas, he contrived, after Lord North's 
Administration went to pieces, to attach him¬ 
self to Pitt; who, in 1784, made him Joint 
Paymaster of the Forces, and six years later 
raised him to the British Peerage. 


Towards the days of January, after 
long fluctuation, Lord North at length com¬ 
municated to Lord George, His Majesty's 
determination to consent to his resignation, 
so repeatedly offered ; and the resolution 
taken to supply his loss, by Mr. Welbore 
Ellis. It seemed diflicult to have made a 
selection, by which less strength would be 
acquired on tlie side of Administration; Mr. 
Ellis's talents being already engaged in fa¬ 
vor of Government, by a very lucrative place, 
that of Treasurer of the Navy. His abilities, 
however eminent and solid, aided by his long 
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experience of Parliamentary business, were 
nevertheless, altogether tuiequal to contend^ 
ing in stormy times, with the vast energies 
then collected on the Opposition Benches. He 
was, besides, far advanced in years $ and 
though his faculties might have preserved all 
their vigor or freshness, he wanted tlie requi¬ 
site hre and animation. His appointment 
gave satisfaction only to the enemies of the 
Minister, who exulted in a choice that proved 
the Paucity, or rather Nullity of the Sources, 
from which he now attempted to derive sup¬ 
port. 

Just at this period died Lord Falmouth, at 
an advanced stage of life; a Nobleman, nei¬ 
ther distinguished by his talents or his vir¬ 
tues, but whose name, Boscawen^ is con¬ 
nected with Naval recollections of the most 
gi-atifying kind. Lord Falmouth commanded 
the Yeomen of the Guard, at the time of his 
death j but, my sole motive for mentioning 
his decease, is in order to commemorate an 
anecdote respecting him. I have been as¬ 
sured, that towards the conclusion of George 
the Second’s Reign, when Mr. Pitt, afterwards 
created Earl of Chatham, occupied a prin¬ 
cipal place in the Cabinet; Lord Falmouth 
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having waited on him, at his Levee, stated 
his wish to be recommended to His Majesty, 
for the first vacant Garter. The Secretary of 
State expressing a degree of reluctance to lay 
the request before the King, and manifesting 
some disapprobation of the demand itself; 
** You will be pleased, Sir, to remember,** said 
Lord Falmouth, “ that I bring in five votes 
“ who go with Ministry in the House 
“ of Commons; and if my application is 
“ disregarded, you must take the conse- 

quence.” “ Your Lordship threatens me,*’ 
replied the Minister with warmth; “ You 
“ may, therefore, be assured, that so long 
“ as 1 hold a place in the Councils of the 
“ Crowm, you shall never receive the Or- 
“ der of the Garter*' Then turning round, 
he exclaimed, addressing himself to those 
near him, 

“ Optat Epliippia Bos piger/^ 

Lord Falmouth comprehending nothing of 
the meaning of these words, but conceiving 
that the Monosyllable Bos, must allude to his 
name, requested to be informed what the 
Minister meant by so calling him ? “ The 
“ observation,** replied Mr. Pitt, “ is not 
“ mine, but Horace*s.** As little familiar 
with the Name of the Roman Poet, as he 
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was acquainted with his Writings, Lord Fal¬ 
mouth, apprehending that Horace Walpole 
had said something severe or disrespectful 
concerning him ; under that second mistake^ 
“ If Horace Walpole,” said he, “ has taken 
“ any liberties with my name, I shall know 
“ how to resent it. His brother, Sir Boberf, 
“ when he was alive, and First Minister, ne- 
“ ver presumed so to treat me.” Having 
thus expressed himself, he quitted Mr. Pitt, 
iea\ing the audience in astonishment at the 
eftect of his double misapprehension. 

February. 1 Early in the month of Febrii- 
ary, Lord George Germain having resigned 
the seal of his olfice into the King’s hand, re¬ 
ceived, in recompense of his services, the 
honor of the Peerage. The circumstances at¬ 
tending that elevation, which became imme¬ 
diately afterwards a subject of discussion in 
the House of Lords, 1 received on the same 
day when they took place, from Lord George’s 
own mouth; and they are too curious, as well 
as characteristic, to be omitted in these Me¬ 
moirs. The separation between the Sovereign 
and the Secretary, was by no means unaccom¬ 
panied with emotion on both sides; which 

became probably augmented by the dark 

• * 
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cloud overhanging the tlirone, together with 
tlie cii;cumstances that produced the necessity 
for Lord George’s resignation. The King, 
who could not shut his eyes to these facts, 
doubtless foresaw the possibility, if not proba¬ 
bility, of greater changes in the Administra¬ 
tion, as imminent; of which, the removal of 
the American Secretary, was only the forerun¬ 
ner and the presage. After regretting the 
unfortunate events that had dictated the mea¬ 
sure, and thanking Lord George for his ser¬ 
vices, His Majesty added, “ Is there any 
** thing that I can do, to express my sense of 
“ them, which would be agreable to you ? ** 
“ Sir," answered he, “ if Your Majesty is 
** pleased to raise me to the dignity of the 
Peerage, it will form at once the best re- 
** ward to which I can aspire, and the best 
proof of your approbation of my past ex- 
“ ertions in your affairs." ** By all means," 
said the King, “ I think it very proper, and 
** shall do it with pleasure." Then, Sir," 
rejoined Lord Geoige, ** if you agree to my 
“ first request, I hope you will not think it 
unbecoming, or unreasonable in me, to ask 
another favor. It is to create me a Viscount, 
“ as should I be only raised to the dignity of 
a Baronf my own Secretary, my Lawyar, 
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and my father’s Page, will all take rank of 

“ me.” The King expressing a wish to 

know the Names of the Persons to whom 

he alluded^ “ the first,” replied Lord George, 

“is Lord Walsingham, w^ho, as Your Ma- 

“ jesty knows, was long Under-Secretary 

“ of State in my Office, when Mr. de 

“ Grey. The second is Lord Loughborough 

“ who has been alw'ays my legal adviser. Lord 

“ Amherst is the third, who, when Page to 

“ my father, the late Duke of Dorset, has 

“ often sat on the braces of the State Coach 

“ that conveyed him, as Lord Lieutenant of 

“ Ireland, to the Parliament House at Dub- 

“ lin.” The King smiled, adding, “ What 

“ you say, is very reasonable, it shall be so; 

“ and now let me know tlie title that you 

• 

“ choose.” “ I have already. Sir,” answer¬ 
ed Lord George, “ in the possible anticipa- 
“ tion of Your Majesty’s gracious disposjitions 
“ towards me, spoken to the Duke of Dorset, 
“ and obtained his permission, as the head of 
“ my family, to take the title of SackviUe j 
“ having been compelled to renounce my 
“ own name, in order to avail myself of the 
“ bequest of the Estate of Drayton in North- 
“ an^tonshire, made me by Lady Betty Ger- 
“ main, in her Will. I shall therefore in some 
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“ degree recover it by this means.” I quite 
“ approve of that idea,” replied His Majesty, 
“ and if you will state to me your title, I 
“ will write it down myself, befor# we part, 
“ and send it directly to the Chancellor.” 
The King immediately placed himself at a 
table, took the pen and ink lying upon it, and 
having committed the Viscounty to paper, 
asked him what Barony he chose ? Lord 
George answered, “ that of Bolebrook in Sus- 
“ sex, being one of the most ancient estates 
“ belonging to his family 5 and contiguous to 
‘‘ Buckhurst, the original Peerage conferred 
“ by Queen Elizabeth, on his ancestor, the first 
“ Earl of Dorset.” When the King had copi¬ 
ed it, he rose up,andwitli the mostcondescend- 
ing expressions of concern, as well as of satisfac¬ 
tion, allowed Lord George to witlidraw from 
the Closet. As this is one of the few Peerages, 
which, in the course of half a Century, George 
the Third has been allowed to confer, wholly 
independant of ministerial intervention or re¬ 
commendation, from the impulse of his own 
inclinations, its origin and creation attain an 
additional interest. ^ 


No sooner had the intention of calling up 
Lord George Germain to the House of 
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Peers, become publicly known, than the Mar¬ 
quis of Carmarthen immediately brought for- 
ward the subject before that Assembly. He 
endeavoured to shew, that it would be dero- 
gatoiy to their honour, as a body, to admit 
among them a person still labouring under 
the sentence of a Court Martial: and though 
his motion was rejected by a great majority, 
on the 7th of February; yet he renewed the 
attack as soon as Lord George had taken his 
seat, on the 18th of the same month. Con¬ 
ceiving tliat Lord North must, as first Minis¬ 
ter, have advised the measure, the Marquis 
xittempted to involve him in the responsibility 
or culpability of giving such ad\dce to the 
Crown. But, Lord SackvilJe having excul- 
pated the First Lord of the Treasury, from 
any participation whatever in the transaction, 
gave the House clearly to understand, that it 
fiowed solely from the volition of the Sove¬ 
reign. His enemies themselves confessed 
that never was a more able, dignified, or manly 
appeal made within the walls of the House 
of Peers, than Lord Sackvilie pronounced on 
that occasiqp. He observed, that even ad¬ 
mitting in all its force, the justice of the 
sentence passed by the Court Martial, yet 
tliat Tribunal had only declared him guilty 
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disobeying Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
“ wic’s orders; and therefore had adjudged 
« him unfit to serve His Majesty in any mU- 
“ tary capacity whatever.” But they neither 
had imposed, nor could they inflict upon him, 
any civil disability or incapacity. And the 
attempt of the King, or of the Minister of that 
time, to aggravate the nature or expressions 
of the sentence, by any harsh additions and 
personal comments, could not add to its force. 
If, after considering the Sentence published 
in the case of the General Officer, who com¬ 
manded on the expedition sent in 1806, against 
Buenos Ayres, we contemplate iJie tenor of 
the Orders that accompanied it 5 and then 
compare them with those used in the instance 
of‘ Lord George Sackville; we shall perceive 
the contrast presented by the conduct of the 
two Sovereigns, in the strongest point of 
view. Though General Whitelock was ad¬ 
judged to be cashiered, and declared to- 
tally unfit and ummthy to serve His Ma- 
jesty in any militaiy capacity whatever:” 
consequently, though the sentence implies a 
much deeper degree of error %r culpability, 
than was attributed to Lord George Sackville 
at Minden, as well as a fault far more clearly 
established and recognized j yet George the 
Third, unlike his predecessor, subjoins no 
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injurious reflections, but simply enjoins the 
publication of it, as a memorial and warning 
to other ofiicers. 


The Duke of Richmond, who took a very 
active part in the second Debate upon Lord 
Sackville’s elevation to the Peerage, ^ndea- 
ed to prove, from the length of time which 
elapsed after his reception of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand’s Orders to advance, that disinclination 
only on his part to obey them, could have 
produced such a delay. As the Duke had 
been personally present at Miiiden, and as he 
declared that he held his watch within his 
hand, during. the whole time lost in obeying 
the Prince’s Orders, which, he asserted, 
amounted to an hour and a hsdf; his speech 
might have been expected to make an impres¬ 
sion on the House. But, only twenty-eight 
Peers could be found, on either Debate, to 
support Iiord Carmarthen’s motion; though 
the number voting against it rose from seven¬ 
ty-five to ninety-three, between the two Divi¬ 
sions, on the 7th and the i8th of February, 
It happened likewise, most unfortunately for 
the Duke of Richmond, that while he thus 
atteQq>tdd to attack J^ord Sackville’s personal 
courage, his own lay under very general bus* 
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plcioil. He had brought forward, only a few 
days before, in the House of Peers, the case 
of an American Colonel Haynes, executed at 
Charlestown, under Lord Rawdon’s autho¬ 
rity, in the preceding year. The expressions or 
assertions which His Grace used, in relating 
this transaction, gave such offence to the No¬ 
bleman against whom they were levelled, that 
he soon afterwards called tlie Duke to a 
severe account. But, as he declined giving 
any individual satisfaction. Lord Rawdon 
compelled him to declare in his place, that 
by his accusation “ he had not intended any 
“ ^attack on Lord Rawdon's justice or huma- 
“ nity.*' A declaration apparently at vari¬ 
ance with his preceding charge. Lord Sack- 
ville was restrained by the exhortations and 
advice of Lord Amherst, from calling on the 
Marquis of Carmarthen to answer to him 
personally, for this double attack. I had the 
honour to know him before, as well as after, 
he became Duke of Leeds. He was a No¬ 
bleman highly accomplished, of the most 
pleasing manners, of very elegant deportment, 
of a lofty mind, and ‘of considerable talents. 
But, the part which he took on this occasion, 
did not constitute the most commendable act 
of his political life. Posterity will form their 
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opinion on it, divested of prejudice. His 
contemporaries saw it merely through th« 
optics of party, the most deceptive of all 
mediums. While only twenty-eight Peers sup¬ 
ported the Motion on both occasions, nearly 
a hundred voted against it on the final De¬ 
bate. These aggregate numbers appear indeed 
small to us ; but we must recollect the limited 
extent of the Peerage, compared with the 
present times. It was neither Lord Bute, nor 
Lord North, but Mr. Pitt, who augmented 
the members of that House, if not with a 
profuse, yet unquestionably with an unspar¬ 
ing hand. In 1782 there were only one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-seven English Peers. We 
have now above three hundred. 


While Lord Sackville was personally at¬ 
tacked in one House of Parliament, the Earl 
of Sandwich underwent no less severe an en* 
quiry into his official conduct, as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in the House of Commons. 
Fox, acting as his accuser, united the keen¬ 
est sarcasms, with the most able and laborious 
investigation of the Naval Administration. 
He was supported in all his Charges, by 
Mr. Pitt, by Admiral Keppel, and by Lord 
Howe. Under this accumulation of talent 
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And of eloquence, the Minister labored hard 
to protect his Colleague: but the House 
-began to manifest some indications of reluc¬ 
tance. Animated by such obvious symptoms 
of die decline of the influence which Lord 
North had exercised during so many years in 
that Assembly, the Opposition renewed their 
efforts* And if they did not overthrow, they 
at least shook to its base, the ^linistry. After 
two Debates, protracted to a late hour, in the 
first of wliich, the Members present fell little 
short of four hundred, a Majority of only 
twenty 4 wo appeared on the side of Admi¬ 
nistration. In the second Debate, on the 
fioth of February, where more than four hun¬ 
dred and fifty persons actually voted, a still 
smaller Majority, consisting only of nineieen^ 
negatived Fox’s proposition, attributing “ gross 

mismanagement” to tlie Nobleman at the 
Head of the Admiralty. Two such divi¬ 
sions, following close upon Lord Sackville’s 
resignatiofi, afforded ample triumph to the 
Minority, while they diffused proportionate 
apprehension among the adherents of Go¬ 
vernment. 

A 

1 have heard it confidently asserted by 
persons, who w^ere conversant in the secret 
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History of those Times, that after the second 
Debate, Lord Sandwich received a proposition, 
the object of which was to induce him to give 
in his immediate resignation; oftering him as a 
recompense for this service to the Crown and 
lo Administration, the Order of the Garter, 
together with a Pension of four thousand 
Pounds a year for life. Lord Sandwich 
rejected the proposal, though coming from 
Lord North; and though the state of his pri* 
vate fortune was such, as by no means to 
place him above the necessity of looking to 
official situation. Such a rejection seems to 
prove that he entertained the most sanguine, 
tliough the most fallacious expectations, of 
the duration of Ministry. In less than six 
weeks afterwards, I saw his furniture carrying 
otF from the Admiralty, of which, Keppel, just 
named his successor, was taking possession. 

Every day, from this time down to the 
20th of the subsequent Month, when Lord 
North suddenly threw up the Administration 
of af&irs, was marked by the most violent 
exertions on both sides. Incredible eftbrts 
were made to procure attendance in Parlia¬ 
ment. Hie Opposition, conscious that not a 
moment should be lost, gave the Minister no 
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respite. Scarcely forty-eight hours after tlie 
last Debate on Lord Sandwich, General Con¬ 
way introduced a Motion for addressing His 
Majesty, to renounce any further attempts 
to reduce America by force.” Notwith¬ 
standing the eloquence of the new Secretary 
of State, Mr. Elli^ who on this occasion dis¬ 
played very considerable talents, it became 
impossible to induce the House to maintain 
the contest. Burke, in addition to all the 
arguments suggested by the nature of the 
subject, and the exhausted condition of Great 
Britain; oppressed the recently appointed 
Minister, under the flashes of intolerable wat, 
supported by the keenest ridicule. Never on 
any occasion was he more happy in his allu¬ 
sions, or more pointed in his irony. After 
felicitating Mn Ellis on succeeding as heir to 
the noble Viscount, at whose feet he had been 
brought up, and whose political opinions he 
implicitly adopted; Burke compared liim to 
a Caterpillar, who having long remained in a 
torpid state, within the silken folds of his lucra¬ 
tive emplo3rment as Treasurer of the Navy, 
now bursting his ligaments, fluttered forth, 
the Secretary of the Hour. Pursuing this 
Comparison with inconceivable humour, he 
directed the whole force of his powerful mindt 
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in impelling his audience no longer to sup* 
port a hopeless, ruinous, and unavailing con* 
flict. On that night, the American War 
may indeed be said to have terminated; the 
question being carried on the part of Govern* 
ment, by only one vote, though near three 
hundred and ninety Members divided. Many 
of those who supported the Minister, seemed 
not less rejoiced at the apparent conclusion 
of the war, than the persons on the opposite 
side; and it has been supposed that Lord 
North himself, whose disinclination to proscn 
cute hostilities beyond the Atlantic, was well 
known, did not really regret, though he was 
necessitated to oppose, the motion of General 
Conway. Far from manifesting any intention 
of laying down his office in consequence of it, 
he performed one of the most important 
functions of First Minister, only three days 
afterwards, by opening the BudgeU and pro¬ 
posing a Loan, on the 25th of February. It is 
true that he postponed the task of stating the 
Taxes to be imposed; but he did not the less 
declare his determination to continue at the 
head of His Majesty’s Councils; nor did those 
persons who were most in his confidence, 
either question his sincerity, or doubt liis reso¬ 
lution. 
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It became, indeed, apparent from. this 
time, that though a Majority of the Howsc 
of Commons might be still disposed to sup¬ 
port the Ministry, they were altogether weary 
of continuing that contest for the reduction 
of America, which during near seven years 
had produced only an accumulation of ex¬ 
pence and of misfortune. But, on tlie other 
hand, the Opposition soon discovered, that 
the compulsory abandonment of the American 
War, and the resignation of Lord North, con¬ 
stituted by no means, as they had flattered 
themselves, things synoninious, or insepar¬ 
able. When General Conway, encouraged 
by the event of his late Motion, brought tlic 
subject again before the House, he indeetl 
out-numbered the Minister on the Division, 
by fiineteeriy leaving him thus in a Minority. 
He even carried without difficulty, an Address 
to the Throne, soliciting His Majesty “ to 
stop the prosecution of further offensive 
“ war against the Colonies.” But, the King, 
though he returned a gracious Answer, did 
not the less make< a vague and general Repl;^ 
to the Address, when it was presented to him 
by the whole House. Unable to resist th^ 
stream while it ran in this direction. Lord 
North no longer attempted it \ and aUowed 
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tlie Opposition, who on tlie subject of Ame¬ 
rica constituted the Majority, to declare' 

“ enemies to His Majesty, and to their coun- 
try, all those who should advise, or attempt 
“ to prosecute offensive hostilities against the 
“ Americans.” Desirous to meet, and to 
anticipate their wishes, upon a point evi¬ 
dently so popular, he even pennitted the 
Attorney-General to bring in a Bill, enabling 
the Crown to conclude a Truce, or a Peace, 
with the Colonies. Under these critical cir- 
I'umstances the month of March opened, 
while the minds of all men were attracted 
towards the termination of a scene so interest¬ 
ing to every individual; but, the issue of 
which it was as yet impossible to foresee, 
from the conduct or the jirotestations of the 
First Minister. 

March.] Unable to effect his removal, or to 
provoke his voluntary resignation, by any cen¬ 
sures passed on the conduct of the American 
War, or by any interdictions of its future pro¬ 
secution ; the Opposition became of necessity 
compelled to bring forward a personal Ques¬ 
tion, inculpating Administration. And it 
inusi be allowed that in conducting this 
measure, they proceeded with judicious, as 
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well as with cautious steps. A. retrograde 
movement, or an unsuccessful attempt, they 
were well aware, would at once undo all that 
had hitherto been effected. Ld^d North, who 
was individually beloved, in and out of the 
House, even by those who most disapproved or 
opposed many of his measures; was likewise 
steadily supported by the Sovereign: while 
in the House of Lords, no prospect of any 
defection or change had hitherto manifested it¬ 
self. The Session moreover advanced rapidly; 
and if Easter arrived, experience had proved 
that a full attendance could not be obtained 
after that period of the year, except with the 
utmost difficulty. All these facts having been 
maturely considered in the Meetings which 
took place among the Opposition Leaders, 
they determined to try the temper of the 
House of Commons, without delay. On the 
8th of March, Lord John Cavendish, seconded 
by Powis, (then Member for Northampton¬ 
shire, since raised by Pitt, to the Peerage,) 
introduced various Resolutions, imputing the 
misfortunes of the war, to the want of fore- 
** sight and ability” in Ministers. After a 
very long Debate, in a crowded House, ftie 
Administration not venturing directly to n^- 

ative the Proposition, yet found tliemselves 
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unable to carry the Motion, though only for 
the Order of the Day, by a greater Majority 
than tau It might have been supposed that 
a Government 'which rested on so precarious 
a Basis, was already virtually at an end. But, 
Lord North gave the best indication, as it was 
considered, of his own intention to remain in 
Office, by proposing, only three days after¬ 
wards, the new Taxes which he meant to 
impose for the service of the year. The con¬ 
tending Parties, therefore, prepared for new 
struggles ; and from every part of tlie king¬ 
dom, as well as trom foreign Courts, atten¬ 
dance was procured. The duration of the 
Ministry being now evidently at issue, and 
probably about to be decided in a very short 
time, not exceeding three weeks; it is diffi¬ 
cult to convey an idea of tlie anxiety which 
agitated the Court, the Capital, and the 
Country. 


The last Debate which preceded Lord 
North’s resignation, took place on the 15th 
of March; it being moved on the part of 
Opposition to declai’e, that ** the House had 
no farther confidence in Ministers.” They 
imagined that if this Motion was carried, no 
Administration would venture to continue in 
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Office; or that if they should be bold enbugii 
to defy the indignation of Parliament, the 
f^ame Majority would next address the Crown 
for their removal. There then remained only 
one step more to Impeachment. But, so 
equally balanced were the contending Par¬ 
ties, that though four hundred and sixty- 
three Members voted on the Division, scarcely 
any ground was lost or gained on either side. 
Government still remained in a Majority of 
nine^ thus losing one since the preceding 
Debate. Yet, even that single Vote being in 
favor of the Opposition, seemed to indicate 
that they were progressive in the public 
esteem. Every artifice of Party was used to 
encourage their friends, and to terrify, or 
hold out to popular odium, the adherents of 
Administration. Lists were published, and 
disseminated throughout the kingdom, con¬ 
taining the names of the Members who voted 
on each Question; those voting on the side 
of Government being printed in red letters, 
while the names of the Minority appeared in 
Jblack, Unimportant or contemptible as this 
circumstance may appear, it produced never¬ 
theless a powerful effect on weak^ or timid 
individuals; and bore some faint resemblance 
to the proceedings of the memorable Parlia- 
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ment which met in 1640, under Charles the 
First. 


Lord North appeared likewise to entertain 
strong apprehensions respecting the conse¬ 
quences, which might ultimately result to the 
King, if not to liimself, from the struggle in 
which Ministers were engaged. It was ge¬ 
nerally believed, that he had stated these fears 
to His Majesty with so much earnestness, and 
had so warmly depictmed the painful situation 
in which the Sovereign might be personally 
involved, if his Cabinet should be taken by 
storm; as to have obtained the permission of 
negotiating, and even of surrendering mi 
terms. Some of his expressions in the Debate 
of the 15th of March, which intimated his 
readiness or disposition to withdraw from 
Office, and not to form any impediment, if a 
Coalition could be formed for carrying on the 
public service; §eemed to justify the belief, 
Uiat he was authorized to make such pro¬ 
positions. They were, however, treated with 
affected ridicule or scorn, by his opponents, 
as only calculated for purposes of delusion, 
in order to weaken or distract their efforts. 
Far from listening to any overtures of accom¬ 
modation, instant notice was given after the 
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Division of niwe, that a Motion similar in its 
import, would be made on the subsequent 
Wednesday, being the 20th of March. 

Never were moments more precious, or 
more critical. It being well known that the 
House of Commons would, according to 
regular usage, adjourn on the 2Bth of March, 
for ten or eleven days, till after the Easter 
Holidays, which in that year happened to fall 
early; Lord North consequently might calcu¬ 
late almost the number of hours that he had 
to hold out against his assailants: for,^ no 
sanguine expectation of successfully renewing 
their attack upon Ministry, after the Recess, 
could be entertained by the Opposition. Every 
thing therefore, it was evident, must neces¬ 
sarily be wound up within a week or two, and 
Government made the strongest demon¬ 
strations of abiding the issue. Between tlie 
16th and the 20th of the Month, in every 
Department, positive assurances w^ere given, 
that no compromise or resignation was in¬ 
tended. Robinson protested the same thing 
to. me, at his house in St. James’s-square. 
Lord North himsdf,. whatever lluctuatbns of 
mind he might internally undergo,, personally 
reiterated those declarations to his nearest 
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political connexions. No man on either side 
of the House, doubted the firmness of the 
Sovereign, or suspected him of abandoning 
his Ministers from personal timidity. Each 
Party therefore prepared to try their force* 
and both expressed tliemselves confident of 
success. I can assert, however, from the best 
authority, that if the contest had been main¬ 
tained, it would, according to every proba¬ 
bility, have terminated in favor of Adminis¬ 
tration. Robinson, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, and who knew better than any 
man, the Secret of affairs, has many times 
assured me, that Government would have in¬ 
fallibly divided from fourteen to twenty Ma¬ 
jority, on the day wdien Lord North resigned; 
Robinson having received the written assur¬ 
ances of attendance and support, from many 
Members wdio were absent 011 the Question 
of the 15th. Even various of the country 
gentlemen who had hitherto voted witl^Oppo- 
sition, hesitated, or refused to push the' con¬ 
test to the utmost extremity. They had put 
an end to the American War, which they 
reprobated; and they wi^ed for a change of* 
men, as well as of measures, and of system: 
but they wished it with moderation, and were 
averse to using the last expedients which tlie 

VOL. JI. • L 
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British Constitution admits, lest the Const!- 
tution^ or the State itself, should suffer in the 
shock. 

20th March.] On the other hand, I know 
from authentic channels of information, that 
I^rd North, during the last four months of his 
continuance in Office, repeatedly tendered his 
resignation to the King; which His Majesty as 
often declined, accompanying his refusal with 
the most gracious ak?d encouraging expres¬ 
sions. On Tuesday, the 19th of March, the 
First Minister, apprehensive of the event of 
the Debate which was fixed for the ensuing 
day in the House of Commons, wrote to the 
King in the most decided terms, resigning his 
employment; and His Majesty being down 
at Windsor, Lord North dispatched a Mes¬ 
senger with the letter. When it arrived, the 
King was going out to hunt: having perused 
its co^|ents, for which be was probably not 
unprepared, he calmly put it in his pocket, 
made no observation, and mounted his horse. 
But he had not proceeded more than a few 
paces, when a Page came running after him, 
to say that Lord North^s Messenger had 
received orders to bring Imck a Reply. ** TcR 
** him,’’ said tlMi King, ** that I shall be in 
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town to-morrow morning, and will then 
give Lcnrd North an answer.*' Two Noble¬ 
men were with him at the time, one of whom 
was the late Duke of Dorset: the other. Lord 
Hinchinbrook, (afterwards Earl of Sandwich,) 
related to me these particulars. Turning 
immediately to them, — Lord North,** ob- 
^ierved His Majestjs “ has sent me in his 
resignation; but I shall not accept it.** I£ 
however, the King was apprized of Lord 
North’s intention or determination to resign, 
it was by no means known in London; and 
on the morning of the very day, I believe that 
few individuals of either Party, entertained a 
doubt of the continuance of the struggle. Still 
less did any person conceive, that the First 
Minister would spontaneously lay down his 
Office, without giving notice to his friends, 
and contrary to his own recent professions. 
He went soon after one o'clock, to the Trea¬ 
sury, from whence he was to repair#to St 
James's, where the King, as usual, had a 
Levee. Robinson tcdd me, that previous to 
his quitting the Treasury, they hdd a long 
conversation together; in the course of which, 
he shewed Lord Nmlh on paper, the names 
of those Members who had promised to sup¬ 
port him on the ensuing Question, to the 
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number of nine, ten, or eleven, at least; not 
one of whom had been present in the preced¬ 
ing l^ivision. And he did not, himself^ enter¬ 
tain the slightest suspicion of the First Mi¬ 
nister’s resignation, from whom he received 
the most satisfactory assurances of his in¬ 
tention, in every case, to abide the issue of 
the approaching Debate. After standing 
together at the ifire in the Board-room, till 
Lord North’s carriage drew up, they parted, 
about ten minutes after two o’clock; the 
Minister driving strait to St. James’s, while 
the Secretary, after dispatching a variety 
of official business, repaired soon after four 
o’clock, to the House of Commons. 


It is probable that the conversation which 
took place between the King and Lord North, 
on that occasion, was never minutely reported 
by either, to any third person: but we may 
safely assume that His Majesty endeavoured 
to prevail on his Minister not to abandon him. 
Robinson professed himself ignorant of all 
die particulars; though he entertained no 
doubt that Lord North, whether from weari¬ 
ness and disgust, or apprehension of the conse¬ 
quences that might accrue to liis Sovereign, tc^ 
himsdf, and to the Country, had made up hk 
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mind as he drove to St. James’s, to state at once 
to the King, the determination that he had irre¬ 
vocably embraced, of laying down immediately 
his Power; a resolution which he had notified 
under his hand, on the preceding day. It is 
certain that the interview between them was 
long ; lasting above an hour and a half, 
out any witness present; at the end of which 
time the Minister withdrew, in order to attend 
tlie House of Commons. I have rarely wit¬ 
nessed SO full an attendance, at so early an 
hour, as on that day; not less than four hun¬ 
dred Members having taken their seats before 
five o’clock j both Parties appearing impatient 
to proceed to business. The only delay arose 
from the absence of the First Minister; and 
he being every instant expected to arrive from 
St, James’s, all eyes were directed towards the 
door, each time that it opened. The Members 
on both Sides, who, it was generally expected, 
would speak in the course of the ensuing De¬ 
bate, were well known j and as the ground of' 
controversy had been so often gone over, as 
well as on account of many invalids who at¬ 
tended, and who were unable to remain long, 
it was thouhgt that the Question would be 

brought on before midnight. 

9 
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At length Lord North entering in a full 
dressed suit, his Riband over his Coat, pro¬ 
ceeded up the House, amidst an incessant cry 
of Order, and Places/* As soon as he had 
reached the Treasury Bench, he rose and 
attempted to address the Chair; but Lord 
Surrey, who had given notice of a motion for 
that day, being consequently in possession ot' 
the right to speak first, and having likewise 
risen, a clamour began from all quarters, of 
the most violent description* It lasted for 
some moments, in defiance of every effort 
made by the Speaker to enforce silence; *till 
in consequence of the earnestness with which 
the Minister besought a hearing, and some 
expressions relative to the importance of the 
communication that he had to make, which 
pervaded the tumult, the Members opposite 
allowed him the precedence. He then stated, 
after a short preface, that “ his object was 
to save the time and trouble of the House, 
by informing them that the Administration 
‘‘ was virtually at an end; that His Majesty 
*• had determined to change his confidential 
** servants; and that he should propose an 
Adjournment, in order to allow time for the 
new Ministerial Arrangements which mus^ 
take place.** It is not easy to describe the 
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Effect which this declaration produced in a 
popular assembly, scarcely an individual of 
which did not hear it with lively sentiments of 
exultation, or of concern, both of which were 
heightened by surprize. No painter could 
have done justice to the expression depictured 
in many countenances. The Opposition, 
without much difficulty consented to the 
proposed Adjournment; and the Members, 
actuated by very opposite emotions, soon dis^ 
persed in all directions, to carry the intelli¬ 
gence through the capital. Not, however, 
till Burke, assuming the part of a Moderator, 
had endeavoured to temper and restrain the 
vociferous joy of his friends, on so sudden 
and unexpected an event. But scarcely could 
he obtain a hearing, amidst tlie impatience of 
men, who for the first time beheld before their 
eyes, the promised land. Courtney, on the 
other side of the House, pronounced a Pane¬ 
gyric, or more properly, an Encomium on the 
personal virtues and amiable qualities of the 
First' Minister, which he did not suspend, on 
accoimt of the violent indications of dissatis¬ 
faction exhibited from the Opposition Benches. 
A more interesting scene had not been acted 
within the walls of the House of Commons, 
since February, 1743, when Sir Robert Wal- 
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pole retired from power* Nor did that First 
Minister by any means display in the last mo¬ 
ments of his political life, the equanimity, 
suavity, and dignity manifested by his suc¬ 
cessor, Lord North ordered bis Coach to 
remain at the House of Commons in waiting, 
on that evening. In consequence of so unex¬ 
pected an event as his resignation, and the 
Hoase breal^ing up at such an early hour, the 
housekeeper’s room became crowded to the 
greatest degree; few persons having directed 
their carriages to be jeady before midniglit. 
In the midst of this confusion. Lord North’s 
Coach drove up to the door; and as he pre¬ 
pared to get into it, he said, turning to those 
persons near him, with that unalterable equa¬ 
nimity and good temper which never forsook 
him, “ Good night, Gentlemen, you see what 
“ it is to be in the vsecret.” 

However extraordinary and unexpected 
Lord North’s resignation appeared at the mo¬ 
ment when it took place ; and however cer¬ 
tain I esteem it, that he would have carried 
the question, on the evening when he laid 
down his office, by a larger Majority than liad 
supported him on the preceding Debate of the 
15th j yet it must be admitted that he could 
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assign, not only to himself, but to his Sove¬ 
reign, and to the country at large, many 
cogeift, if not unanswerable reasons, for retir¬ 
ing from Power. The nation, he well knew, 
was universally weary of a war, the misfor¬ 
tunes that had attended which, tliough per¬ 
haps justly imputable to many other causes or 
persons, were attributed principally to his 
errors or mismanagement. He beheld himself 
now engaged in hostilities, direct or indirect, 
with half Europe, in addition to America. 
Ireland, availing itself of our embarrassments, 
loudly demanded commercial and political 
emancipation. On every side, the Empire 
appeared to be crumbling into ruin. Minorca, 
long invested, had already surrendered, after 
a defence protracted to the last extremity. 
Gibraltar was closely besieged. In the East 
Indies, our difficulties, financial, as well as 
military, threatened the total subversion of 
our wide extended authority in that quarter 
of the Globe j where Hyder Ally, though 
expelled by Sir Eyre Coote, from the vicinity 
of Madras, still maintained himself in the 
Centre of the Carnatic. If the First Minister 
looked to the West Indies, the prospect 
appeared still more big with alarm. St. Qiris- 
topher’s, attacked by the Mslrquis de Bouill^ 
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might be hourly expected to surrender ; and 
he had already re-captnred St. Eustatius, either 
by surprize, or by corrupting the officer who 
commanded tlie garrison. Of all the chain 
of Carribbee Islands which had belonged 
to the Crown of Great Britain at the com¬ 
mencement of the War, only Antigua and 
Barbadoes remained. Such was our maritime 
inferiority, that Sir Samuel Hood, wdiose abi¬ 
lities had been vigorously exerted, at the head 
of the Fleet, to defend St.Christopher’s, found 
himself unable to hazard an engagement with 
De Grasse. Rodney had indeed sailed from 
England, with a considerable reinforcement, 
in the month of January, to join the British 
Admiral at Barbadoes. But Lord North 
could not foresee, nor did his most sanguine 
adherents venture to predict, the splendid 
victory which Rodney obtained over De 
Grasse, scarcely more than three weeks after 
the resignation of the Minister. 

Far from anticipating any such event, the 
most alarming apprehensions were entertained 
relative to the safety of Jamaica itselfl If the 
combined Fleets of France and Spain in the 
West Indies, after the reduction of St. Chris- 
timer’s, should effect a junction, they would 
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have exceeded fifty sail of the line; while 
Rodney’s whole force scarcely amounted to 
more than thirty. And it was very doubtful 
whether such a junction could be prevented. 
The loss of Jamaica would complete the mea¬ 
sure of the national calamities, by involving 
our commerce and our finances in almost 
total ruin. Under such an accumulation of 
defeat and of disaster, the vengeance of the 
country might demand some victim; and the 
leaders of Opposition, though neither sangui¬ 
nary nor vindictive in their disposition, might 
be compelled to yield to the torrent of popular 
indignation. Fox, as well as Burke and Barre, 
had in fact many times alluded to the Axe and 
the Block, amongst the opprobrious Epithets 
that they lavished on the Ministerial errors; 
and such menaces might be realized in a mo¬ 
ment of national depression or violence. The 
Crown miglit be even unable to extend pro¬ 
tection to its servants; and the scenes of the 
year 1641, might be renewed under the reign 
of George the Third. That this picture is 
not exaggerated, the history of the period 
which I am writing, sufficiently proves; and 
however exempt from personal pusillanimity 
or apprehension we may suppose Lord North 
to have been,, it was impossible that he could 
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avert bi8 view from these considerations, or not 
allow them their due weight over his mind. 
Though it seems to be indisputable, that his 
final resolution to resign, was at last somewhat 
suddenly embraced, yet the motives which led 
to it, had unquestionably long existed, and 
may fully explain, as well as justify, his 
conduct. 


The King, thus abandoned by his Minister, 
as he had repeatedly been deserted at earlier 
periods of his reign, by other Ministers, chose 
that evil which he esteemed to be the least in 
his situation. Well acquainted with the dis¬ 
cordant materials of which the Opposition 
was composed, he sent to Lord Shelburne, to 
signify a desire of conferring with him, on the 
formation of a new Administration; and when 
that Nobleman attended His Majesty for the 
pui'pose, the King proposed to him to accept 
the place of First Lord of the Treasury. But, 
Lord Shelburne, however disposed from incli¬ 
nation, to comply with an offer so flattering to 
bis ambition, felt too deeply conscious of his 
inability to maintain himself in Power, inde¬ 
pendant of the Rockingham party, to^venture 
on its acceptance. Having stated therefore, 
the necessity under which he lay of declining 
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so gratifying a distinction, at least for the pre** 
sent; he urged the over-ruling circumstances 
that left no alternative to the Crown, except 
placing the Marquis of Rockingham at the 
head of the Ministry. Sensible that he must 
submit to the measure, however painful, the 
King therefore, on the subsequent day, desired 
Lord Rockingham’s attendance. At the Au¬ 
dience which took place, His Majesty con¬ 
sented to the conditions on which the Mar¬ 
quis insisted, before he would agree to accept 
office; only attempting to stipulate as a Pre¬ 
liminary, that two of his actual Ministers^ 
namely, tlie Chancellor and Lord Stormont, 
should be continued under the new Admi¬ 
nistration. He could not however obtain 
such terms; nor was it without great repug¬ 
nance, and after considerable difficulty, that 
even Lord Thurlow was admitted to retain 
his situation. A decided negative w^as put on 
the other Nobleman, whom it was determined 
by the Rockingham Party, at all events to 
exclude from any place in the Cabinet. 

The Leaders of that powerful body were 
nevertfa^ess far from having surmounted all 
the impediments to their acquisition of Officel 
and they soon discovered that the expulsion 
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oi Lord North, though it might open to them 
the door of the Cabinet, by no means secured 
the durability of their Administration. From 
the first moment that the new competitors for 
Power appeared at St. James’s, inextinguish¬ 
able jealousies arose, and mutual distrust ma¬ 
nifested itself on every occasion. With diffi¬ 
culty could they be prevented from imme¬ 
diately proceeding to an open rupture 5 and 
the external appearances of political union, 
which had been preserved during sev^eral 
years of parliamentary Opposition, dissolved 
as soon as they came to divide the ministerial 
objects of plunder, or to tlispute for prefer- 
auce in the royal favor, llie Marquis of 
Rockingham, conscious that though he might 
ostensibly be placed at the head of the new 
Administration, yet the King regarded him 
and his adherents with sentiments of alien¬ 
ation; while he considered Lord Shelburne 
with regard, and treated him with confidence; 
took umbrage at the distinction. In this 
situation of afi&irs, before the formation of 
the new Cabinet, an incident which displayed 
the superior interest that Lord Shelburne pos¬ 
sessed at Court, nearly terminated ^t-;Once 
the compact by which Lord Nortii had been 
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expelled, aud consequently involved the 
whole Embrio Ministry in total confusion. 

Scarcely could the Ministry be said indeed 
with propriety, as yet to have any real exist¬ 
ence; for though Mr. Fox and Lord Shelburne 
had been named Secretaries of State; and 
though Lord Camden had accepted the Presi¬ 
dency of the Council, while the Duke of 
Grafton was made lh*ivy Seal; yet neither the 
ne^ Boards of Treasury nor of Admiralty 
were constituted. Lord John Cavendish alone 
had been sworn in, as the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham, and Admiral Keppel, who were destined 
to preside at the two Boards, were not as yet 
regularly appointed. The post of Commander 
in Chief of* the Forces, as well as the Master 
General of the Ordnance, both which had com¬ 
monly or frequently been Cabinet offices, still 
remained vacant. No individual had been pro¬ 
posed to be raised to the Peerage; when Lord 
Shelburne availing himself of the facility which 
he enjoyed of access to the Sovereign, induced 
His Majesty to confer the dignity of a Baron, 
on 1 ^ friend and adherent, Dunning. The 
business itself, which neither the King, nor 
Lord Shelburne, communicated to the Marquis 
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of Rockingham; was managed with such dex¬ 
terity, as well as silence and dispatch, that 
the first intimation received of it, even by the 
persons about the Court, arose from Dun¬ 
ning’s kissing the King’s hand at the Levee, 
on hi^ Creation. But, no sooner had the in¬ 
telligence become known, than it produced 
the most violent fermentation and resentment 
among all the Rockingham Party. Consider¬ 
ing their Chief as equally overreached and 
insulted by the proceeding, since it was Evi¬ 
dent that Lord Shelburne could eflfcct for his 
followers, objects of the highest importance, 
which proved to the Public his superior and 
exclusive Ascendancy at St. James’s; they de¬ 
termined on exacting immediate reparation. 


Under this impression, several of the lead¬ 
ing persons, among whom w'ere Fox, Burke, 
and George Byng, having repaired to Lord 
Rockingham’s house in Grosvenor-square, a 
sort of tumultuary consultation was there held 
on the occasion. They unanimously agreed 
that the First Lord of the Treasury would be 
at once dishonoured in the Cabinet, and dis- 
graced in the public estimation; if tte Secre- 
tary of State, so much his inferior in official 
rank, could thus, without his knowledge or 
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|>articipation9 dispose of the highest dignities 
to his cfwn adherents. It was maintained that 
the rep2p*ation ought to be no less public, 
than the ai&ont; and that in order to wipe 
it away, some individual must be without 
delay raised to the Peerage, at Lord Rock¬ 
ingham’s personal recommendation. This 
resolution being adopted, it was next debated 
whom to choose for the honor. The selection 
fell on Sir Fletcher Norton, late Speaker of 
the-House of Commons j not indeed, from 
inclination, but from necessity; no other 
person appearing so proper to be created a 
Peer at the same time with Dunning, as Sir 
Fletcher; they being, both, Lawyers of great 
eminence in their profession. Members of the 
House of Commons, and rival Candidates for 
Power or Office. 


On the following day, Tliursday, the a8th 
of March, the new First Lord of the Treasuiy 
repaired therefore to St. James’s. Having 
obtained an audience of the King, he repre¬ 
sented the impossibility of his continuing at 
the head of the. intended Administration, 
after ^the elevation of Mr. Dunning to a 
Peerage, on Lord Shelburne’s recommend¬ 
ation, nidess His Majesty should be gracioiHfy 
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pleased to confer the same mark of royal 
lavor on one of his own friends. After some 
liesitation, the King, apprehensive, of the 
consequences, to himself and to the public 
tranquillity,* if Liord Rockingham and liis fol- 
lovrers should suddenly resign, as they me¬ 
naced ; and aware that Lord Shelburne could 
not support himself* alone; signified his assent 
to the proposition : adding, that the person 
named, Sir Fletcher Norton, might kiss his 
hand at the first Levee. But, the Marquis 
peremptorily insisted on that ceremony im¬ 
mediately taking place on the same day. In 
vain the King stated tiie singularity and im¬ 
propriety of such an act, contrary to all the 
usages of established Court Etiquette, inas¬ 
much as no individual ever was known to be 
presented at the Queen's Drawing Room, by 
whatever Title, till he had previously been 
received under that denomination, at the 
Levee. Lord Rockingham signified in Reply, 
respectfully, but tenaciously, that every Form 
must give way on the present occasion; and 
lie exacted compliance. Sir Fletcher being 
brought forward, actually kissed His Majesty's 
hand on his Creation as a Baron, by th^title 
of Lord Grantley, the same day, in the 
Di^wing Room, to the no small astonishment 
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of the oldest Courtiers ; and hardly less so of 
the newly created Peer himself, \vho having 
been apprized of this extraordinary Elevation, 
attended for the purpose at St. James’s, on the 
previous notice of only a few hours. No 
instance of such a breach of established usage 
lias occurred, either before or since, in the 
course of tlie present lleign. 

April.] This subject of contest being thus 
regulated, and the Rockingham Party tri- 
umphant, the new Administration was at 
length formed, though of very heterogeneous 
materials. Instead of nine individuals wdio 
constituted Lord North’s Cabinet, eleven were 
now admitted; the third Secretaryship of 
State, namely that for the Colonies, lately 
occupied by Lord Sackville, being extin¬ 
guished. General Conway, as the recom¬ 
pense of his late distinguished services in 
Parliament, was placed at the head of the 
Army. The separation of the Office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, from that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made way for Lord John 
Cavendish’s entrance into the Cabinet j and 
the production of the Master General of the 
Ordnance, who had not been admitted under 
Lord North, brought in the Duke ot‘ Rich- 
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mond: while, in order to oppose some little 
balance to the preponderating ascendancy of 
the Marquis’s friends, Lord Ashburton, con¬ 
trary to general usage or precedent, was 
admitted to a Seat, in quality of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, 


The other great objects of ambition or 
acquisition, were shared witli tolerable equa¬ 
lity, among the friends of the two principal 
Leaders. The Earl of (Carlisle was replaced, 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the Duke 
of Portland. Rigby, wlio during near fourteen 
years had enjoyed the prodigious emoluments 
©f the Pay Office, witliout any Colleague, re¬ 
linquished that enviable and lucrative Post 
to Burke. Welbore Ellis, fallen in an instant 
from his double elevation of Secretary of State, 
and Treasurer of the Navy, made way for 
Barre in the latter employment: while Jen- 
kinson was succeeded, as Secretary at War, 
by Mr. Thomas Townsend. Kenyon became 
Attorney General. We were Colleagues for 
the Borough of Hindon in that Pariiament. 
He possessed a deep and recondite knowledge 
of the Law, the result of severe applic^on ; 
and was supposed to be consulted by theUan- 
cdilor, on all cases that arose of legid diScdlty. 
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Little conversant with the manners of polite 
life, Kenyon retained, even when Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, to which high 
dignity he afterwards rose, all the original 
coarse homeliness of his early habits. Irascible 
in his temper, destitute of all refinement, par¬ 
simonious even in a degree approaching to 
avarice; he nevertheless more than balanced 
these defects of deportment and character, by 
Strict morality, probity, and integiity. As a 
Member of the House of Commons, whenever 
he spoke, tliough he wanted grace, he could not 
be reproached with any deficiency in the essen¬ 
tial qualities of perspicuity, energy, and com¬ 
mand of language. General Burgoyne, whose 
exchange had at length been effected against 
Laurens, the late President of the American 
Congress j thus liberated from the inabilities 
which his surrender at Saratoga had inflicted 
on him, was sent to replace Sir John Irwin, as 
Commander in Chief in Ireland. 


The Duke of Bolton, as a return for the ser¬ 
vice which he had rendered in the Session of 
1781, by arraigning in the House of Peers, the 
conduct of the First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
made Governor of the Isle of Wight. During 
Ids elder brother’s life, when Lortl Harry Pow- 
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lett, he had served in the Royal Navy, where, 
however, he had acquired no laurels; and 
he was commonly supposed to be the “ Cap- 
“ tain Whiffle** described by Smollett, in his 
« Roderick Random.” Sheridan received 


the appointment of one of the Under Secre¬ 
taries of State in Fox’s Office; who having 
taken for himself the^m;‘« Department, left 
the hortie Secretaryship to Lord Shelburne ; a 
partition by no means gratefid to tlie latter. 
Of all the ostensibi-3 Candidates for employ¬ 
ment, whose bh’lh and talents seemed to call 
him forward to the service of the State, and 
whose eloquence in Parhument, had eminently 
conduced to the triumph obtained over the 
late Administration, Mr. Pitt alone remained 


without post or situation. Not that the new 


Ministers manilested either insensibility to his 


merits, or indifference to securing such abi¬ 
lities in their immediate support. On the 
contrary, as the best proof of their consider¬ 
ation, they ofiered him the place of a Lord 
of the -Treasury, in the formation of the Board 
about to be constituted. But, in making him 


this proposition, they appeared to have ill 
appreciated his character, and least ofg|ll to 
have understood the extent, as well as the 


depth, of his ambition. Pitt steadily rejected 
every solicitation, preferring to remain for the 
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present, without Office. Whether this refusal 
originated in his consciousness of possessing 
talents, which, from their pre-eminence, ena¬ 
bled him at once to seize a Cabinet place, 
without passing, like other men, through any 
inferior gradations of political life; or whether 
it rather proceeded from that superior intel¬ 
ligence and disceniment, which, even at so 
early a period of youth, shewed him that a 
Ministry imbued with such discordant prin¬ 
ciples, and odious to the Sovereign, could 
not possibly prove of long duration, it ina} 
be difficult to determine with certainty. Pro¬ 
bably, both these sentiments concurred in re- 
.gulating this judicious line of action. 

8th April.] Never was a more total change 
of Costume beheld, than the House of Commons 
presented to the eye, wdicn that assembly met 
for the dispatch of business, after the Easter 
Recess. The Treasury Bench, as well as the 
Places behind it, had been for so many years 
occupied by Lord North and his friends, that 
it became difficult to recognize them again in 
their new Seats, dispersed over the Opposition 
Beimhes, in great coats, frocks, and boots. 
Mr. Ellis himself appeared for the first time 
in his life, in an undress. To Contemplate 
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th^ Ministers their successors, emerged from 
their obscure lodgings, or from Brookes’s, 
having thrown off their blue and buff uni¬ 
forms ; now ornamented with the appendages 
of dress, or returning from Court, decorated 
with swords, lace, and hair powder; excited 
still more astonishment. Even some degree of 
ridicule attached to this extraordinary and 
sudden Metamorphosis, which afforded subject 
for conversation, no less than food for mirth. 
It happened that just at the time when the 
change of Administration took place. Lord 
Nugent's house in Great George, street having 
been broken open, was robbed of a variety of 
articles ; among others, of a number of pairs of 
laced ruffles. He caused the particulars of the 
• eifecits stolen, to be advertized in some of the 
daily Newspapers, where they were minutely 
specified with great precision. Coming down 
to the House of Commons immediately after 
the Recess, a Gentleman who accidentally sat 
next to him, asked his Lordship, if he had 
yet made any discovery of the articles recently 
lost ? “ I can't say that I have," answered he, 
** but I shrewdly suspect that I have seen 
some of my laced ruffles, on the hands of 
the Gentlemen who now occupy the i^rea- 
^ toy Bench.” This Reply, the effect of 
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which was iiifinitcly encrcased by the presence 
of Fox and Burke in their Court dresses, ob¬ 
tained general circulation, and occasioned no 
little laughter. 


Even the Drawing Room at St. James’s, un¬ 
derwent considerable Alteration in its appear¬ 
ance, as well as the House of Commons, in con¬ 
sequence of' the political Revolution which had 
driven the late Ministers f'rom Power. The 
Earl of Hertford, one of the “ antient, most 
** domestic ornaments” of the Court, who had 
held the White Wand of Chamberlain for more 
than fifteen years, and whose presence in the 
Circle seemed almost essential to its very exist¬ 
ence ; of course disappeared. The Duke of 
Manchester succeeded him. Lord Effingham, 
whose name, since the Riots of June, 1780, 
had scarcely been pronounced on tlie theatre 
of public life, became Treasurer of the House¬ 
hold, in the place of Lord Salisbury. No indi¬ 
vidual, dismissed in consequence of the change 
of Administration, was more personally re¬ 
gretted by the King, than Lord Bateman, who 
had held during many years, the Post of Mas¬ 
ter of the Buck Hounds. The frankness and 
gaiety of his disposition, rendered his society 
peculiarly agreeable to the Sovereign. Lord 
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Bateman’s descent on the maternal side, was 
very illustrious; his mother having been Grand 
Daughter to John, Duke of Marlborough, 
and sister to the second Duke of that name. 
By his paternal ancestors, he inherited only 
civic honors, his grandfather Sir James Bate¬ 
man being knighted when Lord Mayor of 
London, under George the First. At near 
seventy years of’ age, Lord Bateman preserved 
all the activity of youth, accompanied by an 
elasticity of mind and character which never 
forsook him. He might have been reinstated 
in the employment of Master of the Buck 
Hounds, under succeeding Administrations: 
but he preferred the enjoyment of personal 
liberty, and passed the last years of his life 
principally at his seat of Shobden, in the 
County of Hereford. His understanding was 
good, but he loved pleasure of every descrip¬ 
tion, more than business; and he possessed that 
mediocrity of talents, which never inspiring 
awe, forms the best recommendation to royal 
favour. Curiosity was so strongly excited to 
see the new Ministers, and to remark the de¬ 
meanor of persons, who during many years had 
rarely stood in the presence of the Sovereign, 
or frequented St. James’s; that numerous indi- 
vidnals attended the Levee and the Drawing- 
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room, from mo other motive. Those who had 
always speculated on the short duration of the 
present Administration, derived additional 
proofs in favor of their opinion, from the very 
looks and reciprocal deportment of the prin¬ 
cipal personages. Every attention shewn by 
the King to Lord Shelburne, excited the in¬ 
stant jealousy of the Rockingham Party, and 
hastened their final separation. Time alone, 
indeed, was necessary for making the political 
arrangements, indispensable before the former 
Nobleman could venture to throw oh* his sub¬ 
jection to his Colleagues, and to set up for him¬ 
self, as First Minister. 

April.] Previous to Lord North’s resig¬ 
nation of power, Mr. Fox had more than once 
insinuated or maintained in the House of 
Commons, that if he were Minister, he pos¬ 
sessed the means of making a separate Treaty 
with the Dutch, and of detaching them from 
France. His friends did not even scruple to 
assert, that “ he had a Peace with Holland in 
“ his pocketand these expressions, uttered 
in a period of misfortune and despondency, 
could not fail of producing a forcible impres¬ 
sion on the sanguine, as well as on the credu¬ 
lous, part of society. One of his first attempts. 
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as Secretary of State for Foreign Ai&irSy 
became in fact directed to the attainment of 
so salutary and important an object. In order 
to effect it, he thought proper to address a 
letter to the Russian Minister then residing at 
the Court of London, making through him, 
the offer of an immediate suspension of hosti¬ 
lities between Great Britain and Holland, as 
a step preparatory to negotiation. This pro¬ 
posal was afterwards warmly reiterated and 
seconded, by the Embassadors of Catherine 
the Second at the Hague. But, instead of 
the nation deriving any benefit from Fox’s 
hasty overture, it was received by the States 
General with coldness* and treated with con¬ 
tempt; they wisely preferring to negotiate 
in concert with France and Spain, whenever 
apian for general Pacification should be set on 
foot. Baffled in this experiment, the Cabinet 
next made propositions at the Court of Ver¬ 
sailles, for an accommodation, and even sent 
Mr.Thoinas Grenville to Paris, for the purpose: 
while Admiral Digby and Sir Guy Carleton 
were dispatched to America, with instructions 
to offer an immediate acknowledgment of the 
independance of the thirteen Colonies. The 
Congress, however, as ^animated by the same 
sp^ with the Dutch, refused to receive any 
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Messenger, or even to grant a passport to the 
person deputed by the British Commissioners, 
for commencing a negotiation. It seemed 
impossible for the new Ministers to begin their 
foreign diplomatic labors under more unpro¬ 
mising Auspices, after having held out to the 
country such delusive expectations. 

They found it much easier to induce the 
House of Commons to listen to tlieir Propo¬ 
sitions, than to persuade or to conciliate any 
of the belligerent Powers. No opposition 
whatsoever was experienced from Lord North, 
who, though at the head of a routed Party, 
yet remained the nominal chief of a numerous 
body of men. He attended in his place, and 
might, if he had been so disposed, have greatly 
impeded^ if not wholly prevented, many of the 
measures of the new Government. But, far 
from throwing any obstacles in their way, he 
alloMred them without molestation to complete 
their projects of Reform, in every dire» "^ion. 
J^rke opened the System of domestic Re¬ 
trenchment, by bringing in anew his famous 
Bill for the Reduction of the civil list, so 
often proposed, and so often rejected, or 
eluded, in preceding Sessions^ Rit quails 
“ turn nmtatUs ab illo Hectore Instead of 
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two hundred thousand Pounds a-year, wiiich 
by a species of political Arithmetic, he had 
calculated in 1779, would annihilate ministe¬ 
rial influence in the House of Commons, com¬ 
mensurate to fifty Members or Votes in Par¬ 
liament ; he now proposed only about a tliird 
part of that annual sum for the scope of his 
reduction. Many retrenchments that had ap¬ 
peared to be indispensable, while he was in Op¬ 
position, were abandoned when he spoke from 
the Treasury Bench. Some abuses owed their 
prospective toleration to the personal respect 
that, he said, he felt for the Individuals who 
presided over the office or department. Others 
were perpetuated from deference to prejudice, 
or popular predilection. The Ordnance might 
be safely trusted to the Duke of Richmond’s 
vigilant frugality. Lord Ashburton extended 
his protection to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The Mint was left untouched; and even 
s#me of the white Wands, as contributing to 
the splendor of the Court, obtained grace. 
Yet, thus mutilated, and hardly recognizable, 
both Burke, and Powis, who seconded the mo¬ 
tion for an Address of Thanks to the King, on 
his Message relative to this subject, melted into 
Tears, at the prospect of their approaehingTri- 
umph over Court Profu^on and Corruption. 
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Two Bills, one for the prevention of Con¬ 
tractors sitting in Parliament; the other, for 
excluding Officers of the Excise and Customs 
from voting at Elections; were likewise passed 
with little difficulty or delay, through the lower 
House, where the Administration carried all 
before them. But, in the House of Peers, 
they experienced from the Chancellor, as well 
as from Lords Mansfield and Loughborough, 
the most decided Opposition. These Pillars 
of the Law, far from yielding to the temper 
of the Times, endeavoured, though inedectu- 
ally, to stem its force. Thurlow iu paiticular, 
even while holding in his hand the great Seal 
of England, and in his own person a Member 
of the Cabinet, yet expressed with that gloomy 
indignation which characterized his style of 
speaking, the disapprobation that he felt at 
such inroads on the majesty of the Crown, as 
well as on the franchises of‘ the Subject. Un¬ 
awed by the appearance of Fox and Burke^ 
who, in order to impress him with respect, as 
well as to display the interest that they took in 
the success of these Measures,. usually ap¬ 
peared in the House of Peers, on the steps of 
the Throne, while the Bills were agitating; 
Lord Thurlow animadverted on them with the 
utmost severity, and divided in the Minojaty* 
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on all the most obnoxious clauses. But the 
stream^ which ran with too much violence, 
successfully to oppose its current, sopn se¬ 
cured for each of the Bills, the concurrence 

1 

of the Sovereign. 


It cannot be disputed by the greatest ene¬ 
mies of Reform, that various of the offices, or 
nominal employments, suppressed by Burke^s 
Bill, were become obsolete, destitute of any 
real function, and void of apparent utility. 
Nor will it be denied, that the annual aggre¬ 
gate sum which the measure saved to the 
country, though now reduced from two hun¬ 
dred thousand Pounds, to about seventy thou¬ 
sand Pounds a-year, yet stiH formed a consi¬ 
derable object of naticmal economy. But, on 
the other hand, the extinction of so many 
^ces, deprived the Crown of that species of 
majesty, produced by the operation of time, 
^d ‘*the hoar of agesj” advantages which 
no man knew better how to appreciate ^and 
to venerate, as* well as to celebrate and sus^ 
tain, than Burke himsel£ We beheld him, 
scarcely ten years aRerwards, stand forward 
the determined champion of .monarchical in- 
atituitons, and the zealous closer of alnxost 
evefjr kkid of iamevatioia. We^ may likewise 
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remark, that the Board of Trade, and the 
tjffice of Third Secretary of State, both which 
his Bill abolished, have been since revived, 
from a conviction of their respective neces¬ 
sity or advantages. Even the “ Great War- 
“ drobe,’* the ” Treasurer of the Chamber,” 
the «Jewel Office,” the “ Clerks of the 
“ Board of Green Cloth,” and some other 
appointments, which may appear to be most 
exceptionable or unnecessary; yet, as carry¬ 
ing us back in imagination to the reigns ol‘ 
the Tudors, by whom they were instituted, 
diffused over the Throne itself, a Gothic 
grandeur, calculated to protect and to per¬ 
petuate the sanctity of the monarchical office. 
These adventitious aids will not be despised 
by those who deeply consider the nature of 
man, and of all human institutions. Other 
consequences of an injurious description, not 
foreseen at the time, or from which the au¬ 
thor of the Bill chose to avert his view, have 
floiwed from the measure. In Burke’s eagerness 
to diminish the supposed overgrown influence 
of the Crown, arising from the distribution 
of offices among the Members of the House 
of Commons, a greater injury has been pro¬ 
bably sustained by the British Constitution. 
The Minister, deprived of the means of pfo- 
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curing parliamentary attendance and support, 
by conferring places on his adherents, has in 
many instances been compelled to substitute 
a far higher remuneration; namely, Peerages. 
A review of Mr. Pitt's Administration, will 
form the strongest illustration of this remark. 
I know indeed, from the best authority, that 
Burke himself lived to adopt the opinion, and 
like other reformers or innovators, found rea¬ 
son to lament the effects of his own Bill. Being 
at Bath, in a declining state of health, not long 
before his decease, the conversation turned on 
the great augmentation made by Mr. Pitt to 
the numbers of the House of Lords, during 
the preceding thirteen years. “ I fear,” said 
Burke, “ that I am partly accountable for so 
•* disproportionate an increase of Honours, 
“ by having deprived the Crown and the 
“ Minister of so many other sources of re- 
“ compence or reward, which were extin- 
“ guished by my Bill of Reform.” Mr. Pitt 
had in fact little leit him to bestow, in p|o- 
portion to the croud of claimants, except 
dignities; and he was not parsimonious in 
their distribution. The two Bills, excluding 
Contractors from sitting in the House of 
Commons, and depriving Custom-house or 
Excise Officers, of the right of voting at eleo- 
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tions for Members of Parliament; though 
liable, respectively, to some objections; and 
though both were strongly reprobated at the 
time, by the greatest legal characters in the 
House of Peers; yet appear to have obtained, 
and still to retain, the general approbation of 
the country. 

Many persons of high rank reluctantly disap¬ 
peared from about the King's person and Court, 
in consequence of Burke’s Bill of Reform, Tlie 
Earl of Darlington quitted the Jewel Office ; 
and Lord Pelham, the Great Wardrobe; the 
first of which Offices owed its institution to 
Elizabeth : while the latter remounted to the 
times of the Plantagenets. The Earl of 
Essex laid down the Stag Hounds; as did 
Lord Denbigh, the Harriers: while the dis¬ 
asters of Saratoga and of York Town w^ere 
thus felt by rebound, through every avenue 
of St. James’s. Gibbon, who had sat at the 
Bosnd of Trade since 1779, being dismissed 
from his official attendance in Whitehall, found 
himself more at leisure to continue that great 
historical work which he ultimately compleated 
on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, Rnd 
which will perpetuate his name to distant 
Ages. Geoi^e Selwyn lost a lucrative appoint* 
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ment under the Board of Works; and though 
()ossessed of an affluent fortune, together 
with a Borough, yet as he loved money, no 
man who suffered in consequence of the reduc¬ 
tion of the Civil List, retained a deeper re¬ 
sentment towards the party who had abridged 
his enjoyments, and diminished his income. 
I knew him with some degree of intimacy, 
having sat as his Colleague in Parliament, 
during more than six years, for Ludgershall, 
from 1784 to 1790. He resided in Cleve¬ 
land Row, in the house rendered memorable 
by the quarrel which took place between Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord Townsend, under 
the reign of George the First 5 when the first 
Minister and the Secretary of State seized 
each other by the throat: a scene which Ga^ 
is supposed to have pourtrayed in “ The 
« Beggar's Opera,” under the characters of 
Peachum and Lockitt. Selw)^! was a Member 
of the House of Commons, during the greater 
pait of his life; and down to the year 1780, he 
constantly represented Glocester, near which 
city he had a seat, at Matson. He told me, that 
during the memorable siege of Glocester, un¬ 
dertaken by Charles the First in 1643, Charles, 
Prince of Wales, and James, Duke of York, 
who both in turn ascended the Throne, but. 
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who were then boys, remained at Matson. 
And he added, that James the Second, after 
he came to the Crown, used frequently to 
mention the circumstance to his Grandfather 
when he went to Court; observing, “ My 
“ brother and I were generally shut up in a 
“ Chamber on the second Floor at Matson, 
“ during the day; where you will find that 
“ we have left the marks of our confinement, 
“ inscribed with our knives, on the ledges of 

all the windows.^* 

Selwyn possessed infinite wit. He had in- 
deed succeeded to Philip, Earl of Chester¬ 
field’s Reputation for Bon Mots, most of which 
that then attained to any celebrity, were at¬ 
tributed to him. Their effect, when falling 
from his Ups, became greatly augmented by 
the listless and drowsy manner in which he ut¬ 
tered them; for he always seemed half asleep: 
yet the promptitude of his replies was surpriz¬ 
ing. The late Duke of Queensberry, who lived 
in the most intimate friendship with him, told 
me that Selwyn was present at a public dinner 
with the Mayor and Corporation of Glocester, 
in the year 1758, when the intelligence arrived 
of our expedition having failed before Roch- 
fort. The Mayor turning to Selwyn, ” You, 
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« Sir,” said he, “ who are in the ministerial 
“ secrets, can no doubt inform us of the cause 
“ of this misfortune?” Selwyn, though ut¬ 
terly ignorant on the subject, yet unable to 
resist the occasion of amusing himself at the 
enquirer’s expence, I will tell you in con* 
“ fidence the reason, Mr, Mayor,” answered 
he; ‘*the fact is, that the scaling ladders 
“ prepared for the occasion, Were found on 
“ trial to be too short.” This solution, 
which suggested itself to him at the moment, 
was considered by the Mayor to be perfectly 
explanatory of the failure, and as such, he 
communicated it to all his friends; not being 
aware, though Selwyn was, that Rochfort lies 
on the river Charante, some leagues from the 
sea-shore, and that our troops had never 
even effected a landing on the French coast. 

But it was not so much as a man of wit 
that I cultivated his society. He was likewise 
thoroughly versed in our History, and master 
of many curious, as well as secret Anecdotes, 
relative to the Houses of Stuart and of Bruns* 
wic. As he had an aversion to all long 
Debates in Parliament, during which he fre* 
quently fell asleep; we used to withdraw some¬ 
times to one of the Committee rooms up 
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stairs, where his conversation was oftea very 
instructive. Talking to him of the death and 
execution of Charles the First, he assured me 

f 

that the Duchess of Portsmouth always as¬ 
serted, as having been communicated to her 
by Charles the Second, that his father was not 
beheaded either by Colonel Pride, or Colonel 
Joyce; though one of the fWo is commonly 
considered to have performed that act. The 
Duchess maintained that the man’s name was 

I'' 

Gregory Brandon. He wore a black crape 
streched over his face, and had no sooner taken 
off the King’s head, than he was put into a boat 
at Whitehall Stairs, together with the Block, 
the black cloth that covered it, the Axe,. and 
everyarticle stained with the blood. Being coit- 
veyed to the Tower, all the implements used in 
the decapitation, were immediately reduced 
to ashes. A purse containing a hundred broad 
pieces of gold was delivered to him, after which 
recompence he received his dismission. Bran¬ 
don survived the transaction many years, but 
divulged it a short time before he expired. 
This account, as coming from the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, challenges gre^it respect. 


From his own Father, who had acted a 
conspicuous part during Sir Robert Walpole’s 

N 4 
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Administi’ation, Selwyn knew many of the se¬ 
cret Springs of AfEirs, under George the First 
and Second. He told me that the former of 
those Kings, when he came over here from Han¬ 
over in 1714, understanding very imperfectly 
the English language, found himself so weary 
while assisting at the Service in the Chapel 
Koyal, that he frequently entered into con¬ 
versation in French or German, with the per¬ 
sons behind him. Among the few indivi¬ 
duals who had retained under the new Reign, 
the Places that they held or occupied about 
Queen Anne, was Dr. Younger, Dean of Salis¬ 
bury. Anticipating the change of Sovereigns, 
he had applied with such success to render 
himself Master of the German Language, that 
he was continued in the office of Clerk of the 
Closet, which gave him great access to the 
King, behind whose chair he usually stood at 
Chapel. With Younger, His Majesty often 
talked during the Service; a circumstance, 
which as being indecorous, naturally excited 
much offence. Lord Townsend, then one of 
the Secretaries of State, animated by a sense of 
loyal affection, ventured to acquaint him that 
his deportment at Chapel, gave cause of regret, 
mingled with animadversion, to many of his 
most attached Subjects; beseeching him at the 
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same Time particularly to abstain from couvers- 
ing witli Dr. Younger. Far from resenting the 
freedom, His Majesty promised amendment; 
and Lord Townsend strongly enjoined the 
Clerk of the Closet to observe in future the 
most decorous Behaviour on his part. Finding 
however that they resumed or continued the 
same practice. Lord Townsherid sent Younger 
a positive order, as Secretary of State, di¬ 
recting him, without presuming to present 
himself again in the royal presence, to repair 
immediately to his Deanery. Dr. Younger, 
conceiving the injunction to proceed from the 
King, obeyed without remonstrance or delay; 
and the Secretary waiting on His Majesty, in¬ 
formed him that the Dean had received a kick 
from a horse which fractured his skidl, of 
which accident he was dead. George the 
First expressed the deepest concern at his loss, 
and never entertained the most remote idea 
of the deception which had been practised on 
him. Several years afterwards, before which 
time Lord Townshend had quitted his em¬ 
ployment, the King going down to review 
some regiments that were encamped on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, the Bishop and Chapter of that 
city had the honour to be presented to him, 
and to kiss his hand* But, when Younger 
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proaclied for the purpose, His ^ajesty, over¬ 
come with amazement at beholding again a 
man whom he had long considered as ho more, 
could scarcely restrain his emotions. As soon 
however as circumstances permitted, he sent 
for the Dean into his presence, and a mutual 
explanation took place. Conscious of the rec¬ 
titude and propriety of the motives which had 
actuated Lord Townsend in his conduct, he 
never expressed any sentiment of anger; but 
contented himself with promising Younger to 
confer on him a Mitre, as soon as an occasion 
should present itself: an assurance which he 
w'ould have probably realized, if the Dean had 
not shortly afterwards been carried off by 
death. 

Selwyn’s nervous irritability, and anxious 
curiosity to observe the effect of dissolution 
on men, exposed him to much ridicule, not un¬ 
accompanied with censure. He was accused 
of attending all executions; and sometimes, 
in order to elude notice, in a female Dress. 
I have been assured that in 1756, he went 
over to Paris, expressly for the purpose of 
witnessing the last moments of Damien, who 
expired under the most acute torture, for hav¬ 
ing attempted the life of Louis the fifteenth* 
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Being among the croud, and attempting to 
approach too near the Scaffold, he was re¬ 
pulsed by one of the executioners; but, having 
informed the person, that he had made the 
journey from London solely with a view to 
be present at tlie punishment and death of 
Damien, the man immediately caused the 
people to make way, exclaiming at the same 
time, “ Faites 'place pour Mondeur, Qest 
un Anghis, et tin Amateur.^* The Baron 
Grimm, in his “ Correspondence,” relates 
this story as having happened to Condamine. 
Mr. Pitt, in order to recompense Selwyn for 
the place of “ Paymaster of the Works,” of 
which he was deprived by Burke's Bill; made 
him in 1784, “ Surveyor General of the Crown 
“ Lands,” ’which Office he retained till his 
decease, in 1790. 


Wilkes, who during more than thirteen suc¬ 
cessive years, in various Parliaments, had 
vainly endeavoured to expunge from the Jour¬ 
nals of the House of Commons, the memo¬ 
rable Resolutions relative to the Middlesex 
Election; after being so often foiled, at 
length attained his object. The Division 
upon this question, was attended with the 
singular circumstance of Lord North and Fox 
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dividing together in the Minority. The new 
Secretary of State, whose original political 
line of conduct, wliile supporting the Admi¬ 
nistration which he had recently expelled, 
and of which he once formed. a part, made 
it sometimes difficult for him to maintain 
the appearance of consistency; affected to 
speak and to vote from the Treasury Bench, 
against Wilkes’s Motion. Having, unfortu¬ 
nately given his ministerial sanction in early 
life, to various measures calculated for affixing 
parliamentary disapprobation on that cele¬ 
brated Member of the House; he therefore 
probably thought, that a regard to his own 
character compelled him, however contradic¬ 
tory to his late line of declamation and of action, 
when haranguing his Constituents in Palace 
Yard; to abide by, and to attempt a justifi¬ 
cation of his conduct, relative to the Election 
for Middlesex. No public man, indeed, in 
my time, ever appeared to me to consider so 
little apology requisite for the contradictions 
and derelictions of his political principles; or 
seemed so completely to regard the House of 
Commons, as an Assembly fit for becoming 
the willing agents and instruments of every 
delusion, however gross or palpable, as Fox. 
The difficulties of the undertaking never de- 
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terred or intimidated him ; and his splendid 
talents, which could lend to sophistry the 
colours of truth, emboldened him, by turns, 
to attack and to deferid, according to the 
situation in wliich he stood, almost every 
position and tenet, either of monarchical au¬ 
thority, or of constitutional freedom. 

iSth April.] While the House of Commons 
was thus occupied in Measures of Reform, or 
engaged in retracting their past political 
errors; the new Ministers, as if they antici¬ 
pated their speedy dismission, employed the 
precious moments of their precarious power, 
in distributing among themselves, without loss 
of time, the honours of the Crown. Four 
Garters, which had been found on the King’s 
Table, unappropriated, at the time of Lord 
North’s resignation, they .naturally considered 
as lawful plunder. One only of* the number 
fell to the share of the Sovereign, which he 
was allowed, though not without some diffi¬ 
culty, to confer on his third son, Prince Wil¬ 
liam Henry, now Duke of Clarence. The 
remaining three were reserved for themselves, 
with a due regard to their respective conse¬ 
quence, party, and pretensions. Lord Rock¬ 
ingham having long since received the Order, 
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from the hands of George the Second; the 
Duke of Devonshire, as head of the Whig 
Party, was invested with one blue Riband, 
and the Duke of Richmond with another. 
Lord Shelburne took for himself, as was to be 
expected, tlie fourth Garter. A great person, 
who was present at the ceremony of the Invest¬ 
iture, observed with admirable discernment, 
that never did three men receive tlie Order in 
so dissimilar and characteristic a manner. “The 
“ Duke of Devonshire” said he, “advanced up 
“ to the Sovereign, with his phlegmatic, col<i 
awkward air, like a clown. Lord Shelburne 
“ came forward, bowing on every side, smiling, 
“ and fawning, like a Courtier. The Duke of 
“ Richmond presented himself, easy, unembar- 
rassed, and with dignity, as a Gentleman.” 

T^e Earl of Ashburnham, who had been 
during more than six years Groom of the 
Stole laid claim to one of the Garters^ under 
a promise which he asserted to have received 
from the King, and of which he endeavoured 
to enforce the performance. His royal Mas¬ 
ter, though he did not deny the engage¬ 
ment, pleaded his inability to fullil it, under 
the actual cirumstances of his situation, 
which left him no longer any option in di&- 
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tributing the decorations in question. This 
excuse did not, however, satisfy Lord Ash- 
burnham, who was said to have addressed to 
the King a letter of reproach on the occasion, 
couched in language rather too severe from a 
subject to his Sovereign, even if the cause of 
offence had been better proved, or more legiti¬ 
mate. His resentment at the supposed infrac¬ 
tion of the royal word, impelled him to resign 
his Office; which, as being in the King’s imme¬ 
diate family, and near his person, has always 
been considered exempt from ministerial in¬ 
terference. Lord Weymouth, who succeeded 
him, had acted a much more important part in 
earlier periods of His Majesty’s reign, when 
he filled, during a very considerable time, the 
post of Secretary of State; and even held the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, for a few months, 
though he never crossed over to Dublin. 
He was a man of talents, highly convivial, 
whose conversation entertained and delighted: 
but in order to profit of his society, it was ne¬ 
cessary to follow him to White’s, to drink deep, 
of Claret, and to remain at table till a veiy 
late hour. “Junius,” alluding to this well 
known circumstance, when addressing the 
Duke of Grafton, in June, 1771, says, re-, 
ferring to Lord Weymouth, “ Yet he must 
“ have bread, my Lord, or rather he must 
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“ have wine. If you deny him the cup, there 
** will be no keeping him within the pale of 
the ministry.” Lord Gower, the Chancel¬ 
lor, and Rigby, were, through life, his inti¬ 
mate friends and companions. His applica¬ 
tion to business, by no means kept pace with 
his abilities, nor was he ever a popular minis¬ 
ter. Indeed, if we except the first Mr. Pitt; 
Henry Bilsou Legge, who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during about five months after' 
His Majesty’s Accession to the Throne; and 
perhaps we may add the Marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham j all three of whom were devolved on him 
by his Grandfather, or forced upon him by 
the Nation; George the Third cannot be said 
to have had any Minister, in any Department, 
previous to Lord North’s resignation, who en¬ 
joyed popularity. We must except from the 
remark. Lord Camden, during the short time 
that he held the great Seal as Chancellor. 
Lord Weymouth attracted a considerable por¬ 
tion of the indignation which characterizes Ju¬ 
nius’s opening letter, written in January, 1769, 
for having officially signed the order which 
authorized the military to fire on the populace 
assemWed in St. George’s Fields. “ Reco- 
“ vered from the errors of his youth, from 
« the distraction of Play, and the bewitching 
« smiles of Burgundy,” says that writer, 
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“ behold him exerting the whole strength of 
“ his clear, unclouded faculties, in the service 
“ of the Crown.” He had preceded Lord 
Asliburnham, as Groom of the Stole, in 1775, 
and was succeeded by the Earl of Hills¬ 
borough, in 1779, as Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Ten years afterwards, 
Pitt created Lord Weymouth a Marquis. 

Though the Administration of which Lord 
North so long constituted the head, had ceased 
to exist, yet many of the Parliamentary In¬ 
stitutions which had originated under him, 
still continued in activity. Among the prin¬ 
cipal, might be esteemed the Secret Com¬ 
mittee for enquiring into the state of the East 
India Company’s affairs. The Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, as their Chairman, brought for¬ 
ward at this time, to the consideration of 
the House, various Reports, calculated to shew 
the causes, not only of the disgraces and ca¬ 
lamities sustained in the Carnatic, but of the 
improper expenditure of blood and treasure 
in other parts of Hindostan. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, late Governor of Madras, and two 
of his Colleagues, Members of the Council, 
became the first objects of public accusation. 
The second blow fell by rebound, on Sir* 
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Elijah Impey» who, ia his quality of Chief 
Justice of Bengal, was supposed, or asserted, 
in more than one instance, to have lent his 
legal aid and support to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, from self-interested motives, and for un¬ 
just, as well as pernicious purposes. Hastings 
himself, then Governor General of Bengal, 
and Hornby, Governor of Bombay, became 
implicated or involved in these criminations. 
Measures, adapted to the nature of the im¬ 
puted oftences, or misconduct of each of 
the above-mentioned persons, were adopted. 
Rumbold, who had arrived from India early in 
1781, under circumstances that rendered him 
highly unpopular, was restrained from either 
leaving the kingdom, or from alienating his 
property, by Act of Parliament; and severer 
steps were meditated, or set on foot, in order 
to bring him to jiistitc. He contrived never¬ 
theless to protract tlic proceedings, and ul¬ 
timately to elude all punishment. An address 
was presented to His Majesty, requesting him 
to recall Sir Elijah Inipcy from his judicial situ¬ 
ation ill India. Finally, revsolutions, of a nature 
tending to hold out both Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Hornby, in their public capacity, as men 
who had committed acts of the most culpable 
or unjustifiable kind, were agreed to in the 
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House. But, the advanced period of the Ses¬ 
sion, and the unsettled state of domestic affairs 
in a Cabinet divided by Animosity, prevented 
or postponed tiie further prosecution of these 
interesting concerns, to the subsequent year. 

On the other side the Atlantic, misfortune 
still accompanied the English arms. St. Chris¬ 
topher’s, after a long and gallant defence, sur¬ 
rendered: the Islands of Nevis and MoiitseiTat 
were lost. Even the valuable Settlements of 
Demerara and Essequibo, situate on the Conti¬ 
nent of South America, which we had taken 
in the preceding year from the Dutch, were 
recaptured by France. Iloilney, indeed, hav¬ 
ing arrived out, joined Sir Samuel Hood at 
Barbadoes : hiit he found himself unable to 
intercept, or to prevent, the arrival of a Con¬ 
voy from Brest, which brought to the French 
Admiral, I)e Grasse, supplies the most es¬ 
sential for his projected iioslile operations. 
At home, general despondency or apathy per¬ 
vaded the country. Every allegation which 
had been brought fomard against tlie late 
First Lord of the Admiralty while in office, 
was renewed wilJi augmented violence, now 
that he had retired to ])rivate life ; and these 
clamors were encouraged by the new Mini- 
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sters. Rodney himself participated largely 
in them j and disasters- more severe than 
any that we had yet experienced, were pre¬ 
dicted or anticipated, as about to happen in 
that quarter of the globe where he com¬ 
manded. Never was the nation less prepared 
for, nor less in expectation of the great vic¬ 
tory that impended in the West Indies, than 
a week, or even a day, before the intelligence 
arrived. It required the utmost exertions ol‘ 
the new Admiralty to prevent the Dutch 
squadron, which quitted the Texel at this 
time from effecting a junction with the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, com¬ 
manded by Guichen. Lord Howe, now re¬ 
stored to the British Navy, and like Keppei, 
created a Viscount, effected a service so dis¬ 
tinguished, which unquestionably entitled him 
to the gratitude of his country. 


May.] If Mr. Pitt, whether from the dictates 
of profound ambition, or from the calculations 
of ordinary prudence, had thought proper to 
refuse accepting any place or situation under 
the new Ministry; he did not on that ac¬ 
count, withdraw his individual exertions as a 
Member of Parliament, or retire in any de¬ 
gree from public view and admiration. On 
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the contrary, he came eminently forward at 
this time, as a Candidate for national appro* 
bation, in tlie delicate, as well as arduous 
character of a political Reformer. The spirit 
of the Times, which operated greatly in his 
favor, removed many of those obstacles, that 
might have impeded him under the former Ad¬ 
ministration. While Burke carried retrench¬ 
ment into the Palace, as well as to the Table# 
of the Sovereign, Pitt aspired to renovate, or 
to re-organise, the national representation. 
In the progress of a speech, conceived witii 
consummate ability, and delivered from the 
Treasury Bench, he endeavoured to shew' the 
vices of the actual state of popular Election, 
and to point out the most efficacious or salu- 
tary remedies. The abuses alledged to exist, 
which were indeed indisputable, seemed at 
first sight loudly to demand I'edress. But, 
on the other hand, theory and practice might 
be found greatly at variance; and even the 
Reformers themselves, it was well knowm, 
differed wddely in their ideas or opinions on 
the point. The Duke of Richmond, who 
carried his principles to an Utopian and vi¬ 
sionary length, would have extended the 
right of voting, almost to the whole popula* 
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tion of (jreat Britain* Fox supported on 
this occasion, both with his Eloquence and 
his Vote, the plan proposed by Pitt: but 
Burke, less democratic in his ideas of Go¬ 
vernment, refused to lend his powerful aid 
to a Cause which he disapproved. The Se¬ 
cretary at War, Mr. Townsend, equally ab¬ 
sented himself, as did others of the ministerial 
followers. Lord North, tliough he attended 
the discussion, and opposed all innovation^ 
yet, to the surprise of his friends, took no 
active part in the Debate. Dundas, how¬ 
ever, supplied his place, and made an ani¬ 
mated Appeal against the projected Reform ; 
as did Mr, Thomas Pitt, at great length, 
with much ability. The measure itself not 
being a party question, though of a nature 
the most interesting, by no means attracted 
the attendance which had been produced by 
the Motions that preceded the Dissolution of 
the late A^piinistration. Scarcely more than 
three hundred Members voted upon it, while 
near five hundred had been present in more 
than one of the divisions of the Month of 
March, PitPs proposition “ to appoint a 
** Committee for enquiring into the State of 
the National Representation,” though it 
could only be considered as a preliminary 
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step, yet was negatived by a Majority of 
twenty. 


I made one of tliat small Majority, and it 
is a Vote of which I never have repented. It 
was difficult not to reflect, wfliile listening to 
the Arguments of Mr. Pitt, who eloquently 
depictured the corruption of the rotten 
Boroughs, among wliicli, several, he said^ 
were to be considered as within the con- 
“ troui of tlie Carnatic that lie was, him- 
selfi sitting at that very time, ibr Appleby, by 
the influence, or in other words, by the nomi¬ 
nation of Sir James Lowther. To the cor¬ 
rupted State of the Representation, tlierefore, 
it was owing that he hatl himself obtained a 
place in the House of Commons. It was 
equally impossible not to be conscious, that 
if the Regulation which enacts, that eveiy 
Member of that Assembly shall be hmia fide 
possessed of three hundred Pounds per annum 
freehold estate, had been severe!^ and literal¬ 
ly enforced; neither Fox, nor Pitt, nor Sheri¬ 
dan, nor many other eminent individuals, could 
ever have sat in Parliament. Probably, indeed, 
on the day that Mr. Pitt made his Motion, he 
did not really possess any property; certainly, 
no landed property: and as to Fox, though ac- 
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tiially Secretary cf State, he was known to be 
plunged in debts, contracted by Play, which 
left him without fortune, or almost means of 
supports But they did not less constitute the 
two most distinguished persons of the Age in 
which they lived, the ornaments of their coun¬ 
try in different lines* Fox always maintained 
without reseiTe, in private conversation, as 
yvell as in Parliament, that to enforce rigid¬ 
ly the rule relative to the Qualifications of 
Members, would be at once to exclude talents 
from obtaining entrance into the House. So 
little, indeed, may Speculation and Fact agree, 
that if the List of* Representatives for the 
County of York, of Devon, or of Lincoln, 
ever since the reign of Elizabeth, were to be 
compared with those who have been sent to 
Parliament during the same period of time, 
from the vilest Cornish Borough, we shall 
find, that in every quality justly recommend¬ 
ing to a i^t in the Legislature j namely, 
high birth, extensive property, distinguished 
talents, or public principle and virtue; the 
superiority will be found, in many instances, 
perhaps in most, on the side of the persons 
elected for the Boroughs. Such an estimate 
might be difficult to make, and must be al¬ 
ways, in some measure, open to dispute ; but 
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it serves to prove, that various principles in 
Legislation, as well as various abuses, do not 
produce the effects which might naturally be 
expected to result from them. 

18th May.] Scarcely had Mr. Pitt’s propo^ 
sition been rejected for the Reform of the 
Repi’esentation, before tlie Capital and the 
country were thrown into a delirium of joy, 
on receiving the intelligence of Rodney’s 
Victory over De Grasse, gained upon the 
preceding 12th of April. It is difficult for 
us in this Age, who have been accustomed to 
naval advantages over the French; and who 
were used to calculate beforehand, on the 
destruction of every fleet that effected its 
escape from the ports of* France, as soon as 
we could come up with them ; to appreciate, 
or to imagine its effect on the public mind. 
We had been habituated, during so long a 
time, under Keppel, Byron, Hardy, Parker, 
Graves, Greary, Darby, and their successors, 
to indecisive or unfortunate engagements, 
productive of no beneficial results, that the 
nation began to despair of recovering its. 
former ascendancy on the Ocean. In fact, 
during near twenty years, ever since the ter* 
mination of the war with France in 1763* the 
British Flag had scarcely been any where 
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triumphant j while the Navies of the House of 
Bourbon, throughout the progress of the 
American contest, annually insulted us in the 
Channel, intercepted our mercantile Convoys, 
blocked our harbours, and threatened our 
coasts. Under these circumstances, the ex¬ 
cess of the public exultation was prodigiously 
augmented by the dejection that pervaded all 
ranks during tlic former part of the Month of 
May, and by the utter apj)arent improbability 
of such an Event taking jdacc. 

When 1 reflect on the emotions to whicJi 
it gave rise in London, I cannot compare 
tliem with any Occurrence of the same kind 
that we have since witnessed in this coun¬ 
try. The victory of Lord Howe, gained on 
the First of June, 1794, glorious and salu¬ 
tary as it was to Great Britain, yet seemed 
to be more a triumph over Jacobinism and 
Anarchy, than over the French nation or 
Navy. It was Robespierre and his Regicide 
Accomplices, not Louis the Sixteenth, whom 
we there vanquished. Lord St. Vincent, and 
Lord Duncan, unquestionably merited, each, 
the highest Eulogiums; but they destroyed, 
at Cape St. Vincent, and at C^amperdown, 
the fleets of Spain and of Holland, not those 
•f France* And no Englishman is insensible 
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to the distinction. The sublime victory of 
Trafalgai*, itselfj was clouded by the death 
of Nelson, which checked and tempered the 
general joy. If I were to mention any naval 
Action, the news of* wliich seemed to difluse 
sentiments nearly resembling those felt in 
May, 1783, I should incline to name that of 
Aboukir. But, in the battle of the Nile, 
where the destruction of the enemy was much 
more complete, though we destroyed and 
blew up the French Admiral’s ship, we did 
not either capture her, or her Commander. 
There was combined in llodney’s victory, as 
Lord Loughborough at the time remarked in 
the House of Peers, all “ the pomp, and 
“ pride, and circumstance ol* war.” It com¬ 
menced with the rising sun, and only ter¬ 
minated with that setting luminary. The 
elements were hushed, only a light air prevail- 
mg, and the contending fleets were very nearl} 
matched. Jamaica, the prize contended for by 
the two Nations was preserved by the Result; 
while all the promised Conquests of France 
and Spain, so near their apparent realization, 
disappeared, no more to be revived, even in 
idea. It constituted a sort of Compensation 
to Great Britain, for so many years of dis¬ 
grace, for so great an expenditure of blood 
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and treasure, and even for the loss of America 
itself. The country, exhausted and humi- 
liated, seemed to revive in its own estimation, 
and to resume once more its dignity among 
Nations. France, amidst all her past success, 
declined proportionably in the opinion of Eu¬ 
rope, and has never since arrogated the same 
rank, as a Naval Power. It formed in fact tlie 
last triumph of England on the element of 
the water, over the House of Bourbon, be¬ 
fore that great family itself, after reigning 
eight hundred years over the French, sunk 
under the torrent of Revolution. 

Lord Cranston, one of the Captains of the 
Formidable^ Sir George Rodney’s ship, who 
brought over the news to this country; hav¬ 
ing, in consequence of that Commander’s 
special injunctions, waited on Lord Sackville, 
though then no longer in office as American 
Secretary, in order to communicate to lum 
the particulars of the Action; I had an op¬ 
portunity of hearing Lord Cranston’s account 
of the Engagement. He was sent, after the 
Ville de Paris struck, to take possession of 
her, as well as to receive De Grasse’s sword; 
and he described the scene which the French 
Admiral’s ship presented, on his ascending 
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iier side, as altogether temble. Between the 
fore-mast and main-mast, at every step he 
took, he said that he was over his buckles in 
blood, the carnage ha\’ing been prodigious; 
but as numbers of cattle and sheep were 
stowed between decks, they had siifiered not 
less than the crew and troops, from the effects 
of the cannon. On the quarter-deck, which 
remained still covered with dead and wounded, 
only Dc Grasse himselti together with two or 
three other persons, continued standing. The 
Fiench Admiral had received a contusion in 
the loins, from a splinter, but was otherwise 
unhurt; a circumstance the more remark¬ 
able, he having been, during the whole action, 
lor so many hours, exposed to a destructive 
fire, which swept away almost all his officers, 
and repeatedly cleared the quarter-deck. He 
was a tall, robust, and martial figure; pre¬ 
senting, in that moment, an object of respect, 
no less than of concern and sympathy. Lord 
Cranston said, that De Grasse could not re¬ 
cover from the astonishment into which he 
was plunged; the expressions of which he 
often reiterated, at seeing, in the course of 
so short a time, his vessel taken, his fleet 
defeated, and himself a prisoner. He was 
allowed to pass the night on board his own 
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ship, with every testimony of attention and 
regard, on the part of the British Com¬ 
mander. 


An opinion which became very generally 
prevalent at the time, and obtained much 
belief^ has made a deep impression on the 
public mind 5 namely, that this victory, sig¬ 
nal as it must ever be esteemed, miglit never¬ 
theless have been rendered far more com¬ 
plete, if it had been immediately improved 
by pursuing, witliout delay, the flying enemy. 
The friends of Sir Samuel Hood strongly 
maintained that position; and partial as 1 am 
to the memory of Lord Rodney, 1 confess 
that there always appeared to me to have 
been some foundation for the assertion. He 
was, himself, well aware of the charge, and 
I have heard him defend the line of conduct 
wdiich he adopted subsequent to the victory, 
by very plausible, if not by solid and unan¬ 
swerable reasons. He observed, that it was 
altogether unwarrantable, and might have 
been attended with the most ruinous conse¬ 
quences, to have detached twelve or more 
ahips of the line, under Sir Samuel Hood, in 
pursuit of twenty 4 ive at least of the French; 
which number remained together, as was be- 
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lieved, after the Action, and still constituted 
a most formidable force. If any check had 
been experienced by us, in consequence of 
such Eagerness or Precipitation, it was ob¬ 
vious that the fruits of tlie victory itself might 
even have been lost. Bougainville and Vau- 
dreuil, who commanded under De Grasse, 
enjoyed a higher reputation for naval skill, 
than the Commander in chief j and might have 
repaired the defeat. How far these Facts 
or assertions may carry conviction to every 
mind, I cannot venture to determine. Lord 
Rodney, after his return to England, made 
no scruple of declaring in mixed company, 
where I was myself present; and he even 
wrote home at the time, in his private let¬ 
ters, more than one of which I have seen; 
that so violent was the spirit of party and fac¬ 
tion in his own fleet, as almost to supersede 
and extinguish the affection to their Sove¬ 
reign and their country, in the bosoms of 
many individuals serving under %im. To such 
a height had it attained, that he asserted there 
were among them, officers of high rank, and 
of unquestionable courage, who nevertheless 
bore so inveterate an animosity to the Admi¬ 
nistration then existing; particularly to the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich j as almost to wish for a defeat, if it 
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would produce the dismission of Ministers. 
Sknilar assertions were made by Members of 
the House of Commons, in their Speeches. 
However incredible the fact itself may ap¬ 
pear, and however lamentable it must be 
considered, if it was well founded; yet it is 
not easy to conceive the antipathies, political 
and personal, that had grown up in the En¬ 
glish navy during tlie American war. They 
formed one of the characteristic features of' 
the Times, and operated to the inconceivable 
injury of the British name and nation. 

The commencement of Rodney's public let¬ 
ter, addressed to Mr. Stephens, the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, on this glorious occasion, 
excited a smile among the Critics and Gram¬ 
marians ; as he stated, that “ It had pleased 
“ God, out of his divine providence, to 
“ grant to His Majesty's arms a most com- 
plete victory over the fleet of* his ene- 
myj" whireas, it seemed rather to have 
been an act performed m his divine provi¬ 
dence. This error of a naval Commander, 
unaccustomed to composition, and whose pro¬ 
fession was not the pen, but the sword ; did 
not however attract the same comments, as an 
official Dispatch which we have since perused, 
sent from one of His Britannic Majesty's 
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Embassadors, who, addressini? the Secretary 
of State, from Conslantimple, appeared, by 
some Act of‘ oblivious Inadvertence, to con¬ 
sider himself ill Asia* Rodney's enemies, of 
whom he Imd a great number, asserted that 
after the victory was gained, he gave way to a 
sort of intoxication of mind, oil finding him¬ 
self master of the French Admiral's person 
and ship, lliey said that he seated liimself in 
an arm chair, jilaced on the quarter deck of the 
“ Formidable ” as the Moon rose, in order to 
indulge his sight with the view of the “ Ville 
** de Paris” which lay near him in a dis¬ 
abled state, and whose sides far overtopped 
those of his own vessel. And they added 
that he burst into expressions or exclamations 
of extravagant self praise and complacency ; 
mingled wdth some reproaches on the want of 
ministerial gratitude, which he had experien¬ 
ced for his past services. Even admitting all 
these facts to be true in their utanost extent, 
they only prove the infirmity of human na-, 
ture j iind similar instances of weakness occur 
in the history of the most illustrious Comman¬ 
ders. Rodney, like the cclcb^ted Marshal 
Villars, so distinguished under Louis the 
Fourteenth, talked perpetually of himselfi 
and was the hero of his own story. But, pos- 
VOL. II. j» 
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terity will never forget the debt of gratitude 
due to his services, nor cease to consider him 
as one of the greatest men whom the English 
Navy produced in the course of the eighteenth 
Century. He unquestionably displayed equal 
coolness and science, on the day of the 12th 
of April; directed in person every Mameuvre, 
and preserved during twelve hours that the 
action lasted, the utmost presence of mind. 
Lord Cranston said that he never quitted the 
quarter deck tor a minute, nor took any rc- 
treshmeiit, except the support he derived from 
a Lemon, which he lield constantly in his hand, 
and applied frequently to his lips. 

If Rodney did not spare his animadversions 
{)n tlie spirit of political enmity and faction, 
which peivaded the liritish navy; Jiis oppo¬ 
nent, the Count de Grasse, made still louder 
accusations, and sent home stronger charges 
to the Court*of Versailles, against the jealou¬ 
sies or rivalities wdiich actuated the officers 
serving under him, on that memorable day. 
They doubtless, towards the close of the action, 
abandoned their Commander to his fate, and 
sought their safety in flight: but, the unfore¬ 
seen Manoeuvre by which Rodney had inter¬ 
sected the French line, at the commencement 
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of' the engagement, threw llio whole fleet 
into inextricable confusion: and it is v{?rv 
doubtful, whether bv prolonging, or oven 
by renewing the contest, Bougainville aiul 
V^audreuil would have in anv measure rctriev- 
ed the misfortune. Dc Cirasse, it is admitted 
on all hands, displayed tlu! most nnconqner- 
able firmness. Ikit perhaps he highly me¬ 
rited censure, at a moment when he saw be¬ 
fore him in full jirospect, so vast an object 
as the conquest and reduction of Jamaica, not 
to have suffered one or two ships of the French 
line to fall into our hands, rather than sacri * 
ficc, as he did, the whole plan of the Campaign, 
to their preservation. I know such to have 
been the general opinion entertained through¬ 
out France, where Dc Grasse laboured under 
popular odium to so great a degree, that 
while, after the ensuing peace, Suffrein al¬ 
ways received, on entering the Theatres at 
Paris, the warmest testimonies of admiration, 
from every part of the house; De Grasse did 
not venture to present himself at the public 
Spectacles, from the apprehension of insult. 
Even the Court manifested similar sentiments; 
and though decorated with the Order of the 
St. Esprit,*^ he could not obtain permission 
to walk in the annual Procession dii Cordon 
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“ Bleu” at Versailles, for several years sub¬ 
sequent to the Defeat in the West Indies. 

The effect of so splendid a service ren¬ 
dered to his countr\', at a moment of such 
Dejection, and the popularity which it justly 
produced, in some measure disarmed the 
meditated attacks of Rodney’s op})onents at 
home. Burke, who had heaped the severest 
accusations upon him, for his conduct towards 
the inhabitants of St. Eustatiiis; and who was 
preparing to bring forward a Motion in the 
House of Commons, tending to criminate him 
for his acts wdiile in possession of the island; 
iimnediatcl}^ abandoned the intention. With 
one of those classic allusions which Avere fami¬ 
liar to his elegant mind, lie observed, that 
“ the great national benefit performed by the 
“ English Admiral, obliterated his errors; 
“ and like the laurel crown decreed by the 
“ Roman Senate to Julius Cmsar, covered, 

as well as concealed, his baldness.” Even 
the rancour expressed by the new Ministers 
and their friends, ^,o>vards Lord Sandwich, 
seemed to be blunted, if not mollified, by this 
imdeniable proof of his meritorious exertions, 
in sending out a fleet to the West Indies, ca¬ 
pable of vanquishing the Erendi Naval Force. 

4 
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It was justly said that Alexander had con¬ 
quered with the troops of Philip. No further 
mention of impeachment or Prosecution was 
made, against the late first Ix)rd of the Admi¬ 
ralty. The Cabinet, nevertheless, evi.ic ing in 
every part of their conduct, the reluctance 
with which they remunerated Rodney’s me¬ 
rits ; had already superseded liim, by naming 
Admiral Pigot to the command of the fleet in 
the West Indies. But, as he had not quitted 
England, before intelligence arrived of the vic¬ 
tory gained over Dc Grasse, it was evidently 
the wish of the country, loudly expressed, 
that Rodney should not be recalled, at a mo¬ 
ment when he had raised the naval character 
of Great Britain, humbled France, and saved 
Jamaica. The new Administration, however, 
far from paying any regard to this expression 
of the general opinion; and apprehensive of 
some Motion being made on the subject, in 
one or the other of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment; instantly sent off Pigot, in a quick 
sailing Frigate, from Plymouth, with orders 
to replace the victorious Commander. 

Severe comments were passed out of doors, 
upon the appointment, made under such cir¬ 
cumstances ; especially as Pigot had been al- 

^ 3 
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ready constituted a member of the new Board 
of Admiralty. Even the House of Commons, 
though since Lord North's resignation, the 
Majority seemed completely subservient toFox, 
yet manifested some symptoms of disapproba¬ 
tion. There were not wanting persons in that 
Assembly, who compared it to the recall of the 
Duke of Marlborough from Idanders, and the 
substitution of the Duke of Ormond iii his 
place, under Queen Anne. It was besides com¬ 
monly asserted, that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, lay under pecuniary obligations 
to Pigot, of several thousand Pounds, for losses 
incurred at Play. And, though such a report 
might have originated in error or malevolence, 
yet it was difficult to dis])rove ; as Fox's no¬ 
torious passion for gaming, had subjected him 
to similar engagements and embarrassments. 
Lord Keppel, when (piestioned in the House 
of Peers respecting the fact of Pigot’s Ap¬ 
pointment, felt so conscious of tiic indefensi¬ 
bility of the measure, that he did not dare to 
own it; but contrived to evade the enquiry, 
by stating the want of evidence before them 
to prove the nomination. It was impossible 
more clearly to avow how much he was 
ashamed of such a transaction. The Opposi¬ 
tion, during Lord North’s Administration, in 
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their anxiety to decry tlic Earl of Sandwich, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, asserted 
that Sir Edward Hughes was bound to give him 
a certain proportion of whatever prize-money 
he might acquire ; as a return for being ap¬ 
pointed to the naval Command in the East 
Indies. “ Junius” treats the Duke of 
Grafton, when First Minister, in various let¬ 
ters, with indignation, for having given a 
Pension of five hundred Pounds a year, to 
Sir John Moore, whom he designates as a. 
“ Broken Gambler.” Nor does he hesitate 
to add, tliat the Pension was “ probably an 
“ acquittance on the part of tlio Duke, of 

Favours upon the Turf.” But, how infi¬ 
nitely less culpable were Lord Sandwich, or 
the Duke of Grafton, liad the allegations 
been ever so clearly proved, than was Fox, if 
vre assume the truth of the fact imputed to 
him, in acquitting his dqbt to Pigot, by send¬ 
ing him out to the West Indies ? 

Rodney’s victory, if it had taken place 
two Months earlier, would probably have 
operated to retai'd, or to prevent, Lord 
North’s resignation. Nor did any man doubt 
that the Admiral himself would have received 
more distinguishing marks of Ministerial gra- 

r 4 
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titude, as well as of Royal bounty, if I^ord 
Nortli had continued at the . head of atfeirs, 
than were conferred on him by that Noble¬ 
man’s successors. Lord Howe and Admiral 
Keppel had just been raised by tlieir Party, to 
the dignity of Viscounts, without performing 
any Naval service. Many persons thought that 
an Earldom would not have constituted a re¬ 
ward too eminent for so important a victory. 
We have seen that higli rank of the Peerage 
conferred since on Sr* John Jervis, for the 
battle gained over the Spaniards, off Cape 
St. Vincent’s ; a victory, as was commonly re¬ 
ported, principally due to Sir Horatio Nelson. 
Lord Duncan, Lord Hood, and Lord Bridport, 
have all been created Ibr their lixploits, 
Englisli Viscounts. It was not without evident 
marks of unwillingness, that a Barony, and a 
Pension of two thousand Pounds per annum, 
were rather extorted from, than spontaneously 
given by the Ministry to Rodney; accom¬ 
panied w^ith his immediate supercession in the 
Command of the fleet. It must howiever be 
admitted on the other liand, that previous to 
the time of which I am now writing, the most 
distinguished naval services rarely conducted 
to the Peerage. Anson, it is true, was raised 
to it: but neither Saunders, nor Boscawen, 
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noi: Pocock, attained to that honor. Even 
Hawke, far from being called up to the 
House of Peers, after he had destroyed the 
fleet of France in 1759, at the mouth of 
the Loire, was only made a Barm by Lord 
North, near seventeen years afterwards ; and 
then, in company with several other indi¬ 
viduals who were raised to the same dig¬ 
nity. It is for posterity to judge how far 
these circumstances may form some excuse 
for the apparent want of liberality towards 
a man who had rendered so critical, as w ell as 
so distinguished, a service to his country. 

June.] While the victory obtained over De 
Grasse, produced so vast and beneficial an al¬ 
teration in the affairs of Great Britain beyond 
the Atlantic, time seemed rapidly maturing 
another important cliange, or rather convul¬ 
sion, in the domestic concerns of the kingdom. 
From the first formation of the new Cabinet, its 
jarring materials indicated, in the opinions 
of all discerning men, their speedy disunion 
and separation. Fox, conscious of the alien¬ 
ation in which the King held him, morally, 
as well as politically, possessed too much 
penetration not to foresee, and to predict, 
an appixiaching change of Administration. 
He was not without difficulty restr^dned from 
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precipitating it, by liis open disapprobation 
of tile intended, or imputed measures, of some 
of his Colleagues. The stern inflexibility of 
Lord 'riiurlow, likewise, who as Chancellor, 
thwarted and opposed, in the House of Peers, 
many of his measures, greatly irritated him. 
Nor did the preference shewn towards Lord 
Shelburne, on all occasions, by His Majesty, 
tend less to accelerate a rupture. In this situa¬ 
tion of tilings, the decline of the Marquis of 
Rockiugiiam’s health, by incapacitating him 
to take as active a part in public affairs as 
he had previously done, removed the only 
remaining serious impediment: while it fa¬ 
cilitated the accomplisliment of those ob¬ 
jects, which prudence and necessity alone 
had hitherto compelled the Sovereign to 
delay, till the arrival of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. 

No rational doubt can exist, that even if 
death had not carried off’ the Marquis of 
llockingham, yet a change in the Adminis¬ 
tration would equally have taken place, nearly 
at the same time, and in the same manner, as 
it was afterwards eflected. The necessity of 
making such arrangements as might, it was 
hoped, secure its duration, and enable Lord 
Shelburne to surmount the Opposition to be 
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expected in Parliament, bad solely prevented 
him hitherto from accepting the place of first 
Lord of the Treasury. But, as the Session 
drew towards its close, that difficulty gradually 
ceased; while tlie period w^hich must of course 
elapse between the Prorogation and the sub¬ 
sequent meeting, would alibrd, in all probabili¬ 
ty, if well improved, various means of strength¬ 
ening the new Ministrv. Lord Shelburne had 
already made advances to, and had sounded 
Mr. Pitt. His talents, eloquence, and popu¬ 
larity, sustained by his illustrious name, ren¬ 
dered him, notwithstanding his youth, capable 
of being successfully opposed to Fox, in the 
House of Commons. His ambition, which had 
impelled him to disdain and to reject a second¬ 
ary place under the existing Administration, 
pointed out to Lord Shelburne the obvious 
bait, by which he might be induced to lend 
his powerful support; namely, a Cabinet 
Office. The decorum and regularity of his pri¬ 
vate life, altogether uutiiicturcd with the vices 
of Mr. Fox's character, gave him a vast supe¬ 
riority, in the estimation of all those who 
considered morality as indispensable to a man 
placed in public situation. In the contem¬ 
plation of these circumstances, and with these 
intentions, it is well known that the King 

5 
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had fully determined to displace such Mem> 
bers of the Cabinet as constituted the Rock¬ 
ingham Party; and to transfer tlie manage¬ 
ment of the Treasury to the Earl of Shel¬ 
burne. The lapse of a few days, would perhaps 
have disclosed and produced this important 
event, when tlie decease of the first Minister 
spared His Majesty the necessity of dismissing 
him from his post. 

ist of July.] Lord Rockingham, though 
hardly fifty-two years of age, already sunk un¬ 
der an infirm and debilitated constitution. A 
decay, to which was added a slow fever, or as 
it was denominated. Influenza, had for some 
time underrairied his strength, without never¬ 
theless appearing to menace his immediate dis¬ 
solution. Early in June, after the King’s birth¬ 
day, having quitted Grosvenor-Square, he re¬ 
tired to Roehampton, where his recovery was 
confidently expected by his friends. Indeed, 
neither Fox nor Burke seem to have been pre¬ 
pared for his decease, though the former, with 
the manly, but, imprudent decision that 
marked his political character, in.>tantly deter¬ 
mined either to keep possession of the Trea¬ 
sury by Proxy, or to resign his office. Burke, 
though he personally detested Lord Shelburne, 
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yet would, I believe, have gladly retained his 
situation, uiider a new first Minister of the 
King’s Election : but he could not separate 
himself from Fox. On that day, they held 
a long conversation, evidently of the most 
interesting and serious description, in the 
Court of Requests, where they continued walk¬ 
ing backwards and forsvards, long after the 
Speaker had taken the Chair. At length they 
both repaired to the House, where the Mar- 
([uis’s death being announced, warm Eulogiums 
were conferred on his Memory from various 
quarters. An amiable and a respectable indi¬ 
vidual, rather tlian a superior man, nature had 
not designed him to be the first Minister of a 
great country. Jiimus well characterizes his 
formation of mind, when he speaks of “ the 

mild, but determined integrity of Lord 
“ Rockingham.” Yet was there, as thatWriter 
elsewhere observes, a degree of “ Debility” 
in his virtue : but the moderation of his cha¬ 
racter tempered the ardour of Fox, and im¬ 
posed limits on Burke’s enthusiasm. 

The state of Jiis frame and health, which, 
even in his youth had never been robust; and 
both which were believed to have suffered se¬ 
verely *in consequence of some imprudent gal¬ 
lantries, while pursuing his travels, in the 
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south of Italy, at an early period of his life 5 
incapacitated him for close or continued appli¬ 
cation, during the short period of his Admini¬ 
stration. The Princess of Franca Villa was 
commonly supposed to have bestowed on him 
the same fatal present, wliich the “ Belle Fer- 
roniere” conferred on Francis the First, King 
of France; and which, as we learn from Bur^ 
7 iet, the Countess of Southesk was said to have 
entailed on James, Duke of York, after¬ 
wards James the Second. Tlie Princess 
was still living when I visited Naples in 
the year 1779; and Sir William Hamilton 
assured me, that she always expressed tlie 
utmost concern for the unintentional misfor¬ 
tune which the Marquis’s attachment had pro¬ 
duced, as well as for its supposed results. 
Leaving no issue, the greater part of his vast 
landed property, as well as his Borough 
interests, descended to his nephew, Earl Fitz- 
william. In Lord Rockingham’s person too, 
became extinct the title and Dignity of a 
British Marquis / he being the sole individual 
in the Kingdom who then possessed that high 
rank; to which Mr. Pitt has since elevated 
during his Administration, eleven Individuals^ 
besides creating nine Irish Marquises, where 
there did not previously exist one Peer of that 
order. Such has been the prodigious encrease 
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of Peerages, during the present Reign! Un¬ 
questionably, Mr. Pitt, in thus augmenting the 
numbers of the House of Lords, was not ani¬ 
mated by the same intention as the Romans 
attributed to the first of the Caesars, when he 
encreased the Senate to nine hundred ; or as 
Suetonius expresses it, “ Senatum supplevit,” 
But, it will be nevertheless for our descendants 
to decide, how far he has practically produced 
a similar effect on the Constitution of Great 
Britain, witli the pernicious consequence 
which flowed from the augmentation of the 

Roman Senate by Ca*sar. 

* 

If Fox would have submitted to retain his 
Office as Secretary of State, under Lord Shel¬ 
burne, after the decease of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, it is not to be questioned that 
the King, .whatever personal objections or 
dislike he might have felt towards Fox, would 
from prudential motives, have allowed him 
to continue in the Cabinet. Nor can it admit 
of a doubt, that Fox, by consenting to hold 
his own situation, would have induced Lord 
John Cavendish, over whom he always exercis¬ 
ed an unbounded Ascendafit, to follow his ex¬ 
ample. Burke, who manifested the greatest re¬ 
luctance to quit the Pay Office, required rather 
to be impelled in making that sacrifice, than 
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appeared to feel any spontaneous disposition 
towards resigning so lucrative an appointment, 
of which he had scarcely tasted the first fruits. 
Fox's private circumstances were moreover 
so desperate, as to dictate some attention to 
them ; and many of his friends stood in a simi¬ 
lar predicament. But, his indignation at see¬ 
ing the helm of the State transfen’ed to Lord 
Shelburne, when added to his knowledge of 
he secret machinations whicli had j)receded it, 
extinguished or superseded every other senti¬ 
ment in his bosom. He pcremptt)rily de¬ 
manded, either that the Duke of Portland 
should be immediately recalled from Ireland, 
in order to be jdaced at the head of the Trea¬ 
sury, as the llcpresentative of the deceased 
Marquis, and the acknowledged ("Jhief of tJie 
Whig party; or he tendered to His Majesty, 
his own instant Resignation. His ofter wasat‘- 
cepted ; and that of Lord John C'av eudish, aN 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, accompanied 
it, at the same time. 

» 

When we calmly examine the motives by 
which Fox was actuated in thus throwing up 
bis O^ce, we must admit that he consulted 
more his passions than his reason ^ since he 
lay under no necessity of sacrificing either 
his country, or his principles, to the preserve- 
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tion of his employment. Lord Shelburne's in¬ 
sincerity or duplicity coiild not operate to pro¬ 
duce the public ruin, except by the measures 
that, in his capacity of first Minister, he might 
bring forward: and whatever repugnance he 
might individually feel to grant the American 
colonies unconditional independence, yet the 
majority of the Cabinet, after Fox's and Lord 
John Cavendish’s secession, compelled him 
ultimately to adopt that principle. By retain- 
ing his place under the new first Lord of the 
Treasury, Fox would therefore have secured 
his adherence to the late Marquis's plans; or 
on his departure from them. Fox would have 
carried Parliament and the Country with him, 
by instantly refusing longer to co-operate with 
a Minister, Avho evaded or declined recognizing 
the Sovereignty of the thirteen States. Nor 
could Lord Keppel and the Duke of* Rich¬ 
mond havethen separated themselves from him. 
If, instead of the violent step that he took, he 
had acted with temper, he would have advanced 
the public interests, while he consolidated his 
own tenure of Ofiice. The King and Lord 
Shfelburne, however much they might have de¬ 
sired to dismiss him, could not have ventured 
on it, without a pretence, Pitt might probably 
have become Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department; and a very strong Government 

must have arisen, from which Lord North, as 

¥ 

well as his adherents, would have been alto* 
gether excluded. But, in order to have pro¬ 
duced this benefit to the State, it was neces¬ 
sary for Fox to begin by obtaining a triumph 
over himself. He preferred more dictatorial 
measures, which, in the course of a few 
months, compelled him either to behold his 
enemy confirmed in power, after making 
Peace, while himself and his adherents re¬ 
mained on the 0{^>osition Bench ; or regard¬ 
less of consequences, to form a junction with 
Lord North, and storm the Cabinet a second 
time. Such was the injurious result of his in¬ 
temperate precipitatiem. 

Fox, in taking this decisive step, probably 
fiatsered himself that it would have operated 
to a wider extent, than actually happened. 
Though he could not rationally hope that 
either Lord Camden or the Duke of Grafton 
would resign; and though he ought not to 
have supposed that General Conway would 
dp so; since not one of tliese Ministers de¬ 
pended (HI the late Marquis of Rockingham ; 
yet he certainly calculated that his uncle the 
Duke of Richmond, as well as Lord Keppel^ 
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would imitate his example. In this expec¬ 
tation, be was, hoivever, disappointed. They 
both expressed, indeed, in the Upper House 
of‘ Parliament, their great regret at his se¬ 
cession; but they declined following him 
out of the Cabinet, and stated the motives 
for their determination. It remained dur¬ 
ing some time doubtful, whether Mr. Pitt 
w^ould have been appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State, or placed in the post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latter 
employment was finally conferred on him. 
Mr. Thomas Townsend succeeded Lord Shel¬ 
burne in the Home Department; leaving 
the post of Secretary at War to Sir George 
Yonge. The Foreign Office, vacated by Fox, 
was last filled up, and given to Lord Gran¬ 
tham. However inferior in energy and bril¬ 
liancy of intellect to his predecessor, he pos¬ 
sessed solid, though not eminent parts, added 
to a knowledge of foreign afiairs and of Eu¬ 
rope, having resided several years with great 
reputation as Embassador at the Court of 
Madrid.* 

Two of the Lords of the Treasury fol¬ 
lowed Mr. Fox out erf Office. One, Lord 
Althorpe, has since filled with Honor to 

0. 2 
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himselft and advantage to the public* as Earl 
Spencer, a high Cabinet Office under Mr. 
Pitt’s Administration. Frederick Montagu, 
tlie other, a man equally respectable for pro¬ 
bity and for talents, afterwards raised to the 
Dignity of a Privy Councillor; was a devoted 
adherent of the Cavendish and Rockingham 
interest. Mr. Richard Jackson, and Mr. Ed¬ 
ward James Eliot, succeeded to these Vacan¬ 
cies. The former gentleman, one of Lord 
Shelburne’s intimate friends, bred to the Bar, 
had obtained, from the universality of his 
information on all topics, as I have ^already 
had occasion to remark, the appellation of 
“ Omniscient Jackson.” Mr. Eliot afterwards 
married Lady Harriet Pitt, sister of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer; and his father, early 
in 1784, was created a Peer, while the new 
first Minister had still to contend against a 
Majority in the House of Commons. The 
remaining Member of the Treasury Board, 
Mr. James Grenville, whom we have like¬ 
wise seen elevated by Mr. Pitt to the British 
Peerage, at a later period of his Adminis¬ 
tration ; did not think proper to imitate the 
Example of his Colleagues. Mr. Thomas Orde, 
who became one of the two Secretaries of the 
new Treasury 5 like Mr. Grenville, terminated 
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his career as a Commoner, on the very same 
day, fifteen years afterwards, by a removal to 
the upper House of Parliament. The Peerage 
formed, indeed, the Euthanasia, the natural 
Translation of all Mr. Pitt’s favourite adhe¬ 
rents, friends, and relations, either by con¬ 
sanguinity, or by alliance. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that Mr. Orde had a double preten¬ 
sion to it, from his services, and his matri¬ 
monial connection. While a Member of the 


House of Commons, he had distinguislied 
himself by drawing up more than one of the 
most abfe Reports of the ‘♦Secret Committee,” 
appointed to enquire into the Causes of the 
War in the Carnatic, of which Committee he 
was a leading Member. Rut, his best claim 
consisted in having married the natural daugh¬ 
ter of Charles, Duke of* Bolton j in virtue of 
which union, and from the failure of male issue 


in the person of the succeeding Duke, Mr.Orde 
became eventually possessed of some of the 
finest estates of that illustrious family. The 
Title itself, diminished to a Barony, was revived 
in him, together with the name of Powlett. 
Lord North remained an inactive, though not 
an unconcerned, or a silent spectator, of this 
new convulsion in tlie Councils of the Crown, 


which had so soon expelled from the Cabinet 


3 
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bne of the two parties, by whom he was himself 
driven from power. Of all thase individuals 
who had supported his Administration, or oc- 
eupied any eminent situation under it, only 
two quitted him, in order to be received into 
Lord Shelburne’s confidence and ministry. 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland, Mr. Duiulas, 
after eight years adherence, now abandoned 
altogether his anticnt political leader; and 
imitating the precedent exhibited by Mr. Pitt, 
took office, by accepting the Treasurership of 
the Navy. From tliis period, they continued 
for the remainder of their lives, inseparable in 
good, as well as in adverse fortune. Lord 
Mulgrave followed Dundas’s example. The 
Duke of Portland, who, as being devoted 
the Rockingham interest, adopted Mr. Fox’s 
line of conduct, was succeeded in the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, by Earl Temniv; *, 
a Nobleman of very considerable talents, 
though inferior in energy of mind and charac¬ 
ter, to cither of his brothers. 

The interruption which so important a 
change in tlie Government occasioned in the 
ordinary business of the House of Commons, 
prevented any discussion from arising in that 
assembly during some days, relative to the 
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causes and motives of Mr. Fox’s resignation. 
But an occasion soon presented itself, which 
enabled him to state all his grievances, to un¬ 
fold some portion of the mystery that pervaded 
his conduct, and to bring forward the hea¬ 
viest charges against the new first Lord of the 
Treasury. A pension of three tliousand, two 
hundred pounds a year having been granted 
to Colonel Barre, by the Administration of 
which Lord Rockingham constituted the 
head ; and another very considerable pension 
given at tlie same time to Lord Ashburton, 
ti. two principal friends of Lord Shelburne 
hi both Houses of P arliament; these grants, 
tiic conrhlf ulion of v hicli was unexpectedly 
brought ^br>rard, beca sev erely arraigned. 
Ii sec’^ieu, indeec* iii. lossib not to feel a 
degree of astonishn.L ^ '*t contemplating such 
profuse donations of* ti public money, made 
by men who condemned Lord North’s want of 
economy ; who \fere with difficulty induced to 
give a pension of two thousand pounds a year 
to Lord Rodney, for having defeated the French 
fleet, and saved Jamaica; who, themselves had 
recently reduced the Household of the Sove¬ 
reign 5 and who loudly asserted their per¬ 
sonal disinterestedness. Fox admitted that 
the deceased Marquis, his friend, had con- 
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curred in recommending the pensions con¬ 
ferred on Lord Ashburton, and on Barre; 
but he entreated the House to observe, that 
while Lord Shelburne’s adherents received 
such distinguishing marks of the bounty of 
the Crown, the followers of Lord Rocking¬ 
ham, many of whom could plead equal merit, 
and equal want, remained without provision 
of any kind. 


After thus in some measure removing the 
odium attached to the act, from that party 
of which he formed a member j he accused 
the new first Minister of the most unworthy 
duplicity, of the com})lete abandonment of 
every political principle on which he professed 
to have come into Office, and of an intention 
to protect, as well as to shelter delinquents. 
Having next enumerated the great points on 
which Lord Shelburne and he had differed in 
the Cabinet, among which he particularly 
specified the question of conceding Indepen¬ 
dence to America 5 he concluded by heaping 
upon that Nobleman, imputations more severe 
and humiliating, if possible, than the charges 
with which, during many years, he had pro¬ 
fusely loaded Lord North. In the warmth of 
his indignation, he even ventured to predict 
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the probability, that with a view to maintain 
possession of the power so acquired, Lord 
Shelburne would not scruple to apply for sup¬ 
port, to the very men whom the House and 
the nation had recently driven from their offi¬ 
cial situations. He unfortunately did not 
then foresee, that within seven Months from 
the time when he was speaking, he should, 
himself, in order to re-enter the Cabinet, form 
a junction with the expelled Minister, whom 
he had so long held up to national resentment, 
and towards whom he still professed the ut¬ 
most alienation. Such were the inconsisten¬ 
cies and contradictions, into which the Am¬ 
bition of Fox betrayed him; and from which, 
all the splendor of his talents could not extri¬ 
cate his public character, without eventually 
incurring imputations, nearly as heavy as those 
which he lavished on his political opponents. 

The members of the new Administration 
diverged on this occasion, in widely different 
lines. General Conway, with that “ unde- 
“ termined discretion imputed to him by 
“ Junius,” contented himself by endeavour¬ 
ing to justify his own line of conduct, and 
that of the Cabinet Ministers who had de¬ 
clined to imitate the example of Fox j which 
he did rather with caution and delicacy, than 
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with any asperity or acrimony. But, Pitt, now 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer, rising 
in his place, and observing none of these per¬ 
sonal managements, boldly accused the late 
Secretary of State wdth sacrificing his coun¬ 
try to his ambition, his interest, or his en¬ 
mities ; charged him with being at variance, 
not with principles or incasiires, but with 
men ; and claimed the support of the House 
no longer than he should maintain that Sys¬ 
tem, on which the late Administration had 
been driven from pov/er. For the first time, 
the country beheld two individuals, who might 
hitherto be said to have fought under the 
same standard, openly opposed to each other ; 
and "who were destined never more, during 
their lives, under any change of circum¬ 
stances, to act in political union. In fact, 
from this period, though Lord North remain¬ 
ed ostensibly at the head of one great party, 
and though Lord Shelburne, who occupied 
the place of first Minister, was nominally the 
chief of another j yet they ceased to be con¬ 
sidered as the principal personages in the state. 
Pitt and Fox attracting far more attention, 
were regarded by the nation at large, no less 
than by Parliament, as rival Candidates for 
the future government of the country. 

xoth July.] Lord Shelburne, when attack* 
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ed in the House of Peers, respecting the 
pensions granted to his two fHends, particu¬ 
larly on that given to Barre, which excited the 
greatest comment; endeavoured to shift the 
origin, and consequently the odium of having 
conferred the latter, on Lord Rockingham. 
In this attempt he proved, however, eminent¬ 
ly unfortunate, as his assertions on the sub¬ 
ject, produced in both Houses of Parliament, 
the most unqualified contradictions from the 
connexions or adherents of tlie deceased 
Marquis. However painful or humiliating 
such affronts must have been, which impeach¬ 
ed his personal veracity, equally as a man, and 
as a Minister, he nevertheless submitted to 
them, without making any further effort to 
justify himself in the opinion of the public; 
and the circumstances that attended the Pro¬ 
rogation of Parliament, seemed to indicate 
his impatience under the deliberations of 
that Assembly, as well as his apprehensions of 
the impression made on many individuals, by 
Fox’s accusations. Lord Shelburne’s courage, 
which was unquestionable, had been proved in 
the duel that he fought with Colonel Fullerton. 
It appeared therefore impossible to suppose 
that he would have tamely endured such ^ im- 
putations on his private character, if he had 
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possessed the means of effectually repelling 
them. Even on the subject of granting Arne* 
rican Independence, there was so much am¬ 
biguity, if not tergiversation and contradic¬ 
tion in all his Parliamentary speeches, as 
greatly tended to pei suade mankind, that Fox’s 
allegations respecting Lord Shelburne’s disin¬ 
clination to concede the point, must have had a 
foundation in truth. The very principle on 
which he avowed, when addressing the House 
of Peers, that he retained his place in the 
councils of the Crown, seemed incompatible 
with strict regard to political rectitude. For 
he declared in the plainest language, that 
he was not only adverse in his own judg¬ 
ment, to acknowledging the independence of 
the thirteen Colonies; but that whenever such 
a recognition should be extorted from this 
country, “ The sun of British glory was for 
“ ever set.” Yet in the same moment he 
admitted, that as the majority of the Rock¬ 
ingham Cabinet were of an opposite opinion, 
he acquiesced in the measure; which mea¬ 
sure, though destructive, as he conceived, to 
Great Britain, he was now ready, in his new 
capacity, if parliament approved it, to carry 
into execution. 

No imputation, affixed on Lord North, 
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had operated with more force in his dis¬ 
favor, on the minds of the public, than the 
assertion of his enemies, that he prosecuted 
the American war in opposition to his own 
conviction, from a love of place, or from un¬ 
worthy subservience to the Royal will. But, 
to a similar charge, the new First Minister 
appeared voluntarily to subject himself. Lee, 
who had filled the office of Solicitor General 
under the late Administration, but who had 
quitte{l his employment at the same time with 
the other adherents of the Marquis of Rock¬ 
ingham ; a man of strong parts, though of 
coarse manners ; and who never hesitated to 
express in the coarsest language, whatever he 
thought ; carried his indecorous abuse of the 
new First Lord of the Treasury, to even 
greater lengths than any other individual of 
the party dismissed from power. He de¬ 
scribed Lord Shelbunie as deficient in pro¬ 
bity, integrity, and every estimable quality 
that ought to be found in a First Minister 
of‘ Great Britain; though he admitted that 
Nobleman’s external talents, comprehensive 
information, and specious accomplishments. 
The House of Commons formed the scene 
of this extraordinary invective, levelled not 
so much against the public conduct or mea* 
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sures, as against the moral character of a 
person placed in the highest office of State. 
As if to complete their attacks, the daily 
Newspapers accused him of having under¬ 
mined Lord Rockingham in the Royal esteem, 
by the most unworthy arts, in order to get 
possession of his Office: while the political 
Caricatures, exhibited in the shops of the 
Metropolis, represented Lord Shelburne ha¬ 
bited as Guy Faux ; so notorious for the part 
that was assigned him in the “ Gunpowder 
Plot,” under James the First; holding a dark 
lanthorn in his hand, advancing under cover 
of the night, to blow up the Treasury. 


iith July.J Amidst these inauspicious 
and painful symptoms ol‘ public opinion, 
commenced tliat Nobleman’s Administration. 
Even to the last moment tliat the House of 
Commons remained sitting, Burke, among 
the querulous lamentations that he uttered, 
on being so suddenly ejected from his Office 
of Paymaster of the Forces; a misfortune 
which seemed deeply to aiiect him; mingled 
the loudest exclamations against the falsity 
and defect of Principle in the First Minister. 
His Phil^pic was cut short in the middle, by 
the arrival of Sir Francis Mohneux, as Usher 
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of the Black Rod, sent to summon the 
.attendance of the Members, at the Bar of the 
House of Lords; where the King, already 
seated *on the throne, was ready to prorogue 
the Parliament. A singular fact, arising out 
of the late Reforms, accompanied this cere., 
mony. Among the Retrenchments of the 
Royal household and dignity, which Burke’s 
Bill had made, was included, as has been 
already observed, the suppression of the Jewel 
Office; the business of which was principally 
conducted by Mr. William Egerton, a rela¬ 
tion of the Duke of Bridgewater, and a Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons. The Bill 
having so recently passed into a law, no new 
official Regulation had been adopted, for the 
removaJ or transportation of the Parapheinalia 
of the Crown. On the occasion of His Ma* 
jesty going to Westminster, to prorogue the 
two Houses, it became indispensable to con¬ 
vey thither the Crown and Sceptre, together 
with various other aiticles of State. Tire 
Master of the Jewel Office being suppressed, 
in whose Department these dispositions pre¬ 
viously lay; application was made to the Lord 
Steward, and to the Lord Chamberlain, pray¬ 
ing that Orders might be issued to the Keeper 
of the Jewels in the Tower, for bringing them 
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to Westminster on the day of the Prorogation. 
But, these great Officers of State, not con¬ 
ceiving themselves to possess a power of in¬ 
terference, directions were at length dis¬ 
patched for the purpose, from tlie Home 
Secretary of Statens Office. After some con¬ 
sultation held, relative to the safest mode of 
conveying these Royal ornaments; none of 
the King’s carriages being sent to receive 
them, application was next made to the Ma¬ 
gistrates at Bow-Street, who detached four 
or five stout Agents of the Police, for their 
protection. Two Hackney Coaches being 
provided, in which the various articles were 
placed; with a view to render the transporta¬ 
tion of* them more private, the Procession set 
out circuitously from the Tower, by the New^ 
Road; entering London again at Portland- 
Street, and so proceeded down to Westminster. 
The blinds were kept up the whole way; and 
after the Prorogation, they returned by the 
same Road, without experiencing any acci¬ 
dent. But, it is unquestionable, that eight or 
ten desperate fellows, had they been apprized 
of the circumstance, might have easily over¬ 
powered the persons employed, and have car¬ 
ried off the Jewels. The memorable enterprize 
of Colonel Blood, under Charles the Second, 
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who got possession of the Crown and Sceptre, 
though he ultimately failed was in fact, a far 
more hazardous undertaking, as he actually 
entered the Tower; whereas in the present 
instance, the Attempt might have been made 
in the Street, or in the New Road. Any ac¬ 
cident of the kind would necessarily have 
thrown some degree of ridicule, as well as of 
blame, on a system of economy, productive 
of such consequences in its outset. 

Among the interesting features of the Ses¬ 
sion of Parliament before us, which, on ac¬ 
count of a degree of mystery or ambiguity 
accompanying them, gi*eatly exercised public 
curiosity; may be reckoned the Proceedings 
commenced against Sir Thomas Rumbold. 
I say commenced, because they never were 
prosecuted to any consummation. This Gen¬ 
tleman returned, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, from Madras, early in 1781, under 
Imputations the most injurious to his fame. 
He was accused of having, while Governor of 
that important Settlement, not only amassed 
by every unbecoming means, an immense 
fortune; but, of first provoking a war with 
Hyder Ally, by acts of imprudent aggres¬ 
sion, and then .of abandoning the country 
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entrusted to his care, with pusillanimous or 
interested precipitation. These charges, which 
were solemnly brought against him by Mr. 
Dundas, Lord Advocate of Scotland, as 
Chairman of the Secret Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons, to enquire into 
the causes of the War in the Carnatic, pro¬ 
duced a deep impression on the public mind. 
We have already seen the steps which were im¬ 
mediately adopted by the Legislature, to tie 
up and impound Sir Thomas’s person, as well 
as his fortune. But, in addition to these 
precautions, a Bill for inflicting on him pains 
and penalties, as a man who had been guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors, was intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Dundas himself. 

Such a measure, which excited general 
approbation, appeared to be worthy the na¬ 
tional justice, exerted in punishing a great 
public culprit. The line of policy pursued 
by Hastings, when Governor-General of Ben¬ 
gal, might possibly have led to many mis¬ 
fortunes, and might, perhaps, merit con¬ 
demnation. But his motives were admitted, 
even by his enemies,* to have been splendid 
and elevated, however pernicious, as they 
asserted, in their operation ot consequences. 
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The mal-administration of Rumbold, on the 
contrary, seemed only directed to sordid and 
seMsli purposes. Every party, it was there¬ 
fore hoped, would concur in carrying through 
such a Bill; and though Mr. Dundas, after 
the termination of Lord North’s Ministry, 
no longer acted in an official situation, yet, 
in his capacity of Chairman of “ the Secret 
Committee,” he spoke from a great emi¬ 
nence, and might expect universal support. 
Least of all, it was supposed, could the 
Rockingham party, who had just come into 
[)ower, who professed to call to a severe ac¬ 
count, all such as had plundered or injured 
the Country, and who loudly demanded an En¬ 
quiry into East-India delinquencies, attempt 
to throw obstacles in the path of justice. 
Under these circumstances, all men expected^ 
and most men hoped, that the Bill in question 
would have speedily found its way through 
the House of Commons, and have finally 
passed into a law. The fact, nevertheless^ 
turned out completely otherwise. Meanwhile 
the Session advanced: a full atteiidance, at 
Mr. Dundas asserted and complained, could 
not be procured 1 and 'whetheif - from the 
operation of that Cause, or from any other 
Reason more concealed, iiopregreMwatnu^lt 
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in the business. Sir Thomas Rumbold’s per¬ 
son and property remained, it is true, se¬ 
questered or restrained; but, beyond that 
temporary interposition, no permanent pu¬ 
nishment was inflicted on him. 

Men who had anticipated much more vi¬ 
gorous and speedy, as well as decisive pro¬ 
ceedings, and who beheld the supposed cri¬ 
minal thus elude or escape, as ^t were, the 
grasp of national pursuit; reasoned and com¬ 
mented on the F^ct. Malignity or Credulity 
invented, reasons for wliatever appeared inex¬ 
plicable throughout the Transaction. Secret 
springs were asserted to have been touched, 
which had arrested or paralyzed the exertions 
of the Prosecutor. Time, place, and circum¬ 
stances, were even particularized; all which, 
though perhaps untrue or imaginary, seemed 
nevertheless, not only in themselves, possible, 
but, so well fabricated, and so minutely de¬ 
tailed, as to appear highly probable. 1 shall, 
however, relate only such Facts as are un¬ 
questionably authentic. 

^ m> * 

. Rumbold, though a man of low extraction, 
and of a mean education, did not by any 
means 4 want activity, judgment, or talents* 
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I knew him well. In his person he was well 
made and handsome; but his features, though 
regular and manly, contained nothing in 
them prepossessing. His successful exertions, 
while Governor of Madras, in reducing Pon¬ 
dicherry, had elevated him to the dignity of a 
Baronet. On his arrival in England, aware 
of the storm that impended over him, he im¬ 
mediately cmitrivcd to get into Parliament; 
by which means he came into daily collision 
and communication with those, who might 
either injure, or could defend hiqa. That 
he was not idle, is certain; and he attempted 
in his place, as a Member of the House, to 
justify liimself from the charges exhibited 
against him, with some ability. In addition, 
however, to these efibrts, he soon found 
means to conciliate a Friend, who was sup¬ 
posed to have laboured efficaciously towards 
his extrication. 

That Friend, who was Mr. Rigby, the 
late Paymaster of tlie Forces, having enjoyed 
during a great number of years, one of the 
most profitable places under the Crown, with¬ 
out any Colleague, had acquired a large for¬ 
tune. But, his luxurious and expensive man¬ 
ner of living in town; his magnificent Seat at 
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Mistley Hall in Essex, where he maintained 
a splendid establishment of every kind ; when 
added to his purchases of landed property, had 
exhausted even means so vast, and left him, 
as it were, necessitous in the midst of 'wealth. 
In this situation of his aiiairs, the sudden ter- 
termination of Lord North’s Administration, 
not only deprived him of his Employment; 
hut, in consequence of the system of reform 
adopted by the new Ministers, and in parti¬ 
cular from the Regulations introduced by 
Burke, his successor in the Pay-office, which 
comi^elJed him to pay into the Exchequer, 
the immense Balances of public money re¬ 
maining in his hands ; Rigby became involved 
in great pecuniary embarrassments. These 
Balances having been vested by him in Mort¬ 
gages, or in other securities; and the public 
Funds suffering then under great depression, 
it could not be in fact an easy matter, to 
find tiic means of answering promptly the 
Demands made upon him by Government, 
for repayment. 


Rumbold liad brought with him from the 
East, as Verres did from Sicily, very ample 
Resources, which he well knew how to use, 
in time of need, for his own protection; and 
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Rigby’s situation, which was generally un^ 
derstood, might render a loan of money 
peculiarly convenient. That gentleman hav¬ 
ing no children, his sister’s son was destined 
to inherit his name and property. Rumbold 
had a daughl er, whose age and accomplish¬ 
ments qualiiied her to be united to him in 
marriage. The alliance being agreed on, it 
was supposed that by the Secret Articles, the 
Governor advanced to Ids Friend, such a sum 
as greatly facilitated those payments of the 
public money, which he was necessitated to 
furnish without delay. After entering into 
so close a connection, cemented by such 
binding ties, it might be esteemed natural, 
and even venial, that Rigby should lend his re¬ 
ciprocal aid to Sir Thomas Rumbold. Though 
no longer Paymaster of* the Forces, Rigby still 
possessed great capacities of being useful; and 
he was not supposed to lie under the do¬ 
minion of any fastidious scruples. Above 
all, his intimate friendship with Mr. Dundas, 
who took the lead in the Parliamentary Pro^ 
secution instituted against Rumbold, might 
enable Rigby to find means and opportunities 
of diminishing those Prejudices, or softening 
those Impressions, that operated most iiqti- 
rioualy against the accused person. No psoof 
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has been, indeed, ever produced, that improper 
means were used to eiFect this object j but the 
public being in possession of certain facts, and 
observing that the proceedings so vigorously 
begun in Parliament against Rumbold, seem¬ 
ed unaccountably to languish and expire, 
instead of being propelled; necessarily infer¬ 
red, that there must exist some latent cause, 
which had blunted the edge of the weapon. 
Rumbold, it is certain, finally extricated 
himself; though whether the ostensible rea¬ 
sons assigned for the fact, formed the only 
circumstances that conduced to his escape; 
or whether more efficacious and cogent ar¬ 
guments of any kind were used, must always 
remain matter of conjecture and assertion, 
like many other obscure points of biographi¬ 
cal history. 


The Session being now terminated, Lord 
Shelburne mighi: be regarded as secure in the 
possession of his newly acquired power, at 
least for several Months. During that interval, 
means, it was naturally imagined, could easily 
be discovered, of cementing and confirming the 
Ministry. Negotiations for peace were already 
begun with America, which, if successful, it 
was probable, must eventually lead to a treaty 
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with our European enemies. The talents of 
the first Lord of the Treasury, were consider.* 
ed as eminently adapted to diplomatic discus¬ 
sions ; in the conduct of which, his know¬ 
ledge of the foreign interests of Great Bri¬ 
tain, and his acquaintance with the Continental 
Courts, enabled him, it was said, to act at 
once with vigor and perspicuity. If he had 
lost the abilities of Fox and Burke in the 
House of Commons, he had on the other 
hand secured and attached to him two men 
no less able, Pitt, and Dundas. He more¬ 
over possessed the confidence of the Sove¬ 
reign, who, as aU men supposed, would, from 
necessity, if not from inclination, support a 
Minister preferred by himself to his present 
Office. Lord North might even, it was hoped, 
feel a far stronger disposition to join the ac¬ 
tual Administration, whenever Parliament 
should meet again, than to unite with the 
Rockingham Party, his invtterate enemies. 
Under this aspect of public affairs, though 
Lord Shelburne neither stood high in# the na¬ 
tional opinion, as a man of severe integrity 
and probity, like his deceased predecessor, 
the Marquis of Rockingham ; nor could 
command that Parliamentary strength, which 
Lord North still in some measure in- 
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ilueaced or led; yet many persons con- 
»dered his tenure of Office as by no means 
precarious, and augured well of its du-^ 
ration. 

Burke’s invectives against tlie first Minister, 
which continued to the last instant that tlie 
forms of Parliament permitted, were never¬ 
theless suspended while the Prorogation put 
an end to the business of the House of Com¬ 
mons. However violent he might be in his 
place, Burke never carried liis complaints to 
the people. But, Fox, who acted no less as a 
Demagogue, than as the Representative of 
Westminster; and who always seemed to take 
the Gracchi for his model; anxious to ap¬ 
peal from his late dismission by the King, to 
the popular Suffrage, convoked his Constitu¬ 
ents, in order to lay before them the reasons 
for his resignation. They met, almost imme- 
diately after thelBession closed, in Westminster 
Hall, where he reiter^ited all the heads of ac¬ 
cusation against Lord Shelbmne, which he 
had already detailed a few days before, in the 
House of Commons: but, the genend impres- 
ston, even among that audience, which heard 
him with partiality, seemed nevertheless to be, 
that personal ambition and rivaUty, more than 
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real principle or patriotism, had regulated his 
conduct. The specidus pretence under which 
the Meeting was assembled, namely, that of 
petitioning the Crown for a more equal Re¬ 
presentation of the People, produced, how¬ 
ever, an unanimous assent. He then dis¬ 
missed them till the ensuing Winter. 


August.] Sir Samuel Hood, whom the vic¬ 
torious Admiral in the West-Indies, detached 
a few days alter the defeat of De Grasse, with 
several vessels, in pursuit of the flying enemy j 
having come up with some of them, captured 
two more French line of battle ships, as well 
as two Frigates, off the east end of the I^and 
of St. Domingo. Though these eminent naval 
advantages secured Jamaica from invasion or 
attack, yet, far from regainitfg any of oiu: in¬ 
sular possessions in that quarter of the Globe, 
on the contrary, such was our state of ex- 
hausture, that Spain fl:tted dht an expedition 
against tlie Bahama Isl^ds, which she easily 
reduced to her obedience. But, the attention 
of the Capital and the nation became more 
powerfully, as well as painfully attracted, by 
the Catastrophe of the « Royal George,” 
which took place about the same time, than 
by the loss of any Trans-Atlantic Settl^ents. 
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This ship, the pride and ornament of tlie 
British Navy, to the disgrace of a nation con¬ 
sidered as superior to every other people in 
nautical skill, disappeared in an instant on the 
29th of August, as is well known, in the midst 
of Portsmouth Harbour; carrying with her to 
the bottom, an English Admiral; and as it was 
computed, near a thousand persons of both 
sexes. It is impossible, even at this distance of 
time, to reflect on such an event, without 
amazement as well as horror. The gloom and 
consternation, difhised by the intelligence over 
the Metropolis, are hardly to be conceived; 
and the incredibility of the fact, cncrcasod the 
sens(^ of the disaster. No parallel circumstance 
is to be found in our naval Annals : jirobably, 
not in those of any other European nation. 
In a superstitious Age, it would, no doubt, 
have been considered as ominous of the great- 
estnational, or royal misfortunes. That tem¬ 
pests, fire, or rocks and quicksands, should 
swallow up and destroy the proudest works of 
human art, is natural; often, unavoidable. 
When Sir Cloudesley Shovel, under the reign 
of Queen Anne, perished together with his 
ship and all his Crew’, wrecked on the Scilly 
l^ands; or when the “ Victory,” under 
George the Second, foundered in the Race 
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of* Alderney, with Admiral Balchen, and 
eleven hundred persons on board: — such ca¬ 
lamities were in the order of* things, however 
much to be deplored. But, in the present 
instance, only an utter disregard to common 
prudential precautions, could have produced an 
event so unprecedented. Her very name, and 
her superiority in size, as well as in strength, 
to every other ship in the service, she carrying 
a hundred guns; added to the bitterness of the 
reflexions which her loss occasioned through¬ 
out the kingdom. Those who recollect that 
the “ Queen Charlotte,’’ a man of war of the 
first rate, carrying one hundred and ten guns, 
with an Admiral’s flag, was consumed by 
somewhat similar negligence, together with 
near seven hundred of her Crew, on the 17th 
of March, 1800, near the Port of Leghorn; 
may find ample reason for speculation on the 
singularity of two such disastrous events 
having taken place under the same reign. 


September.] Tlie melancholy impression 
made by the Catastrophe just related, became, 
if possible, still more strongly excited imme¬ 
diately afterwards, by other naval misfortunes 
equally afflicting in their nature. If the fact 
of the « Royal George” going down at her 
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anchors^ when no danger was even appre¬ 
hended, stands without precedent in our 
maritime records; tlie fatality which seemed 
to pursue the ships of the line that had been 
captured by Rodney on tlie 12th of April, 
as well as most of our own men of war, ac¬ 
companying the French prizes, on their return 
from the West Indies, can scarcely be equall¬ 
ed in modern History. The chain of ship¬ 
wrecks and adverse events, that attended 
Commodore Anson’s expedition round Cape 
Horn, in 1744, which so greatly reduced 
the numbers of his Squadron } even the dis¬ 
asters, so pathetically related in the same 
work, that ruined the fleet of the Spanish 
Admiral Pizarro, nearly in the same Latitudes, 
and at the same time; — those calamities, 
however, extraordinary and tragical, they ap¬ 
pear, yet sink on a comparison with the de¬ 
struction experienced by our devoted ships, in 
1782, when crossing the Atlantic. Captain 
Inglefield has commemorated the fate of the 
“ Centaur,” as well as his own astonishing 
escape, when she foundered with her of^cers 
and Crew. That affecting narrative may serve 
as too faithful a picture of the misfortunes ex¬ 
perienced by the other vessels.. The ** Ramil- 
**lie5,” a name proverbially unfortunate in the 
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English Navy, was set on fire, when it became 
impossible any longer either to navigate, or to 
preserve lier. One of' the French ships of the 
line, the “ Hector,” seemed to be reserved 
for more severe trials of every kind; in the 
course of which, all that human fortitude, 
skill, and courage, when combined, could ef¬ 
fect, was performed by our officers and sea¬ 
men. They were almost miraculously saved, 
though the “ Hector” herself perished. 

Over the closing scene of the “ Ville de 
“ Paris,” as well as over the fate of the Glori- 
“ eux,” an impenetrable curtain is drawn. It 
is certain that the second, a French seventy- 
four gun ship, commanded by the Honourable 
Captain Cadogan, disappeared during the 
middle Watch, on tlie night of the 17th or 
18th of September, after firing many signals 
of distress. Her lights had been visible till 
that time; but, when day appeared, no vestiges 
of her were discovered, and she doubtless 
foundered during the storm. Nor was De 
Grasse's ship, originally purchased with so 
vast an effusion of blood, and herself' the pride 
of the French navy, ever destined to reach an 
English port. The hasty repairs given her at 
■ Jamaica, could only be slight or partial; and 
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it was confidently asserted, that during the 
gale of wind which proved so fatal, her guns 
breaking loose, tore open her side, and acce¬ 
lerated, if they did not cause, her final destruc¬ 
tion. Tidings of her were long expected, 
and the nation continued to nourish hopes for 
many months, of her re-appearance. About 
this time, while her fate still remained proble¬ 
matical, a man was brought to the Admiralty, 
and there examined, who had been taken up at 
sea, nearly senseless and extenuated; tied to, 
or floating on a hen coop. He asserted, and 
his testimony appeared to be entitled to credit; 
that he served on board the “ Ville de Paris,” 
as a common sailor, at the moment when she 
foundered. But few, or no particulars, rela¬ 
tive to the event itself’, could be extracted 
from this survivor, who, as I was assured by 
a Flag Officer that questioned him, possessed 
neither faculties nor memory to recount al¬ 
most any thing, except the fact of her loss. 
Admiral Graves, who commanded the fleet, 
was censured by the popular voice, for hav* 
ing stood some Degrees more to the North¬ 
ward, in returning home across the Atlantic, 
at that season, than he needed to have done ; 
or than he was warranted in doing, by Lord 
Kodney^s orders. But, this accusation may 
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possibly have been more severe tlian justj 
though 1 think I have heard Lord Rodney 
himself state the circumstance, and express 
his conviction of the injurious consequences 
that resulted from navigating in too high a 
Latitude, during a time of Equinoxial gales. 

Happily, the gloom which these melancholy 
events diffused, was speedily relieved and dis¬ 
sipated, by scenes of the most exhilarating 
nature. Minorca, it is true, had surrendered 
early in the Summer j but Gibraltar, which 
still resisted, attracted, no less from the pro¬ 
digious means employed for its reduction by 
the enemy, than from the energy and activity 
exerted in its defence, the attention of all 
Europe. The two most memorable sieges 
which are recorded in modern history; namely, 
that of Antwerp, undertaken by Alexander 
Farnese, Prince of Parma, in the sixteenth 
(?entury; and that of Ostcnd, begun by 
Spinola, only a few years later j however illus¬ 
trious they liave been rendered from the long 
protracted. resistance made by the besieged, 
were both finally ciowned with success. Gi¬ 
braltar, on the contrary, repelled the assail¬ 
ants in the most brilliant manner. All the 
means that human art, .expence, and forcet 
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could collect or combine, by land, as well as by 
sea, were accumulated under its walls ; and the 
two Branches of the House of Bourbon, uncon* 
scious oi the lamentable destiny preparing for 
themselves in the womb of time, seemed to vie 
in their efforts to accelerate its fall. Charles 
the Third, who then reigned in Spain, already 
anticipated the completion of an event, which, 
as he justly conceived, would render his name 
and reign immortal in the Spanish Annals. 
Under the same fallacious expectation, Louis 
the Sixteenth dispatched his youngest brother, 
Count d’Artois, to assist at its surrender j 
while the Barbary Powers, though by no 
means indifferent, or uninterested spectators 
of this great contest, and though they are 
said to have put up prayers in all their 
Mosques for our success, yet quietly expected 
the result. 

If Lord Rodney acquired so much personal 
glory by his victory over De Grasse, General 
Elliot did not establish a less brilliant reputa¬ 
tion, by his repulse and defeat of the Spanish 
floating batteries, on the 13th of September, 
of the same year. The American war, which 
at Saratoga, and at York Town, displayed 
spectacles so humiliating to the British arms, 
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terminated with the most splendid triumphs 
over our European enemies; and this portion 
of the reign of George the Third, (like the 
second Punic war in Antiquity,) exhibits, be¬ 
tween 1777 and 1782, the greatest reverses of 
adverse, and of prosperous fortune. While we 
lost so vast an empire beyond the Atlantic, we 
humbled with one hand, the French naval 
force in the West Indies; annihilating 
with the other, the combined efforts of 
France and Spain, which were concentered 
for the subjugation of a distant Garrison, ap¬ 
parently left to its own capacities of defence, 
and cut off‘ from the obvious means of relief. 
But, even after the destruction of the Spanish 
vessels and batteries, it seemed still impossible 
to throw into Gibraltar timely supplies of am¬ 
munition, competent to recruit tHe expendi¬ 
ture that had taken place during the siega 
Provisions, fuel, cloathing, as well as many 
other essential or indispensable articles, could 
only be sent out from England. Near fifty 
French and Spanish ships of the line, which oc¬ 
cupied the Bay of Gibraltar, appeared to set at 
defiance all approach. Notwithstanding these 
apparently insuperable obstacles, the attempt 
succeeded in opposition to every impedi¬ 
ment 
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October.] So low had sunk the numerical 
navd force of Great Britain at this period, 
as compared with the strength of the enemy, 
that the utmost exertions of the Admiralty, 
under the new Administration, could only 
equip and send to sea, thirty-four sail of the 
line; which fleet did not quit Spithead, till 
nearly the day on which General Elliot had 
already repulsed and burnt the floating batte¬ 
ries, under the walls of the besieged fortress. 
Yet never was the real superiority of our navy 
in skill and science, more evidently demon¬ 
strated, than in successfully throwing suc¬ 
cours into a place invested by sea and land, 
without committing any thing to hazard, or 
affording to adversaries so numerous, the 
slightest advantage. Lord Howe, who con¬ 
ducted anS commanded the whole enterprizc, 
manifested such a combination of Tactics and 
ability in his Manoeuvres, as place his name 
deservedly high in the Annals of his country. 
If the reputation that he attained on this occa¬ 
sion, seems less brilliant than the fame ac¬ 
quired by Rodney in vanquishing De Grasse, 
it was not less permanent or solid. Without 
engaging, he defied the combined fleets ; of¬ 
fered battle, but did not seek it; effected 
every object of the expedition, by relieving 
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Gibraltar, and then retreated; followed in¬ 
deed by the enemy, but not attacked. They 
made, it is true, a shew of fighting, but 
never ventured to come to close action. And 
with such contempt did Lord Howe treat the 
Cannonade commenced by the van, composed 
of French ships under La Motte Piquet, 
that having ordered all his men on board the 
“ Victory,** to lye down flat on the deck, 
in order that their lives might not be need¬ 
lessly exposed, he disdained to return a 
single shot against such cautious or timid 
opponents. 

Pigot, who had succeeded to Rodney in the 
West Indies, in defiance of public opinion, 
by no means emulated his example of Activity 
and Enterprize. Though placed at the head 
of six and forty sail of the line, he neither 
effected nor attempted any object, during 
more than six months that he held the com¬ 
mand. Such inactivity seemed to rcpi oach the 
Ministry who had sent him thither, and ex^ 
cited severe animadversions on Fox. In the 
East Indies, and there only, where Sir Edward 
Hughes was opposed to Suflrein, France still 
maintained the contest on the water. That 
active and intrepid officer last named, the 
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most able of any employed by Louis the Six¬ 
teenth during the whole progress of the war, 
made repeated though ineffectual efforts to 
compel the English squadron to abandon the 
coast of Coromandel. 

November.] While Lord Howe thus placed 
in security, the most brilliant fbi*eign posses¬ 
sion of the Crown in Europe; negociations 
of a pacific nature were carrying on at Paris, 
both with America, and with the other Coa¬ 
lesced Powers. The articles concluded with 
the revolted Colonies, wdiich were first pro- 
visionaliy signed, did not indeed demand 
either any considerable length of time, or su- 

perior diplomatic talents, in order to conduct 
* 

them to a prosperous termination ; where al¬ 
most every possible concession was made on 
the part of England, merely to obtain from 
America a cessation of hostilities. Not only 
their independance was recognized in the 
most explicit terms: territory, rivers, lakes, 
commerce, islands, ports and fortified places, 
Indian Allies, loyalists; all were given up to 
the Congress. In fixing the Boundaries be¬ 
tween Canada and the United States, ideal 
limits were laid down amidst unknown tracts. 
Franklyn, who, as one of the four American 
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Commissioners appointed to manage tlie 
treaty, affixed his name to the instrument of’ 
provisional pacification; enjoyed at the advan¬ 
ced period of fourscore years, the satisfaction 
of witnef-sing the complete emancipation of his 
countrymen from Great Britain, to effect which 
he had so eminently contributed by his talents 
and exertions. Few subjects, bom and edu¬ 
cated, like him in the inferior classes of so¬ 
ciety,♦have, in any age of the earth, without 
drawing the sword in person, obtained so gra¬ 
tifying a triumph over their legitimate Sove¬ 
reign, or have aided to produce a greater 
political revolution on the face of the Globe. 


December.] A first Minister who possess¬ 
ed so slender a portion of moral reputation, 
of popularity, or of influence over the two 
Houses of Parliament, as Lord Shelburne; 
would, it was supposed, have employed the 
interval subsequent to the Prorogation, in 
strengthening his tenure of power. Unless he 
either regained the Heads of the Rockingham 
Party, or conciliated I^rd North, which last 
measure seemed to be more natural; it was ob¬ 
vious that he might, at any moment, be crushed 
by the union of those leaders. On the open¬ 
ing of the Session, it soon however became 
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evident that no such approximation had taken 
place, and that the Administration relied for 
support on its own proper strength. But, on 
the other hand, Lord North and Mr. Fox, 
though both acted in opposition to Govern¬ 
ment, and though both joined in treating with 
reprobation, or with ridicule, the provisional 
treaty concluded with America, remained 
nevertheless still in complete and hostile sepa¬ 
ration. Scarcely did they refrain, on^every 
occasion that presented itself, from personal 
reflections on each other; and when Fox 
ventured to divide the House, on the question 
of addressing the King, to lay bt^fore them 
some parts of the provisional Articles, he was 
left in a Minority of only forty-six ; while the 
Mihistry, supported by Lord North, displayed 
an imposing Majority of two hundred and nine¬ 
teen. Neither the peace mad^ with the Ame¬ 
rican States, nor even the recognition of their 
Independance by Great Britain, being how¬ 
ever in themselves complete, till a Treaty 
should be likewise concluded with France, 
attention became wholly directed to the issue 
of the pending negociations with that Court. 
On their terminiition, whether it should 
prove hostile or pacific, all men foresaw 
that the two great parties, who now stood 
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at bay, without joining each other, or uniting 
with Lord Shelburne; would necessarily take 
some decisive step, most beneficial, or most 
injurious in its results, to the Administration. 

Though Parliament sat for only a very short 
period during the month of December, scarcely 
exceeding a fortnight, previous to their ad¬ 
journment till after Christmas; yet one very 
interesting Debate, which arose in the House 
of Commons, produced a material operation 
on some articles of the peace then nego¬ 
tiating with the House of Bourbon. Rumours 
which acquired considerable, if not implicit 
credit, were circulated throughout the Me¬ 
tropolis, stating that Lord Shelburne had not 
only manifested a disposition, but had even 
consented with the approbation of tlie Cabi¬ 
net, to cede Gibraltar to Spain, on certain 
conditions. They were indeed of such a nature, 
as ill the estimation of many able men, would 
have fully justified Ministers in restoring to 
the Catholic King, that expensive fortress. I 
have been assured that Charles the Third, 
in his eagerness to re-annex Gibraltar to the 
Spanish Monarchy, offered in exdiange for it, 
the Canary Islands, together with Porto Rico 
in the West Indies: the ibrnier of which pos- 
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sessions, from their situation in the Atlantic, 
their Climate, and productions, might be ren¬ 
dered most valuable acquisitions to Great 
Britain; while the latter Island must be 
considered as scarcely inferior to Jamaica 
in extent, fertility, and political importance. 
Gibraltar, however dear to the national vanity, 
and whatever flattering recollections the late 
glorious defence might awaken, could not, it 
was imagined, be put in competition with the 
Canaries and Porto Rico. Sir George How^ard, 
who was himself a General Officer, having ne¬ 
vertheless unexpectedly provoked, and brought 
forward in the House of Commons, a discussion 
relative to that fortress, and the possibility 
that its cession or alienation to Spain, might 
be in contemplation; it soon appeared that 
men of all parties were imbued with partiali¬ 
ties so warm and violent in its favor, and such 
indignation was manifested at the bare idea 
of ceding it, even for any equivalent however 
valuable, that the intention was relinquished. 
The substance of the Debate having been 
taken down in short hand, by a person sta¬ 
tioned in the Gallery, and immediately com¬ 
municated to Lord Shelburne, he dispatched 
a Messenger with it, the next morning, to 
our Minister at Paris, Mr. Fitzherbert, now 
9 
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Lord St. Helens; enjoining him to lay it be¬ 
fore the Count de Vergennes, and the Count 
D’Aranda. I know from good autliority, that 
the latter Nobleman, who was then the Spanish 
Embassador at the Court of VersaiUes, had 
received the most positive instructions not to 
sign any peace with Great Britain, however 
favourable the terms might be in other re¬ 
spects, unless the cession of Gibraltar consti¬ 
tuted one of the articles of the treaty. Finding 
nevertheless, after the communication above 
mentioned, that no equivalent would be ac¬ 
cepted for its Restitution ; D* Aranda, in dis¬ 
obedience to these orders, finally affixed his 
name to the Act, taking on himself the risk 
and the responsibility. 


.January, 1783.3 Throughout a consider¬ 
able part of the month of January, the greatest 
fluctuation of public opinion prevailed re¬ 
lative to the final success of the Treaties agi¬ 
tating at Paris; and as late as the i8th, the 
Queen’s Birth-day, the prevalent ideas in the 
Drawing-room, were generally adverse to the 
probability of a favorable issue: but, five days 
afterwards, intelligence arrived of Peace hav¬ 
ing been signed at Versailles. Lord Keppel, 
either repenting of his conduct in havii^ 
quitted Fox after the Marquis of Rocking- 
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ham’s decease; or suspicious of the ap¬ 
proaching Dissolution of the actual Ministry j 
or, as he asserted afterwards on the Debate 
which took place in the House of Peers, dis¬ 
approving the Articles of the Treaty recently 
concluded ; immediately resigned his employ¬ 
ment of First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
was succeeded by Lord Howe, and early in 
the month of February, the Marquis of Car¬ 
marthen was named Embassador to the Court 
of France. Though the House of Commons 
had met on the aist of January, pursuant to 
its Adjournment, yet no business of moment 
was brought forward, either by Ministers, or 
by their Opponents, during the considerable 
interval of near a Month which elapsed, pre¬ 
vious to the Day fixed for discussing the 
Articles of the Peace, in both Houses of Par¬ 
liament. They had intermediately been ex¬ 
changed and ratified by the t\ro Govern¬ 
ments. A more than ordinary interest was 
excited on the subject throughout the Na¬ 
tion ; the stability or dismission of the Admi¬ 
nistration, evidently depending on the parlia¬ 
mentary approval or disapprobation of the 
Treaty. In the House of Lords, there seemed 
to be, indeed, little danger of incurring a Vote 
of Censure. But, it was otherwise in the Lower 
I^QUse, where the Minister, in addition to his 
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own slender personal strength, and the indivi** 
duals holding Offices under the Crown, could 
only expect support, either from persons in¬ 
clined to maintain indifferently every govern¬ 
ment; or from those independent Members, 
wffio disregarding all motives of* party, might 
be induced to approve the treaties, on the 
ground of their abstract merits, and their 
just claim to national gratitude. 

Facts such as these, which were palpable to 
all, could not possibly escape the attention of 
him who was most deeply interested in their 
result. And it has always appeared to persons 
uninformed, one of the most inexplicable 
events of our time, that Lord Shelburne, who 
must have perceived the impossibility of main¬ 
taining himself in power, after the conclusion 
ol* peace, without the aid of one or of the 
other of the two great parties in Opposition ; 
yet allowed Parliament to meet, for the ex¬ 
press purpose of discussing the merits of the 
peace, without conciliating previously the 
leaders of either side. Was he then indifferent 
to the preservation of that Office, which he 
had acquired with so much address, and not 
unaccompanied with a degree of obloquy ? No 
person can believe or suppose it. Neither his 
adherents nor his enemies ever maintained such 
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an opinion. How therefore are we to interpret 
a conduct so contrary to the dictates of am¬ 
bition, policy, and self-interest? In order to 
explain it, I shall state such circumstances as 
have been related to me, from persons well in- 
fomied, which will at least throw considerable 
light upon the subject. 


It seemed certainly most natural, that of 
the two parties excluded from power. Lord 
Shelburne sliould have addressed himself to 
that body of men which still considered Lord 
North as it’s head.. To many of the indi¬ 
viduals composing it, I know that he did in 
fact make advances, either personally or 
by his friends. The American war be¬ 
ing terminated, the principal object of dis¬ 
union between the late and the present First 
Minister, was at an end. Lord Shelburne was 
moreover known to have pertinaciously re- 
sisted the concession of Independence to 
America. His reluctance and duplicity, or 
ambiguity, relative to granting unconditional 
Independance to the thirteen Colonies, formed 
one of the most prominent points of accusa¬ 
tion against him, on tite part of Fox and the 
Rck^kii^ham party. It could not be doubted 
that the King, who, availing himself’ of favor- 
able circumstances, had elevated the Firsf 
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Lord of tho Treasury, to the place that he held; 
and who 4eprecated notliing so much as being 
a second time compelled to take Fox into his 
councils; would secretly approve, and would 
sincerely promote, any measure tending to ex¬ 
clude him from Administration. Of all politi¬ 
cal unions that could be effected, an alliance 
between Lord North and Lord Shelburne, it 
was therefore assumed, must be most agree¬ 
able to the Sovereign. Nor, as 1 have been 
assured, did there exist any insurmountable 
personal antipathies or impediments between 
those two noble persons, which could have pre¬ 
vented such an event taking place. But, though 
they might have been willing to coalesce, there 
were other individuals in the Ministry, not 
of so tractable or so conciliating a disposition, 
Mr. Ktt, and the Duke of Richmond, both 
inflexibly refused to sit in Cabinet with Lord 
North, whom they considered as the chief au¬ 
thor of the American war; and they remained 
Arm upon that article. Such an obstacle was 
neither to be surmounted, nor to be removed. 
The Duke of Richmond might, indeed, have 
been dismissed, without any apprehension of 
very injurious results; bilt Mr. Pitt was essential 
to the existence and duration of the Ministry. 
His high character and his name, joined to 
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his eminent talents, formed the best security 
that Lord Shelburne possessed, for carrying any 
measure through the House of Commons. If, 
therefore, in order to gain Lord North, he had 
thrown Pitt into Opposition, no exertions 
could have long resisted his and Fox’s united 
attacks, fighting side by side. And the House 
itself would probably have reprobated such a 
junction, when attained by the expulsion of 
Pitt from power. These causes prevented any 
attempt being made to gain Lord North’s 
support, by admitting him and his principal 
friends to places in the Cabinet; and his 
friendship, it was obvious, could not be ob¬ 
tained on any inferior terms. 


February.] In this perplexing Dilemma, 
overtures of Conciliation were made to Fox, 
on the part of Administration, offering to 
replace him abd his connexions in Office, 
under Lord Shelburne, as First Minister. The 
King was induced, though reluctantly, to 
allow and to approve of the Proposals, on tlie 
ground of State necessity 5 it being esteemed 
a less evil, to admit Fox into the Cabinet by 
negociation, than to incur the risk of his 
entering it by storm. In the first case, he 
would remain still in a Minority, while the 
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Treasury would be completely independant of 
him j whereas in the second event, he would 
dictate the law. But Fox, though he pro¬ 
fessed himself willing to make a part of an 
Administration formed upon a broad Basis, 
and therefore disposed to listen to the propo¬ 
sition, exacted one indispensable preliminary; 
namely Lord Shelburne’s dismission or resigna¬ 
tion. Unless the Treasury were placed in the 
hands of the Duke of Portland, as the new re¬ 
cognized head of the Rockingham Party ; and 
unless Lord Shelburne were wholly excluded 
from a place in the Cabinet, he peremptorily re¬ 
fused to accede to any tenns of accommodation. 
With all the other principal individuals coiq- 
posing the Ministry, he declared his readi¬ 
ness to act; but, personally to Lord Shel. 
burne^ his repugnance continued insurmount* 
able, and could not be removed by any efforts. 


Such, as I have always understood, were the 
two leading principles on whfch was subse¬ 
quently reared that celebrated junction between 
Lord North and Fox, which, from its extraor¬ 
dinary nature, and more extraordinary effects, 
has obtained in English History, by w ay of dis¬ 
tinction Bx)m all other political unions or al¬ 
liance ever contracted in our time, the name of 
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The.€oa&tim/* The proscription of Lord 
)<lhrth PitL and of Lord Shelburne by 
Eeacy of necessity drove these two excluded 
Ministers ipto each odiers arms; at once ob<f 
literated aU past causes of offence between 
them;, and impelled them, banishing every 
retrospect, as well as in some measure setting 
public opinion at defiance, only to look for¬ 
ward to the joint possession of power. As 
the 17th of February stood fixed for the con¬ 
sideration of the Articles of Peace, in both 
Houses of Parliament; and as Levd North 
disapproved of many of those Articles, no> less 
strong^ than Fox; it became obvious that 
tftey must, in all cases, divide together on 
that night, against the Administration. And 
if they should find themselves in a Majority, as 
was highly probable, it seemed to fo^ow that 
the Ministers must retire from (Mce. But, in 
order to avail themselves of their triumph, 
and to form a new Administration^ some mu¬ 
tual understanding, if not some principles of 
pemumnt accommodation, became absohite^ 
necessary to both Individtuili. Otherwise^ 
however victorious they inigiM} prove i» Pariia- 
ment, they woutd prebably derive no beneit 
horn their superiority ; mid Lord Sheftume^ 
thou^ vanquished in the House ef 
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might stin contrive to retain his seat in the 
Cabinet, as First Minister. 


These considerations, in thems^es most 
forcible, acquiring hourly strength as the day 
approached for the discussion of the Peace, 
produced some s3rmptoms of mutual tendency 
towards reconciliation. Never, perhaps, ^d 
two men exist, more inclined by nature to 
oblivion of injuries, or to sentiments of for* 
giveness, than Lord North and Fox! The 
latter, whatever might be his defects of cha* 
racter, possessed in an eminent degree, pla* 
cability and magnanimity of mind. “ Ami^ 
citicp sempitemeSf Inimicitke placabiles/* was 
a Maxim always in his mouth. The former, 
too indolent to retain the burthen of enmity, 
and conscious that Fox’s hostility towmds him 
had always been more political than personal; 
gladly deposited his resentments and his in* 
juries, at the feet of his interest and ambition. 
Bodi equally concurred in the necessity of 
agreeing on some plan of concerted action, 
before they took their places^ side by side, on' 
the Opposition Bench# But, however deeply 
they might be impressed with these feelingSii 
lliey nevertheless abstained from any direct 
leaviag aB mafitem to the inte^ 
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v^tum of mutual friends. The Honorable 
George Augustus North, eldest, son of Lord 
North, then Member for Harwich, and after¬ 
wards himself Earl of Guildford, acted as 
the Negociator for his father on this occasion: 
while the Honorable Colonel Fitzpatrick, Fox*s 
intimate friend and companion, conducted the 
treaty on the other part. Mr. North by nfl 
means wanted talents ; but in address, ca¬ 
pacity, and accomplishments, the latter pos¬ 
sessed an infinite superiority. Each, actuated 
by a warm desire to conduct the business to a 
successful issue, exerted his utmost efforts for 
the purpose. Two or three days elapsed in 
conferences and discussions: Nor was it till a 
very late hour of the night of the i6th of* 
February, that, after many visits to and fro, 
between St. James’s Street and Grosvenor 
Square, where Lord North then resided, they 
finally settled the outlines of a Convention y 
by which, on the part of the two principals 
it was stipulated, that if they effected a change 
of Administration, the Tra^ury should be 
given to the Duke of Portland; that I<ord 
North should likewise take a Cabinet Ofiice; 
tai^ a fair partition of the spoils, in other 
words, of the great posts and emoluments of 
the State, should be made between the two 
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parties, who agreed henceforward to coddsce. 
And, lastly, that in the Debate of the ap¬ 
proaching Evening, they should speak, act, 
and divide in concert. 

17th February.] Such were the general 
Preliminaries of the “ Coalition.” Majiy dif¬ 
ficulties on both sides, which impeded the pro¬ 
gress of the negociation, protracted its ter* 
mination ; nor did either Lord North or Fox 
retire to rest till four or five o’clock in the 
Morning, when the business was at length 
concluded. Fox, accustomed to pass the 
greater part of the night at Brookes’s, ap¬ 
peared in the House of Commons with 
his usual freshness on the ensuing Even¬ 
ing ; and manifested during the Debate 
that ensued, neither iliattention, lassitude, 
nor fatigue. But, Lord North, whose na* 
tural somnolency was encreased,- by having 
sat up for so many hours of the preceding 
night, under circumstances of considerable 
agitation, as well as by the prodigious heat 
arising from a crouded house; after taking his 
seat near 'his new ally, on the Opposition 
Bench, found himself so overcome by sleep, 
that its effect became irresistible. Unwilling, 
probably, to* exhibit such a Spectacle, at luclt 
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a momentt *wiiich fiave ^ea^died matter 

df animadveimoi), or of ridiculey to both par- 
tiea^ he length quij^d bis seat» wl came 
up into the Gallery. I had placed myself 
there; immediately over the Treasury Bench, 
orery part of the House below bemg filled. 
Lord North having seated himself by 
made various efforts to keep himself awake; 
but to aecomplish it, exceeded his power. Am 
the discussion had already taken a very per¬ 
sonal turn ; severe sarcasms, as well as re¬ 
proaches, being levelled from the Treai^ury 
Bench, against the unnatural Coalition just 
fcprmed; particularly by Mr. Dundas« who 
stigmatized it with the strongest Epithets ; be 
requested me to awaken him, as often as any 
8U<^ expressions should be used by Ministers. 
1 did so many times; but, when he bad listened 
fbr a few Minutes, he as often relapsed into re¬ 
pose. At the end of about an hour and a 
half, during the greater portion of which time 
he seemed scarcely sensible to any thing that 
passed, he began to rouse himself. By de¬ 
grees he recovered his perception; and hav¬ 
ing heard from my mouth, some of the most 
it^eresting, or acrimonious passages that bad 
taken place while he'was asleepi he went 
doam again into the body of ibe Honsey 
placed himself by Fox on the floor, and made 







otie of th^ mdst brilliant, as trail ib to.* 
tertaining Speeches, that I ever heard him 
pronounce trithin those walls. No man who 
listened to it, could have imagined that he had 
lost a single sentence of the preceding Debate^ 
or that his faculties had been clouded by fa* 
tigue and want of rest. 

Lord John Cavendish, whom "Fox always 
selected for spedal and important occasions 
as his high character for integrity and up^ 
rightness, spread a sort of veil over the irrc** 
gularities of his party; moved an Amendment 
on that night, to the Address proposed by 
the friends of Administration. Lord John’s 
Amendment was however couched in terms 
so guarded, with a view to secure as many 
Votes as possible, that it might rather be term- 
ed a hesitation in approving, than any direct 
censure on the Peace. Even Lord North, 
who afterwards proposed a second Amend* 
ment, in which he recommended the Ameri¬ 
can Loyalists to His Majesty’s consideration; 
implied, more than he asserted, that they had 
been forgotten or abandoned by the framers 
of the Articles of Pacification concluded with 
the thirteen Colonies. The Coalition, avowed 
by Pox, ‘ was not only defended witii the 
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boldi^ss and decision that marked his charac¬ 
ter ; but he retorted on the Lord Advocate, 
all the acrimonious ejspressions which fell 
from the latter, upon the sudden union of 
two such inveterate Opponents. Mr. Towns¬ 
end, as Secretary of State, excelled himself 
in his defence of the Peace, and may really be 
said to have in some measure earned on that 
night, the Peerage which he soon afterwards 
obtained. I never saw him ^display so much 
aniination, nor heard him manifest such ability. 
Nor was Pitt wanting to himself, or to his party. 
But, all thek efforts proved unavailing to sus¬ 
tain an Administration, which had been ori¬ 
ginally established on too shallow foundations. 
After a Debate, protracted till eight o’clock 
in the Morning, they were left in a Minority 
of sixteen. Only nine Votes therefore, taken 
from the Coalition, and transferred to Minis¬ 
ters, would have given them a Majority; and 
above four hundred and thirty Members voted 
on the occasion. 


I composed one of the Majority, on that 
memorable night. But I owe it nevertheless 
to trutli and to candour to acknowledge, that 
when I consider the articles of the Peace con- 
dnddij by l4)rd Shelburne, after the lapse oi' 
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thirty years, I am inclined to view it through 
a inore favourable medium, than 1 did at 
the time. Unquestionably, of the three 
Treaties, namely, those signed with France, 
Spain, and America ; — for with Holland no¬ 
thing definitive had been arranged; — the 
American Treaty was much the most humi¬ 
liating, as well as injurious to Great Britain. 
Besides the unconditional recognition of th€^ 
independance of the Colonies, and the cession 
of so many fortified places, which it is difficult 
to suppose that the Americans could ever 
hnve uken from us by force of arms; our 
abandoning tiie Loyalists seemed, in the esti¬ 
mation ci' people the most dispassionate, to 
affix a degree of degradation and dishonour 
on the Nation itself To Spain we likewise 
ceded East Florida, in addition to West Flo¬ 
rida and Minorca, of both which, that power 
had already obtained possession. But, in 
recompence fi:)r these sacrifices, it must be 
remembered, that France restored to us all 
our captured Islands in the West Indies, 
with the single exception of Tobago; while 
we possessed nothing to offer her in re¬ 
turn, except the restitution of St. Lude, 
All the stipulations respecting our possessions 
in the East Indies; those relative to the Gum 
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trader on the coast of A&ica; and the Articles 
regulating the right of fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland; if not favourable or advantage* 
ous in themselves, might yet have'been signed 
between two Crowns treating on equal terms. 
Nor, when we consider the exhausted state of 
England at the dose of the American War, 
could they justly be regarded as unbecoming 
tis, m order to dissolve the formidable com¬ 
bination then leagued against this country. 

While, however, I thus readily admit Lord 
Shelburne's title to national approbation, if 
not gratitude, for the Peace of January, 1783; 
I must maintain, and I trust satisfactorily 
to prove, that if Lord North, instead of going 
out, as he did, in March, 4782, had remained 
in Office ten months longer, he would have 
concluded at least as advantageous, if not a 
more beneficial Treaty. We shall in fact find 
on examining the subject, that Lord North 
either adopted or laid down all the found¬ 
ations, on which his Successor in Office reared 
that superstructure. In other words, that 
Lord SheBbume ojily used the materials left or 
provided him by his predecessor. The Peace 
rested on seven distinct grounds or prin- 
dples, of which the first was the Recognition 
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of American Independence. But, Lord North 
manifested a much greater readiness to obejr 
the wishes of the House of Commons on that 
leading pomt, than was afterwards shewn by 
Lord i^elbume, who did not yield, tiU he 
was outvoted in the Cabinet: whereas Lord 
North, after General Conway’s successful 
Motion of the a 2d of February, declaring 
•• the Attempt to reduce the Colonies to obe» 

«dience by force, impracticable,” immc* 
diately took Measures for the purpose. On 
the 5th of March, a fortnight before he laid 
down his power, Wallace, then Attorney* 
General, moved in his place, for leave to 
bring in a Bill, to enable His Majesty to 
** conclude a Truce or Peace with the revolted 
“ Ccdonies in America,” Fox affected to 
treat it with derision, because he feared, its 
operation on Parliament, and on the public 
mind, might prolong the existence of an 
Administration which he had so nearly run 
down: but no impartial man questi(med the 
First Minister’s sincerity 5 and the Victory 
of Congress in compelling Lord North to treat 
with America as a Sovereign Power, would 
have been more gratif3ring to the States, than 
the same triumph obtained over any other 
Minister of Great Britain, 
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The second cause that produced Peace, 
was Sir George Rodney's victory over De 
Grasse, which at once overturning all the plans 
of Vergennes in the West Indies, secured 
Jamaica from any further Attack on the part 
of France. Of this splendid victory, though 
Fox reaped all the benefit, Lord North and 
Lord Sandwich had unquestionably the whole 
merit. We may even safely assert or assume, 
that if the Rockingham Administration had 
forced their way into Office three Month* 
earlier, the Action of the 12th of April 1782, 
would never have taken place, or might have 
had a very different termination. It is not 
pretended that Pigot possessed any other 
merit than his connexion with Fox, cemented 
at Brooke’s. The Measure itself, of sending 
him out to deprive Rodney of the Command, 
excited just indignation; nor did he perform 
a single act of energy after his arrival, which 
could have accelerated or facilitated the ne- 
gociations of Peace. I believe, he neyer cap¬ 
tured any thing except a Spanish Polacre. 
Elliot's destruction of the Spanish Gun-boats 
before Gibraltar, on the 13th September ; by^ 
overwhelming all the Projects of Charles the 
Third for the reduction of that Fortress, laid 
the third foundation of the Treaty, as it dis- 
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posed the Cabinet of Madrid to terminate the 
War. Happily, Fox did not recall Elliot, as 
he had done Rodney, nor send Burgoyne to su¬ 
persede him. Lord Howe’s most able Ma- 
nceuvres, in supplying Gibraltar with Stores of 
every kind, notwithstanding the opposition of 
France and Spain, formed the fourth ground¬ 
work of the Peace. In the nomination of that 
great Naval Officer to the Command of the 
IJeet, and in that Measure solely, had Lord 
Shelburne any participation or share, as con¬ 
tributing to terminate the contest. Nor would 
it be candid to deprive him of the merit which 
he may thereby claim; but, neither ought 
we to forget that Admiral Darby had effected 
the same service in the preceding year, and 
had relieved Gibraltar, under nearly similar 
impediments. 

The three last foundations of general pa¬ 
cification were laid in the East; where, as 
early as 1778, Lord North had ably antici¬ 
pated the French machinations, by getting 
possession of Pondicherry. Of these leading 
causes, the most essential, perhaps, may be 
deemed the separate Peace made with the 
Mharattas; a measure exclusively due to 
that First Minister, who in the Spring of the 
year 1781, sent out Mr. Macpherson, since 
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Oovemor General of Betigalt and created a 
Baronet^ as a Member of the Supreme CouncD. 
1 know that his secret Instructions were, to 
endeavour by every exertion in his power, and 
even if necessary, by considerable sacrifices, to 
tomihate the Mharatta War. In compliance 
with those directions, on his arrival at Madras 
m October, 1781, without waiting to consult 
Hastings, who was then at a distance from 
Calcutta; Mr. Maepherson, together wif^ 
Lord Macartney, 9 ii Edward Hughes, and 
the Nabob of Areot, Mahonimed Ally, acting 
together in coiicert, addressed letters jointly to 
the Peshwah, at Poonah, expressing to him, in 
the name of the Sovereign and Ministry of 
England, their sincere and ardent inclination 
tio Peace; It fc^owed in a very short space 
of time, and flowed immediately firom this 
source. Lord Sandwich, who sent out Sir 
Edward Hughes to^ commaad the Ikitish ileet 
kk the East Indies, may claims the princspai or 
e»slusive merit of having kid the sixth. Basia 
of the paeification of January^ 17^3^ For, 
though that naval Commander (M not vao^ 
qpdsh. as Rodney defeated De Gvasse; 

herepulaed the Eieneh Admirai^ when we 
wereinferior tO'Mm in number of sh^ ;.' 
abiod> the eaiem3r*s> veso^, andr fihdHy conk 
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pelled him to postpone his projects of co- 
operation with Hyder Ally; thus protractsng 
the contest, till inteUigence of a general pacifi¬ 
cation reached India. The last groundwork 
of peace, was due to Hastings, as Goremor 
General of Bengal, and to the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil, for the promptitude with which, after 
Hyder’s successful irruption into the Carnatic 
in 1780, they dispatched Sir Eyre Coote with 
military and pecuniary supplies, to the aid 
*of that nearly subverted Presidency. He first 
arrested the progress of the Sultan of Mysore, 
and finally compelled him to retreat across 
the Mountains of the Ghauts, into his own 
dominions. The vast fabrick of British power 
in the East, originally convulsed by the errors 
or incapacity of the Bombay Govemmemt, 
degraded by Rumbold^s mal-adihinistratkm, 
and perhaps exposed to hazard by Hastkigs^f 
ambition, was ultimately preserved aod 
strengthened. When we fairly examine and afp« 
preciate these facts, we shall see that though 
Lord Shelbunie signed, or rather emthided 
the Peace ei 1783, yet Lord Nortk^s Adminis¬ 
tration Tnade it. in ftet, though no Mssister, 
however able or popular, emdd have longer 
prosecuted the war ftnr subjugating ftie Colo* 
nies, afternear seven years of a ruinous and 
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“ looked for a Spark at least to be left, which 
“ might light us up in time to a newDay. But 
“ if* independence were once conceded, if* Par- 
“ liament considered that measure to be advis- 
** able, he foresaw in liis own mind that Eng- 
“ land was undone.” It seemed impossible to 
clothe his ideas of despair, in stronger or more 
energetic Language* Lord George Germain 
entertained, as I know, similar apprehensions. 
Speaking in the House of Commons, on the 
lath December, 1781, he maintained, as a 
Position admitting of no doubt, that “ from 
“ the instant when American independence 
“ should be acknowledged, the British Em- 
“ pire was ruined.” Here we have three 
persons distinguished by pre-eminent political 
talents, denouncing national ruin, as inse¬ 
parable from the loss of America, The same 
aentiment pervaded all classes of men through¬ 
out the country. How are we to account for 
the non-fulfilment of these predictions ? How 
was the threatened calamity averted; and by 
what measures was Great Britain, after losing 
thirteen Colonies, rendered more formidable, 
wealthy, commercial, and great, than before 
her misfortunes? Three Causes appear to me 
to Imve principally produced so extraordinary 
a Phenomenon, which has no parallell in the 
history of nations. 
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The first and leading cause was, the pre¬ 
servation of the British Constitution. Lord 
North, though he lost Armies, commercial 
Fleets, Garrisons, Islands, and Provinces; yet 
defended and preserved the Palladium of' 
Civil Liberty. He transmitted to Lord Rock¬ 
ingham, in March, 1782, as he had received 
from the Duke of Grafton, in January 1770, 
that invaluable possession, inviolate. Our 
obligations to him are great and indelible: for 
never perhaps did any Minister surmount more 
severe attacks than he endured. The losses 
and disgraces of the American war, followed 
by heavy annual Loans, gave rise to Meetings 
and Associations, whose professed object was 
not only a change of Administration, but 
to effect reforms and alterations in the par¬ 
liamentary Representation. These convoca¬ 
tions of Freeholders, which began in the 
County of York, towards the end of 1779, 
soon spread over the Kingdom, and were 
adopted in the Capital at an early period of 
the year 1780. Their Resolutions, patriotic 
in profession, and perhaps in their intention, 
were not th# less revolutionary in practice. 
Like the Clubs at Paris in 1790, they imme¬ 
diately appointed Corresponding CommifteeH^ 
whose duty it was to prepare Tlam of A^o- 
dation for ameliorating the Constitution. Men 
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“ looked for a Spark at least to be lefl, which 
might light us up in time to a newDay. But 
if independence were once conceded, if Par- 
“ liament considered that measure to be advis- 
** able, he foresaw in his own mind that Eng- 
“ land was undone.” It seemed impossible to 
clothe his ideas ol‘ despair, in stronger or more 
energetic Language. Lord George Germain 
entertained, as I know, similar apprehensions. 
Speaking in the House ol* Commons, on the 
13th December, 1781, he maintained, as a 
Position admitting of no doubt, that “ from 
“ the instant when American independence 
“ should be acknowledged, the British Em- 
“ pire was ruined.” Here we have three 
persons distinguished by pre-eminent political 
talents, denouncing national ruin, as inse¬ 
parable from the Joss of America. The same 
sentiment pervaded all classes of men through¬ 
out the country. How are we to account for 
the non-fulfilment of these predictions ? How 
was the threatened calamity averted; and by 
what measures was Great Britain, after losing 
thirteen Colonies, rendered more formidable, 
wealthy, commercial, and great| than before 
her misfortunes ? Three Causes appear to me 
to principally produced so extraordinaiy 
a Phenommion, which has no parallel in the 
history of nations. 
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The first and leading cause was, the pre¬ 
servation of the British Constitution. Lord 
North, though he lost Armies, commercial 
Fleets, Garrisons, Islands, and Provinces j yet 
defended and preserved the Pdladium of 
Civil Liberty. He transmitted to Lord Rock¬ 
ingham, in March, 1782, as he had received 
from the Duke of Grafton, in January 1770, 
that invaluable possession, inviolate. Our 
obligations to him are great and indelible: for 
never perhaps did any Minister surmount more 
severe attacks than he endured. The losses 
and disgraces of the American war, followed 
by heavy annual Loans, gave rise to Meetings 
and Associations, whose professed object was 
not only a change of Administration, but 
to effect reforms and alterations in the par¬ 
liamentary Representation. These convoca¬ 
tions of Freeholders, which began in the 
County of York, tow'ards the end of 1779, 
soon spread over the Kingdom, and were 
adopted in the Capital at an early period of 
the year 1780. Their Resolutions, patriotic 
in profession, and perhaps in their intention, 
were not th# less revolutionary in practice. 
Like the Clubs at Paris in 1790, they imme¬ 
diately appointed Corresponding Committees^ 
whose duty it was to prepare "Plans of ASso^ 
ciaiion for ameliorating the Constitution. Men 
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of the highest rank, of the largest property, 
and of the most unsullied character, carried 
along by the torrent, and impatient to over¬ 
turn the Ministry, lent themselves to the ac¬ 
complishment of this work. As early as 
February, 1780, Sir George Savile, when pre- 
Renting in the House of Commons, the York 
Petition, accompanied it with language such 
as Ireton or Fleetwood might have used, when 
addressing the Rump Parliament in 1652 : 
Language calculated ^o intimidate, and ap¬ 
pealing obviously to external interference. 
These menaces were outdone by Sir James 
Lowther, in April of the same year, on bringing 
up the Petition from Cumberland. He, whom, 
*• Junius** denominates “ the little contempt- 
« ible tyrant of the North,’* threatened in his 
Place, that if, “ the Grievances enumerated 
»* were not redressed, the Subscribers would 
“ withhold the Taxes;” thus attempting to 
overawe the Legislative Body whom he ad¬ 
dressed. Fox, as might well be imagined, 
far exceeded his adherents, in the violence of 
his appeal to the People. On the 6th of 
April, 1780, the Corresponding Sonmlttee hav¬ 
ing convened the Inhabitants of Westminster, 
in Palace Yard, Fox read and commented on 
the Report presented by that Committee; 
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while the Dukes of Devonshire and of Port¬ 
land were present at his side; but the Mar- 
(^uis of Rockingham absented himself. Go¬ 
vernment having very properly ordered out a 
Body of the Military Force, for the protection 
of Parliament, and suppression of tumult or 
violence; Fox proceeded so far as to declare 
in the House of Commons, that “ if Soldiers 
“ were thus let loose on the constitutional 
« Assemblages of the People, all who attended 
“ them, must go armed.” The Cardinal de 
Retz, when conducting the Parisian populace, 
and attempting to overturn the first Minister of 
that day, held and practised precisely the same 
doctrine. So would Mirabeau have done in our 
time; or Sir Francis Burdett, and HomeTooke. 

Nor were these the only adversaries with 
whom Lord North had to contend, when de¬ 
fending the Constitution. ** The coldest bo¬ 
dies,” says Junius, “ warm with opposition; 
“ the hardest sparkle in collision.^' Burke, 
who ten years later, drew forth his powerful 
artillery in defence of Monarchy, lent himself 
too much, at »thi3 period of his political life, it 
must reluctantly be owned, to the machi¬ 
nations of Party. Many of his parliamentary 
Speeches between 1779 and 1782, breathe the 

3 
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%>irit of faction, blended with intemperance 
of language, sometimes descending even to 
invective. Dunning, though brought up to 
the Bar, and possessed of an ample fortune 
acquired by his profession, yet levelled a vital 
Mow at the Constitution of his Country, when, 
on the 24th of April, 1780, he moved in the 
liouse of Commons, not to dissolve Parlia- 
** ment, or to prorogue the Session, till proper 
** measui'es should be adopted for diminish- 
ing the influence of the Crown, and correct- 
“ ing the other evils complained of in the Pe- 
** titions.” It is obvious that if such a resolu¬ 
tion had passed, the King would have stood in 
the situation of Charles the First in 1641, as 
the Parliament would have been placed in the 
very Position of the House of Commons at that 
awful period of our history. Happily, Dun¬ 
ning’s proposition was rejected by a Majority 
of fifty*»one Votes, in a very full House. Fox, 
irritated to the most violent degree at the sub¬ 
version of his hopes to drive Lord North from 
power, attributed his disappointment to the 
operation of ministerial corruption among tiie 
Members who voted on the occasion. But, it 
unquestionably resulted from the alarm excited 
among the moderate, independent part of the 
AssemMy, who desired, indeed, to limit and 
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to refomiy but not to annihilate, the power oi 
the Crown. No man can doubt that if the 
prerogative of Prorogation and of Dissolution 
had been taken from the Sovereign, till eyery 
alledged grievance had been redressed, the 
Constitution must have been from that mo¬ 
ment subverted, and a renewal of the Cala¬ 
mities of Charles the First’s reign, must almost 
inevitably have followed. To Lord North, 
therefore, sustained by the King’s firmness of 
character, we owe our Preservation from all 
the evils of a republican, if not a revolutionary 
Government. Since 1688, down to the year 
1792, when we were menaced with tlie hor¬ 
rors of French Fraternization, it may be safely 
asserted that the British Constitution never 
incurred so imminent a danger of subversion, 
as in 1780. 

To Mr. Pitt we are indebted for the second 
leading cause or principle of our national Re 
suscitation and recovery, after losing America. 
His Institution of the Sinking Fund of a 
Million Sterling, in the Spring of 1786, by 
its beneficial operation on the public Credit, 
Commerce, and Finances, might be said to 
revivify thb State, and still continues to dis¬ 
pense with augmenting powers, its salutsury 
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influence- The third source of our prosperity 
<ame from the East, where, without a Meta- 
phor, the Sun of Britain rose, as it set in the 
West Since 1783, our acquisitions and pos¬ 
sessions in that portion of the Globe, have been 
perpetually in a State of Progression. All our 
losses on the Delaware and on the Chesa¬ 
peake, have been more than compensated by 
our Conquests on the Ganges, or on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. The 
augmentations ol’ territory in Oude, as well as 
in Corah and Ddoab, including Dchli itself, 
the Metropolis of the Mogul Princes; the 
seizure of the Carnatic; the dissolution of the 
Mysore Monarchy in tlie person of Tippoo 
Sultan ; the reduction of Ceylon, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope, not to mention many 
inferior objects of attention ; — these prodi* 
gious accumulations of Power and Wealth 
have obliterated almost the recollections of 
the American struggle, and have closed all 
the wounds caused by that unfortunate War. 
An annual Revenue of more than fifteen Mil¬ 
lions Sterling raised in India, payable,’ not in 
Piiper, but in Specie ; together with the Com¬ 
merce of the East, continually poured into our 
Harbours 5 have enabled us, after contending 
for iiemrJy twenty years with the power of 
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France, successively wielded by Robespierre 
and by Bonaparte, to terminate the conflict in 
the most triumphant manner. I return to the 
progress of public affairs. 

However much the Treaty of 1783, maybe 
entitled to national approval, yet the members 
of that Administration at the head of which 
Lord North had so long presided, might, never¬ 
theless, be fully justifled in severely arraigning 
a Peace, which relinquished to America al¬ 
most every point or object, for the maintenance 
of which they had contended, from 1775 
down to 1782. They might justly feel in. 
dignant at the dereliction of tlie Loyalists; 
at the evacuation of New York and Charles 
Town; and at the sacrifice of immense tracts 
of territory, extending through near twenty 
degrees of Latitude, and as many of Longi¬ 
tude; including Indian Nations our Allies, 
and containing incalculable commercial ad¬ 
vantages. When Lord Sackville and Lord 
Stormont, in the House of Peers, compared 
such a Treaty with past periods of our history, 
and accused the Ministry of doing acts more 
culpable, than even Lord Oxford^ and Lord 
Bolingbroke had committed at Utrecht; they 
might at least be considered as speaking with 
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consistency, and in conformity to their avow¬ 
ed principles. But, it seems more difficult to 
conceive, and to explain, upon what ground 
Fo£ could reprobate such Preliminaries. He 
had loudly and repeatedly declaimed for suc¬ 
cessive years, on the indispensable necessity 
of obtaining almost any Peace, however com¬ 
paratively bad, as imperiously demanded by 
the fallen condition of Great Britain. He, 
who, considering the Americans as originally 
justified in resisting the mother country, 
had often undertaken their defence in the 
House of Commons: while he always stig¬ 
matized the Loyalists with every opprobrious 
or contemptuous Epithet. He, whom 1 had, 
myself, heard declare from the same side 
the House, not twelve Months before, on the 
fifth day of March, 1782, that “whenever 
“ h^ should enter into any terms with an 
“ individual of Lord North’s Cabinet, he 
“ would rest satisfied to be called the most in- 
famous of mankind.” Adding, that “ he 
*• never could nourish the idea of coa- 
“ lesdng with Ministers, wha had proved 
“ themselves devoid of honour and honesty *, 
** as in the hands of such men, he would not 
“ for a moment entrust his own honour.” To 
varnish over,, therefore, so conqdete a change 
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of language, sentiments, and system, requir¬ 
ed all those talents, that bold eloquence, and 
disregard of public opinion, which met in him* 

I never indeed regarded him as animated by 
any other motives, in his opposition to the 
Peace of 1783, than ambition and desi|:e of 
power. Personally odious to the King, as ho 
well knew himself to be, on account of his 
private irregularities, not less than from the 
line of political action >vhich he had embraced 
during many years; he beheld no mode or 
chance of speedily entering the Cabinet, ex¬ 
cept by uniting at once with Lord North. 
Those persons who think that abilities such as 
his, ought not to have been lost to his coun« 
try, or excluded from the Councils of the 
Crown, will however see cause probably, to 
justify ill some degree, his sacrifice of politi* 
cal principle, to an over-ruling necessity. But, 
it became apparent by the events that soon 
followed the Coalition of 1783, how difierent 
a sentence the majority of the nation passed 
on that memorable union. The people beheld 
in it a complete renunciation of every object 
for which Fox had affected to contend; and 
they regarded, not merely with indifference, 
but with satisfaction^ his subsequent expul¬ 
sion from Office. 
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Lord North’s junction with the party which 
had so long opposed him, has always appear¬ 
ed to me to admit of much more palliation, 
than the conduct of Fox and his adherents. 
The former Nobleman, by no means in very 
affluent circumstances, encumbered with a 
numerous family, saw himself proscribed and’ 
excluded from the Cabinet, for having un¬ 
successfully maintained the Prerogative of 
the Crown, and the Supremacy of Parliament, 
against the American Insurgents. In this 
situation, unprotected by the Sovereign, who 
was unable to extend any assistance to him; 
and unpopular with the nation, because he had 
been unfortunate; Fox opened his anns, and 
offered him an alliance. Was he bound to reject 
it, and thus pass a sentence of political exclu¬ 
sion on himself?—But, even if he had so done, 
worsp evils presented themselves in prospect. 
A union between Fox and Pitt, would have 
eventually produced, in all probability, his 
own impeachment, and that of other mem¬ 
bers of his former Cabinet. Nor could he 
have found any security from such a prose¬ 
cution, either in the royal authority, in the 
adherence of the House of Commons,' or in 
the affection of the country. He might have 
been made the victim and the sacrifice, for 
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the loss of empire, for the disgraces, defeats, 
capitulations, and ruinous expenditure of an 
unfortunate war. Fox and Burke had a 
hundred times menaced him with the block. 
Pitt, who, it w^as evident, entertained si¬ 
milar opinions respecting his Administra¬ 
tion, did not at all conceal them. By ac¬ 
cepting the overtures of the Rockingham par¬ 
ty, Lord North, therefore, at least secured 
his personal safety, and opened to himself an 
avenue to the resumption of power. It was 
not, as I have always thought, the act of uniting 
with Fox, that in itself disgraced him; but, 
the too ready subserviency with wiiich he after¬ 
wards lent himself to every measure, which 
that enterprizing and ambitious Statesman, 
having again forced his way into the Cabinet, 
thought it necessary to adopt, in order to 
maintain himself in a situation, which he* had 
attained, contrary to the wishes of his Sove¬ 
reign. 

Tlie victory obtained by the new Coalition, 
over Ministers, in the House of Commons, how¬ 
ever flattering it might be to their hopes,'“yet be¬ 
ing by no means decisive; and the Peace having 
been approved in the upper House ; in order 
to compel Lord Shelburne’s resignation, it be¬ 
came necessary to express in more aflSrmaiive 
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langu«ge» a parUamentary disapprobation of 
the Preliminaries. For this purpose, four da3rs 
after the first Debate, a second discussion took 
place, when a Motion or Resolution to the 
effect above mentioned, was brought forward; 
Lord John Cavendish lending himself again 
to introduce the business. It was indeed a 
service of some danger and delicacy, requir¬ 
ing all the reputation which that Nobleman 
enjoyed for political rectitude, to protect his 
friends from the imputations excited by the 
late Coalition. He endeavoured to justify it 
against the severe animadversions of Powis, 
and of other Members who had generally voted 
with the Rockingham Party; by comparing 
Fox’s union with Lord North, to the Admi¬ 
nistration formed in June, 1757, when the 
•first Mr. Pitt coalesced with the Duke of New¬ 
castle, whom he had during many years op¬ 
posed and reprobated. But, however analagous 
in many respects that transaction might be, yet 
it failed in carrying the moral conviction to 
the minds of his hearers, which Lord John 
aspired to produce by his comparison. The 
Peace was again attacked and defended on 
its own proper merits, at great lengtli, with 
equal ingenuity, asperity, and profound know¬ 
ledge of the subject. Those who heard 
Pitt, address the House on that evenr 
1 
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ing, cannot easily forget the impression 
made upon his audience^ by a Speech whidi 
might be said to unite all the powers of ar* 
gument, eloquence, and impassioned deck* 
mation. He seemed to fight, indeed, as 
Caesar did at Munda, not merely for empire, 
or for power; but, for life. After defending, 
article by article, the Treaties concluded; he 
finished by deprecating the ill omened and 
** baneful alliance” which had just taken place 
between Lord North and Fox, as teeming 
with pernicious effects of every kind to the 
country. Then reverting to the consequences 
which it might produce personally to himself, 
he professed his readiness to retire to a pri¬ 
vate station without regret. Alluding to so 
material an impending change in his own 
condition, he exclaiimed, 

** Fortuna saevo laeta Negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pcrtinax. 
IVansmutat iiicertas honores, 

Nunc miki, nunc aUi benigna. 

Laudo mancntem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno quae dedit.”— 

With an admirable presence of mind, which 
never forsook him, he here paused; and con¬ 
scious that the words of the Roman poet im- 
inediat^y following, y et mayirtute w m- 
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might seem to imply a higher idea 
of his own merit or disinterestedness, than it 
would become hinuto avow, he cast his eyes 
on the floor. A mcwnent or two of silence 
elapsed, while all attention was'directed to¬ 
wards liim from every ^qua^ter of the House. 
During this interval he slowly drew his hand¬ 
kerchief/roin his pocket, passed it once or 
twice across his lips, and then recovering as it 
were from his temporary embarrassment, he 
added with Emphasis, striking his hand on 
the table,. 

—probftmque 

Pauperiem sine dote qmtero/' 

Perhaps a more masterly and beautiful piece 
of oratorical acting, is not to be found in An¬ 
tiquity. Even if we suppose the whole pas¬ 
sage to have been studied and prepared, yet 
the delicacy of the omission is not less ad¬ 
mirable. I believe, however, Jjwit both the 
liims which he cited, and the v^nch he 
siii|>pressed,. were all equally suggested to 
him by his feeUngs and ]|^|^udgnient at ,the 
time. Its effect on that part of the House 
wixidi p^ectly understo^ it, con^sponded 
to its merit. But Mr. Pi^' who weH knew 
how large a part of his audience, especially 
among the Country Gentlemen, were little 
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conversant in the writings oi the Augustan 
Age, or familiar with Horace, always displayed 
great cautiQn in borrowing from those classic 
sources. In the lapse of fourteen years that 1 
have heard him almost daily address the 
House of Commons, I question if he made 
in all, more than eight or ten citations. Fox 
and Sheridan, though not equally severe in 
that respect, yet never abused or injudiciously 
expended the stores of antient literature that 
they possessed. Burke’s enthusiasm, his ex¬ 
haustless memory, and luxuriant imagination, 
more frequently carried him away into the 
times of Virgil and Cicero: while Barr6 usu¬ 
ally condescended, whenever he quoted Latin, 
to translate for the benefit of the County 
Members. 

21 St February,] A minority of sevetiteen/in 
which the Ministry remained at the close of the 
Debate, which took place at a very late hour, 
and in a very crowded House of Commons, 
where near four hundred Members voted; 
seemed to secure the tiiumph of the Coalition. 
Yet, as no direct censure had hitherto bemi 
passed upon the Administration;'and aa the 
condemnation expressed relative to the Peace, 
was coudied in very moderate terms; simply 

vow II. X * 
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stating that “ tlie concessions made, were 
“ greater than our adversaries were entitled 
“ to demand it did not by any means fol¬ 
low, that a change in the government would 
take place. Lord North himself had suffi¬ 
ciently demonstrated, during the two Sessions 
of 1779 and 1780, how little effect a majority 
had, in compelling him to retire from Office ; 
and the political, if not moral disapprobation, 
felt at the recent junction of two men who 
had so long condemned and reprobated each 
other, pervaded to a certain degree, all ranks. 
Even the very majority which had disap¬ 
proved of the Treaties, as inadequate to our 
just expectations, yet might not foUow up 
their Vote by any personal attack on Ministers; 
or if they did, might fail to carry the House 
with them. And if so, the Coalition would 
remain seated, as before, on the Opposition 
Bench, without deriving any benefit from their 
late success. A first Lord of the Treasury, 
who, to conscious integrity, joined fortitude 
and resources of character, seemed exempt 
from any necessity of resigning, on account 
of the danger of Impeachment; and might 
stiH, by protracting the struggle, terminate 
it advantageously to himself. Such were the 
opinions at that time generally entertained. 
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and the expectations formed, both in, and out 
of Parliament. 


But, all these political speculations were 
suddenly overturned by Lord Shelburne’s im* 
mediate resignation. Without waiting for 
any broader hint, or tr3dng by any exertions 
to perpetuate his "possession of power, he re¬ 
tired from Ministry, as so many of his prede¬ 
cessors had done during the present reign. 
There has always appeared to be something 
mysterious in the motives which impelled him 
thus precipitately, if not prematurely, to 
abandon a situation which he had attained 
with SO much labour, as well as address, and 
from which he can scarcely be said to have 
been driven. So singular a fact was variously 
explained or interpreted at the time. As even 
his opponents neither attributed to him want 
of ambition, nor any defect of firmness, it be¬ 
came requisite to discover and to assign other 
reasons for his conduct. Rumours, which sunk 
deep in the public mind, were not only spread, 
but remained uneontradicted, asserting that 
Lord Shelburne had not scrupled to avail him¬ 
self of his official situation, and the knowledge 
of various kinds that it conferred, for purpotai^ 
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of private emolument. It was pretended, that 
during the period which preceded the late 
Peace, and while the Negociations were still 
pending; persons, subsequently ascertained to 
have acted by his secret directions, had specu¬ 
lated largely, as well as advantageously, in the 
public Funds. The active malignity of his ene¬ 
mies impelled them to trace these concealed 
agents, •a.nd to obtain proofs, real or fictitious, 
of the fact. Even the names of Brokers, and 
the sums actually purchased, to an immense 
amount, which were maintained to have been 
done on Lord Shelburne’s account, were ac¬ 
curately specified. Similar accusations had 
been, indeed, made, as I have before ob- 
4setved, against Lord Bute in 1762; who then 
iidiabited. the House in Berkeley Square, 
which the actual First Minister had purchased 
of him, and now occupied. It was commonly 
said to have been constructed by one Peace, 
“ and paid for by another.*’ If these reports 
originated only in political hostility, it must 
be admitted that Lord Shelburne was most un¬ 
fortunate ; no such imputations having been 
ever thrown on I^ord North, on Fox, ipir on 
Pitt while in power, even by thfeir most im¬ 
placable adversaries. 
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In addition to the pretended facts above 
related, others were invented or enumerated, 
strongly corroborating them. It was said to 
be matter of notoriety, that previous to his 
coming into oflice as First Minister, Lord 
Shelburne’s landed property in Ireland, 
as well as his estates at Bowood in Wilt¬ 
shire, were all greatly encumbered. His ene¬ 
mies asserted, that soon after the' conclu¬ 
sion of Peace, the mortgages were paid oft 
and his debts discharged. But, a circumstance- 
which made a greater impression, arose from 
the weight which Pitt himself involuntarily 
gave to these allegations, by his own line of 
conduct towards Lord Shelburne. There 
seemed, indeed, an internal evidence in Pitt's 
mode of acting, which implied hk disappro¬ 
bation, either of that Nobleman's general cha¬ 
racter, or of some censurable act done by him 
while in employment. For, though scarcely ten 
months elapsed before Pitt came again into 
power, yet he never associated Lord Shel¬ 
burne to any share of it, nor would even 
consent to give him a place in the Cabinet, as 
Lord President, or as Lord Privy Seal. So 
pointed an^ exclusion of the man, who ^ had 
first called him up to the Councils of the 
Sovereign, and placed him there as Chancellor 
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Exchequer, at three and twenty, can 
scarcely be explained or accounted for, except 
by some such supposition* It is true that Pitt 
pronounced, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from the Treasury Bench, the liighest Enco¬ 
miums on his principal, during the course of 
the discussions relative to the Peace. In his 
memorable Speech of the 21st of Februmry, 
he even alluded with indignant warmth, to the 
** arts of defamation ” which Lord Shel¬ 
burne’s enemies adopted, for the purpose of 
degrading him in the national estimation: 
arts, of which Pitt professed his scorn, as 
well as his conviction of their falsehood. But, 
either he subsequently altered his opinion, or 
his action# contradicted his professions. That 
towards the end of 1784, when Pitt was esta¬ 
blished in power, he advised His Majesty to 
raise Lord Shelburne to the rank of a British 
Marquis, must likewise be admitted. But, that 
Title was understood to be given, (like the Earl¬ 
dom of Lonsdale, conferred by Pitt on Sir James 
Lowther, earlier in the same year), as pay¬ 
ment in full from the first Minister, for all past 
obligations or services. Lord Shdburne, lifter 

v}!r, 

his resignation, seemed in fact to be i^^ded 
as politically extinct, though still in the full 
enjoyment of all his faculties of body and 
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mind, nor at all supposed to want ambition. 
The Marquis of Lansdown, as a Peer of Par¬ 
liament, sometimes took a part in the Debates 
of the upper House; but he never openly 
aspired again to become first Lord of the 
Treasury, nor even to enter the Cabinet. 


March.] Throughout the whole proceeding 
of the Ministerial change that took place at 
this time, there was something personal, which 
attached exclusively to himself. . resigned, 
almost immediately after the second Debate, 
of which I have spoken; but the Admiustrd- 
Hon was by no means on that account, at an 
end. Pitt, far from following his example, re¬ 
mained in office more than five weeks, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after the first 
Lord of the Treasury had retired ; a circum¬ 
stance unprecedented in our History ! An 
extraordinary and anomalous inteiTal of time 
followed Lord Shelburne’s resignation, during 
which, the functions of government may be 
said to have suffered a suspension ; while the 
King, the Ministry, and the Candidates for 
pQ^er, stood looking at each other. Wil- 
liam the Third never displayed more steadi¬ 
ness or determination, at any period of iiis 
life, either when. Prince of Orange, or after 
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his elevation to the Crown of England, than 
George the Third manifested, throughout the 
wholeof this “ Interregnum,’’ as it was de¬ 
nominated. Though his first Minister had 
quitted him, he did not abandon himself, or 
forsake those individuals who remained faith¬ 
ful to him. On the contrary, he made the 
most desperate efforts to avoid passing under 
a yoke, which he considered as equally painful 
to himself, and pernicious to his people. 

The Coalition having twice defeated Ad¬ 
ministration in the House of Commons, 
and having compelled Lord Shelburne to re¬ 
tire, considered the business as eflccted, and 
their triumph secure. Resting therefore on 
their Arms, without attempting to push their 
advantages farther, they waited till the King 
should send to the two leaders, in order to 
form a new Ministry. But, in this expecta¬ 
tion, however natural, they greatly deceived 
themselves. That Prince, as if conscious that 
Lord Shelburne constituted the principal, and 
the most vulnerable object of attack;, having 
disembarrassed his Councils of the )|f|^ight 
that encumbered them, endeavoured ^ rcr 
pair the breach, arid to form a new rampart 
against Lord North and Fox* It might per- 
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haps have been imagined, tliat the presence of 
the former Nobleman in Cabinet, and the 
share of Power which must necessarily be al¬ 
lotted to him and his friends, in the formation 
of a new Government; would have tranquil¬ 
lized the King's mind, by affording a security 
against the attempts or character of the latter 
statesman. But, he knew by the experience of 
many years, the pliability and easiness of Lord 
North's nature: nor was he unacquainted with 
the energy of Fox's mind, or unapprized of the 
eftbrts that he would probably make, in order 
to cement, and to perpetuate that elevation, 
which he had now nearly attained with so much 
difficulty. The King, who considered Fox as 
a man ruined in Fortune, of relaxed morals, 
and surrounded with a crowd of followers re¬ 
sembling him in these particulars; deprecated 
as the severest misfortune to himself and to his 
Subjects, the necessity of taking such a person, 
however eminent for capacity, into his confi¬ 
dence or councils. When we consider these 
circumstances, we shall not wonder at the long, 
though ixiefi^ctual resistance made by His 
before he submitted to receive the 
Law from the “ Coalition." 

t 

During the course of the Month of Mmch, 
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every Measure was adopted on the part of the 
King, that promised to avert so great an evii, 
and to frustrate the hopes of the new Confe¬ 
derates. Earl Gower, to whom the place just 
vacated by Lord Shelburne, was offered, ma¬ 
nifested the utmost readiness to accept it, if 
the probable means of maintaining himself 
there, could be demonstrated. But, by what 
expedient could a Minority of the House ol‘ 
Commons, be converted by him at once into a 
Majority? The difficulties being considered as 
insuperable, tlie experiment was therefore at 
length abandoned. Meanwhile, the ChaUHw, 
indignant at so long a delay, began to mani¬ 
fest syniptoms of impatience. Mr. Coke, Mem¬ 
ber for the County of Norfolk, a gentleman 
equally respectable for character, and distin¬ 
guished for his immense property, having 
given notice on the 19th of March, that if no 
Ministry should be formed in the course of two 
days, he would move an address to the Crown, 
on the subject; the King, conceiving it dan¬ 
gerous, as well as useless, to protract the con¬ 
test, sent his Commands to the Duke of Port¬ 
land and Lord North, to wait upon him at St. 
James’s. I have been assured that at the Au¬ 
dience which took place. His Majesty ofiered 
to concede every point in litigation, except 
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one; namely, that Lord Thurlow should not 
be deprived of the Great Seal. If that No¬ 
bleman, he said, were permitted to remain 
in Office, he would allow the new Minis¬ 
ters to dispose of all other Employments 
at their pleasure. But, no arguments could 
induce the Coalitim to relax upon so essential 
an Article. Fox equally disliked and dreaded 
the Chancellor, whose intractability, Vhen 
added to his influence over the Royal mind, 
in a place which rendered him the Director of 
his Sovereign’s conscience; exposed the new 
Candidates for Office, to perpetual danger. 
They insisted peremptorily on putting the 
Great Seal into Commission. Their propo¬ 
sition being as firmly rejected by His Majesty, 
the Conference tenninated without any pro¬ 
gress or beneficial result. 

19th March.] Just at this critical juncture 
died the Honourable Dr. Frederick Cornwallis, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; a man of amiable 
character, though not distinguished by emi¬ 
nent virtues or talents. The King, who well 
kneiv^ that the Coalition, or in other words, 
that Fbx, had destined that great ecclesiastical 
Elevation, for Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph, or 
for Hinchcliife, Bishop of Peterborough; pro¬ 
bably, for the former of them 5 and who was 
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also aware that if he wished to dispose of it, 
himself, he had not an hour to lose; immedi¬ 
ately sent for Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester. 
That excellent Prelate, whose piety and learn¬ 
ing rendered him one of the ornaments, as well 
as pillars of the Anglican Church, having wait¬ 
ed on His Majesty, was informed by him, that 
the See of Canterbuiy had become vacant; 
and ^hat, as he knew no person, in his opi¬ 
nion, more worthy to fill the Metropolitan 
Chair, he wished the Bishop to accept it. He 
added, that in the actual position of public af¬ 
fairs, when he might, everyday, be compelled to 
take new Ministers into his Councils, he hoped 
that the Bishop would interpose no unneces¬ 
sary delay. But, Dr. Hurd, far from desiring 
a dignity so much sought after, besought the 
King to excuse him for declining it: stating, 
that neither his health, nor his frame of mind, 
were adequate to the extended duties of the 
Metropolitan See, though equal to fulfilling 
the more limited Functions of his own Diocese. 
His Majesty having, not without great reluct¬ 
ance, yielded to these reasons, then insisted 
that the Bishop should at least name the pef- 
son, whom he conceived most proper to suc¬ 
ceed' Dr. Cornwallis. Hurd, without long 
hesitation, mentioned 'Dr.Louth, Bishop of 
London: and a messengef was mstanfty dis- 
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patched to fmd him, at his hou^in St.j2unes's 
Square. The Bishop arriving in a very short 
time, had no sooner entered the Closet, than 
the King made him the same proposition which 
he had done to Hurd, Extraordinary as it 
may appear, he met from that Prelate with a 
similar refusal ; and one not less sincere, as 
well as inflexible, than the former. In this 
unexpected predicament, the King addressing 
himself to them both, said, “ My Lords, I will 
“ not press either of you further: but, before 
you leave this room, you must recommend 
“ a proper successor to the deceased Arch- 
“ bishop; and whomsoever you shall agree 
“ to name, I will accept.” The two Prelates 
having requested to be allowed a short time 
for consulting together, after a few minutes 
deliberation, without quitting the royal pre¬ 
sence, united in nominating Dr. John Moore, 
Bishop of Bangor. Being sent for to St. James’s, 
on his arrival, to his no small astonishment,- 
he learned the reasons for which he had been 
summoned to Court. He accepted the prefer¬ 
ment; but, the requisite forms incident to the 
Cemg^ d’elire, and other ceremonies indispen¬ 
sable^ the Election, prevented the Translation 
from being completed, before the second of 
the folio^ng Month; the very day on which 
the King having surrendered at discretion, ihe 
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CoaHHon actually took posgession of the Go¬ 
vernment. 


. Dr. Moore, whom we have beheld during 
two and twenty years Archbishop of Canter, 
buiy, and who owed his elevation to that high 
dignity, to the joint recommendations of Hurd 
and Louth; was a Prelate of an irreproach- 
able life, added to a solid understanding. But, 
his first advance in the ecclesiastical profes- 
aion, arose from one of those accidents, which, 
whatever Juvenal may have said to the con* 
trary, sometimes seem to determine, no less 
than merit, the color of our fate. The Duchess 
Dowager of Marlborough, after the Duke^s 
decease in 1758, having occasion for a tutor 
to superintend the education of her youngest 
son, the present Lord Robert Spencer j ap¬ 
plied to the Dean of Christ Church, C-:fbrd, 
requesting him to recommend a proper ner- 
son to her for the purpose. 1 have been as¬ 
sured, that Mr. Moore, then a Servitor of that 
College, of very obscure birth and connec- 
tions; happening to cross the Quadrangle, at 
the precise moment of this application; it 
immediately occurred to the Dean’s mmd,. 
that he would answer the description of the 
tutor demanded by the j^uchess. He hesitated 
norertheless for some time, whether ho should 
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rn^e the profosition to Mr. Moore’; her Grace 
having positively insisted on his itipulating, 
that whatever individual she should receive into 
her family, in quality of Preceptor to her son, 
should not be admitted to have the honoi of 
dining at her table. The oiler, when made by 
the Dean, was however accepted under that 
exclusion : but, bo rapid became Mr. Moore’^ 
progress in her personal esteem, no less than 
in her affection, that within a very short 
time she found herself unable to dine with¬ 
out him. Her preit^ ence assumed even so de¬ 
cided a character, as to leave him no room to 
doubt of her inclination, if he had encou¬ 
raged it, notwithstanding the prodigious dis¬ 
parity of their respective situations in life; 
to have bestowed her hand on him in mar¬ 
riage. Instead of thus acting, as a meaner man 
would have done, his sense of honor and de¬ 
licacy of sentiment led him to communicate 
the advances made him by the Duchess, to 
her son the present Duke. A conduct so highly 
disinterested, and principles so elevated, cotdd 
not fail ultimately to meet their just reward. 
By the Duke of Marlborough’s interest, 
being promoted in the Church, he was in 
progress of'time made Dean of Canterbury; 
from which situation m ^oon became fiish<^ 
of Bangor: passing through no other interme- 
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diaie Episcopal stage, ’till he^.attajoed 4 o tl^ 
Metropolian digi^%^. Such an .impression 
indeed had his merit and character produced, 
while he remained at Canterbury, that on his 
promotion to the See of Bangor, all those 
|)ersons who came to take leave of him, e;?- 
pressed their full conviction of his returning 
to them again as Arcld)ishop. “We console 
“ ourselves, Mr. Dean,” said they “ &r losing 
“ you at present, by the confident expectation 
“ which* we entertain of youj^speedy restora- 
“ tion to us.” I return to the course of 
public affaii's. ^ 

On^the complete failure of the first jfittempt 
alreadji mentioned, which His Majesty made to 
form k new Administration; many propoaitions 
were suggested to prop and renovate the atill 
existing! MioistJ’y*, however difficult suCh a 
work might justl^be esb^ied under the^c- 
tind circumstances. Mr. Hk, desirous to meet 
the King’s wishes oh a pdiht which coincided 
with all his own objects,^f^ personal elevati|ii 
and ambition, audered him^lf to be persuaded 
to prcnnise that he woi^d accept the*^ poit 
of First Lord of the Treasi^y, in addition 
to the office •''of -Chancellor of-the Exche* 
kiuer^fand during twenty-four hours, he. 
be laid to have in some measure 
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actually held both those offices. But, at the end 
of that short time, it impracticable, 

after full examination, to set up any Govern, 
ilient which promised duration, or which could 
make head against the ^‘Coalition** in the 
House of Commons, be reluctantly retracted 
his engagement, lieduced almost to despair 
by so many disai^pointments, and unable to 
ei&ct his cmaiicipaXion, tlie King unquestion, 
ably meditated the extraordinary project of 
visiting Ins Electoral dominions, and relin. 
quisliing for a time to the “ Coalition,” the 
power of which they had forcibly possessed 
themselves. But, on communicating his in. 
tendons to the Chancellor, that Minister, far 
from encouraging the proposition, gave it his 
strongest disapprobation. “ There is nothing 
** easier, Sir,” said he, with his characteiisdc 
severity of voice and manner, “ thsqi to go 
** over to Hanover, It may not howevw prove 
“ so easy to return from thence to this coun. 

try, when your Majesty becomes tired of‘ 
^ Germany. Recollect the precedent of 
James the Second, who precipitately em- 
^ Jmoed a similar expedient. Your Mi^esty 
” m«|t not think for a moment, of adopting 
so imprudent and ha^riioue a step* Time 
” and patience wjjl open a remedy to dbte pMh 

VOL. II. y 
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seut Bvife.” The^^ng, happ 3 ^‘ f<n*» him¬ 
self, acquiesced in l^rd ThurloVs ^ise nnd 
wholesome advice. 


24th March.] While these interesting scenes 
passed at St. Janies’s, the House g£ CommoUB, 
completely in the hands of the “ Coaliticm,** 
proceeded, though with gres^ cauti(m and ex¬ 
ternal testimonies of respect, to press tibe 
Sovereign by every constitutional means, that 
he would put an^ end to the Interregnum, 
which Fox denominated the most insolent 


domination that ** ever disgraced a fr^ coun- 
tiy.*' On the Motion of Mr. Coke, an Ad¬ 
dress to that purpose being voted, was car¬ 
ried up to the foot of the Throne: but the 
King, neither terrified nor shaken, relied 
to it in general and vague, though in gra¬ 
cious terms. > The debate which took place 
in consequence of Mr. Coke’s Motion was 


attended with a curious and interesting cir- 

itf- 

nf - 

the 

Coalition,”. affecting to consider them as 
caused by the operation of secret influence oh 


cumstance. Irritated by the delays and 
pediments to their attainment of flower, 


the Eoyal mind, and deady applying tiie ifn- 
putation itself to jenldnson; thaff gentlimaiw 
whowaspres&ton theoc^asioDf iqpdledthe 
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soN^ftcH preferred against ^im * in the' 

course of the present Rwj^, with the most 

decided and peremptory denial of the fact. 

He candidly admitted indeed, that he had 

seen His Majesty repeatedly in the course of 

the preceding month: butjie justified the act^ 

as, in his quality of a Privy Councillor, %e wasr 

bound to obey summons of his Sovereign; 

and to i^air to St. James’s, whenever officially 

required. The idea of secret influence he 

reprobated, as only a bait for the multitude, 

invented to delude the Nation, and brought 

forward ’on. the present occasion, merely to 

serve political purposes. Having exculpated 

himself he conjured Lord North, though now 

allied with Fox, to state as a man of honour 

* ’ 

and veracity, whether during his Administra¬ 
tion of many years, when they acted together, 
his Lordship had ever found or felt such apre-' 
t^ded influence lurking behind the Throne. 
Jenkinsdn added, that so implicit a rdiance 
h^ he on Lord North’s principles of honour, 
as‘WillingljF to abide the issue of his declara* 
tion reacting the point. Thus called on, thht 
NoUeman rose, and in terms the most ex¬ 
plicit, ^confirmed all that/Jenkinson had. as* 
sertedi disdiuning'to swa the popular cry, 
and protesring that.he never hall experienced’ 

YU 
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iwy t^onc^aled agency or ini^rpo^m he* 
tween iiimaelf and the SWere%n, white he 
had presided in the Councils of the Crown. 
It was not possible for a declaration to be 
less equivocal, or better calculated to unde¬ 
ceive the believer* in secret iniuehce: bit, 
the opinion had taken too deep a hold of the 
public Blind, and was sustaii^d with too much 
art, to be eradicated even by such coneiir- 
ting testimonies. 

*C> . rw 

f t V f 

I* 

No impression having apparently been made 
by the Address, and His Majesty remaining 
indexible, Lord Surrey spoke out in stronger 
langdbge : while Lord North, on the other 
hand, presemng more deference for the rojral 
feelings, deprecated any harsh measures, and 
advised to wait with patience for the King^s 
pleasure. Fox, however, less delicate, did not 
hesitate to accuse Lord Thurlow, if net by 
name, yet by description, as the Cause 
so Culpable a suspension of all Government 5 
5tigmati*ihg him with the severest epithets, 
as the grand advispr of the Crown in mt other 
House. Lord Surrey, whose manner, pemon, 
and character, earned all well dtted to so 
'rough a task, rhnng again in hts place, pro- 
^pbsed more affirnlafive steps, in order to couth- 
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Kipg to listen to the Msishes of th^ 
Comnions, by forir^g mimediately a new Ad> 
mnintratian. He nevertheless consented to 
postpone them, on receiving Mr. Htt’s in¬ 
formation and assurance, given from the Trea^ 
snry Bench, that he had resigned his Ofice 
of* Ghancellor of the Exchequer. This Event, 
wMch took place on the last day of March, 
terminated the struggle ; and forty eight 
hours afterwards, His Majesty finding it vain 
to protract his resistance, surrendered at dis* 
cretion, by sending a second time for the 
Duke of'Portland. 

2d April.] If* we consider, by the abstract 
principles of the British Constitution, as re¬ 
cognized at the Kevolution of 1688, which 
compels the Sovereign to listen to the vmce of 
the Majority of the House of Commons; the 
Ccn^duct of George the Third, in resisting, for 
near six weeks, their votes, and their addresses: 
—if* we reflect moreover, that the conse¬ 
quence of his pertinacity, produced a suspen¬ 
sion of many of the essential and vital func¬ 
tions of the executive Government; at a mo- 
ment too, wh^ the exertions of a vigorous Ad¬ 
ministration were peculiitly demanded, in or¬ 
der to xediice various of ^ militaiy and nayai 

Y 3 
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establiBhiiients, to the Standard oi* Peaee:~ 
if we try his actions by these Criterions, 
we may be tempted to accuse lum ef sa^ 
crificing national objects, to the gratifks.tion 
df his private resentments or prejudices. But 
theory and practice are often found to be.^ 
much at variance, that it becomes unsafe to 
reason always from the former, however solid 
may appear the foundations. It is certain; that 
though the country anxiously desired to see ah 
efficient government established, and deeply 
lamented the want of it for 'so long a time ^ 
yet, the King by no means suffered in the 
estimation of his people at large, on account of 
the.«desperate contest that he had maintained 
against the “ Coalition.’* The nation in gene¬ 
ral regarded the union formed between Lord 
North and Fox, as a mutual sacrifice of moral 
and political principle, to ambition, or rather, to 
the love of Office. In vain did those leaders 
endeavour to justify it, by recurring to past 
periods of our History, when similar Coalitions 
were said to have been made between contend- 
ing-Facdons. The interval of eleven ,«#onths, 
whicii hhd scarcely elapsed since Fox and 
Burke were accustomed, day by day, to de¬ 
nounce their new Ally, as the most incapable 
and wicked of Ministers, appeared too short $ 
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and the traxisition from enmity firicndshipt 
Seemed too 8udd^» to admit of being easily 
or satisiactorily explained to vulgar compre¬ 
hension. His Majesty’s principles, however 
mistaken they might be, were admitted to be 
upright, and intentionally«directed always to 
the felicity of his Subjects. America, which 
had so long formed the object of contest, 
being lost; with the termination of the war, 
terminated likewise the King’s unpopularity, 
which had principally originated from that 
source: while on the other hand^ Fox, who 
during several years had stood so high in the 
estimation of the people, as a Patriot i now in 
his turn attracted severe observations on his 
recent junction with a Minister, the Author, 
as he asserted, of all the misfortunes which he 
had eloquently depictured, and which were 
deplored throughout the country. These 
sentiments and opinions, which began already 
to operate, and which only required time to 
mature, protected the Eang against any effects 
of popular disapprobation. But, they could 
not p^vent, or longer protract his surrender 
to. the combined leaders, who now compelled 
Inm to receive them into his counsels, without 
further delay. ? 
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jbi tfie Atidkisce timt he gaite ^he lljuke 
of Portend, for ike purposes of forming a mm 
Administration, he did not ailto to conceal, 
or even to disguke, the emotions by which he 
agitated on the occasion. "He observed to 
that Nddeman, that the minkterial Arrange^ 
ment to which he now submitted, being alto¬ 
gether compulsory; the new Ministers might 
dispose bf the Cabinet places and other ofiices, 
as they should think pro2)er t that he would 
not oj^ose, or refuse his signature to any Act. 
presented to him officially for his sanction; 
but that the responsdiility of advising such 
measures, must wholly rest with them. And 
he added, that he w’ould not create any new 
British Peers, at their recommendation; a 
circumstance, of which he gave them dis¬ 
tinct aiffl early notification.' The “Coalition'^ 
having acquiesced, at least imcitly, in thesie 
principle^ of the King’s Condmit, took 
possession of the Government*^ the Duke of 
Portland being placed at the of the 
Traasufy; and Lord John Cavendish a se¬ 
cond time becoming Chancellor of the Ex- 
i^iequer. Fox returned to the Foreign Qfficei 
a# #as naturally to be expect^; leaving to 
Lord North, the Secretaryship of State for 
the Home Departmient. Lord Keppel, who 
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disa^provif^T^of the €onditio!S« ,of the date 
Pea^, had r«%n^ the post of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, immediately after its conclu¬ 
sion, •in which high employment he had 
been replaced by Lord Howe; was leinstateg 
'm his antient functions: while,Lord Stor¬ 
mont became President of the Council. 1 
liave been assured that the Nobleman last 
mentioned, did not accept that situation, 
till he had clearly untierstood, as he con¬ 
ceived, the King’s pleasure upon the subject; 
who not only approved, but wished him to take 
the Office, as it would exclude an enemy from 
occupying so important a place. Yet it is 
difficult * to reconcile this asserted permission 
and approbation, with the resentment that 
His Majesty is known to have subsequently 
e^epressed, at Lord Stormont’s thus actively 
joitiing the (haMiim. The Privy Seal was 
lastly given to the Earl of Carlislq. 

“ By this new Ministerial arrangement, the 
Cabinet, which under Lord North had con¬ 
sisted of nine individuals; and which, under 
the two succeeding Administrations, was aug- 
menied to ekmn ; became reduced to seven 
persons* At first inspection, there scem^ 
however to be.eomething like an equal distri- 
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bution ^^f power between the twoJbaders and 
parties ^bo had recently coalesced; the.Eock* 
ingham party reckoning /(mr^ and thek new 
Allies counting Uiree Votes. But, on closer cx- 
auunatioii, the fallacy became palpable, and it 
was evident that Fox in reality possessed the 
whole authority of Government. Not onty he 
commanded a nunierical majority; he likewise 
held the Treasury under his complete kiflu* 
cnce. Nor was this the single circumstance, 
(liat gave him a preponderating weight ‘ki 
every measure or deliberation. The enea^ 
and activity of his talents, when contrasted 
with ,the flexibility and indolence of Lord 
North, doubled his personal, as well as po* 
litical consequence. His three friends in the 
Cabinet, were moreover incapable, if they 
had even been desirous, of setting limits to 
his ambition, or of restraihm|^ his ascendancy. 
To Fox, the Duke of Portland might indeed 
be said to owe his elevation to the post of 
First Lord of the Treasury j an eminence to 
which his own very moderate abilities could 
not of themselves, have conducted htli. In like 
manner, Lord Keppel stood indebted for both 
his place and his Peerage, prindpally to^ox. 
Lord John Cavendish, from his great &mily 
connexions, and recognized integrity of chsi- 
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ractetf be esteemed indeed an honor 

aMan ornament to any Ministry: but, though 
independent in mind and in fortune, yet he 
appeared to be not the less under Fox’s in¬ 
tellectual dominion, who on all occasions pro¬ 
pelled and guided him, in, and out of Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord. North likewise by no means 
possessed, or exerted the same influence over 
hiatwo Cabinet adherents, as Fox maintained 
among his Co-adjutors: Lord Stormont in 
particular, might be considered as wholly in- 
d^endant of Lord North’s controul. Nor 
did the Offices of President, and of Privy Seal, 
in themselves confer the same active rights of 
Ministerial interference, as the Treasury, the 
Exchequer, and the Admiralty; all which 
Departments lay in Fox’s partition of Em¬ 
ployments. These circumstances are riot un¬ 
essential, when we speculate on the state of 
riiings imder the Duumvirs; and may pait- 
ly explain the causes, from which arose some 
of the most affirmative measures, subsequently 

adopted by the ** Coalition.” 

*<: * 

* If Fox, however, took effectual care to se¬ 
cure the real power of die State in his own 
hands, he in return allowed Lord North to 
bestow many of the great ostensible Offices 
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about the Courts among his immediate friends. 
The Earl of Dartmouth, instead of f ijvjr 
Seal, as he had formerly been, was made Lord 
Steward: while the Earl of Hertford appeared 
again in the Drawing Room, re-invested with 
his white Wand of Lord Chamberlain. Lord 
Townsend, restored to his antient employ¬ 
ment, replaced the Duke of Richmond at the 
head of the Ordnance. He was a Nobleman 
of very considerable ability, but, of great et> 
centricity of manners and character. Cheer¬ 
ful in hi^ disposition, affable, facetious, and 
endowed with uncommon powers d’ conversa¬ 
tion, he was formed to acquire popularity. He 
eminently possessed the dangerous talent of 
drawing Caricatures, which faculty he did not 
always restrain within the limits of severe 
prudence, though he no more spared himself, 
than he did others. In Ireland, while admi¬ 
nistering the affairs of that kingdom during 
five years, he gave general satisfaction; and 
I remember Courtney eulogizing* him in the 
House of Commons, aa Lord Lieutenant, in 
Uie language of Horace to Augustipi. 

** Longos, 0 utinam. Dux bone^ Ferias 
VfCB&txnUibetniiS i dicimus integro 
Sioci niond die, dicimus tWidi, 

Qatun Sol oceano subest.** 
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Indeed, n6t one of the Viceroys sent over 
to Dublin in the course of twelve years, be¬ 
tween 1772 and 1784, could compete with 
Lord Townsend in the adection of the Irish. 
Lord Harcourt was too grave and measured 
in his manners; the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
had too cold, stiff, and lofty a deportment; 
Lord Carlisle was too line a Gentleman, and 
too hi^ly bred; the Duke of Portland and 
Earl Temple, both, either from disinclination 
or from physical inability, observed too rigor¬ 
ously the virtues of temperance and abste¬ 
miousness ; virtues by no means congenial to 
the soil: — lastly Lord Northington was too 
infirm in his health, to acquire general attach¬ 
ment in a country, where no virtues, however 
eminent, could recommend to national appro** 
tion, unless accompanied by personal sacrifices 
of various kinds. The Duke of Rutlandt 
whom Pitt sent over to the Sister Kingdom, 
early in 1784; by the magnificence of his 
establishment, the conviviality of his temper, 
and the excesses of hi$ table, obliteraf^ed or 
superseded Lord Townsend in their ; 

but he paid for the triumph with hjls 
fatting avictim iu the vigor,of |ihf( 9 ga» within 
tour years, to his irregularities. • 
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Mr. Charles Townsend^ commonly called 
“ Spanish Chwles,” whom Ktt created with 
nine other individuals,"^ a Peer in 1797, by the 
title of Lord Ba3ming, was made Treasurer 
of the Navy. Wallace became once more At¬ 
torney General. Lord Sandwich, instead of 
presiding over the Admiralty, and directing 
that great Department of State, dii^ndled into 
Ranger of the two Parks: but as some com¬ 
pensation for this official degradation, his son 
Lord Hinchingbrook, a Nobleman deservedly 
acceptable to His Majesty^ as well as one of 
the most honest, loyal, frank, and friendly 
men in the kingdom, was made Master Of 
the Buck Hounds. Sir Grey Cooper, who 
had been one of the joint Secretaries of the 
Treasury, obtained a seat at the Boards Not 
that Fox appeared by any means oblivious of 
his Biends; a fault which never could be im¬ 
puted to him. Burke went back with great 
alacrity to the Pay Office; as did his brother 
Richard Burke, to the joint Secretaiyship of 
the Treasury^ Mr. Fi^erick Montague re¬ 
sumed Ins place at that Board: whiS^ the £aii 
of Surrey, whose recent services aiujj||)|pini- 
nent m^ in Parliament; coiM not bepa^d 
over without remuneratioii, dlled the remain¬ 
ing vacancy. Considerably ^rnore than two 

'3 
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Centuries had daps^ since the gallant*and 
distinguished Earl of that name, so well 
known under Henry the'^Eighth, the last who 
bore the Title, had occujned a' situation in 
the Councils of the Crown. 

Colonel Fitzpatrick was made Secretary at 
War; and though his talents always appeared 
to me, to be of a description more elegant than 
solids more adapted to entertain, than fitted 
for the Desk, or for the Cabinet; yet I have 
been assured, even by those who were not par¬ 
tial to him among his own Profession, that he 
gave great, as well as general satisfaction, 
while he held that Employment. His person, 
tall, manly, and extremely distinguished; set 
off by his manners, which, though lofty and 
assuming, were nevertheless elegant and pre¬ 
possessing; — these endowments added grace 
to the attractions of his conversation. No 
man’s society was more eagerly courted among 
the hipest Orders, by persons of both sexes. 
He possessed no mean poetic talents, pecu¬ 
liarly for compositions of wit, fancy, and ^Sa- 
tire, m # which he far exceede 4 Fox.. They 
had been brought up together from early life, 
remained inseparable to the last, and werev 
strongly attached to each other. Fitqif^ 
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> trick, like his i^iend, was a constant votary of 
Brookes’s Club, and became during many 
years* a victim to play; hut he possessed one 
advantage over Fox,^namely tlie support arising 
from a Profession. As a Member <rf* the Home 
of Commons, he obtained no distinction for 
eloquence; though he never betrayed, when 
addressing Parliament, any want of ideas, lan¬ 
guage, or ability. Under Charles the Second, 
he would have been more in his element 
and in his place, than under such a Prince as 
George the Third j of whose Court he must 
nevertheless always be considered to have 
formed a Constellation and an ornament. In 
the “ Memoiren de Grammont ** he would as- 

Ik 

suredly have filled a very distinguii^ed nitcli. 
I witnessed the painful spectacle of his sur¬ 
viving almost all the personal and intelfeptual 
graces, which nature had conferred on him 
with so lavish a liand. During the last twelve 
or eighteen months of hk life, it might be ssyid 
of Fitzpatrick, as the King of Prussia cd>seryes 
Prin9e Eugene in the Trenches before PJki- 
lip^urgh in 1734, ** Os n*etoii qm Vomtre 
** du grand E^gene**^ His mind and body, 
perhaps impaired by exqessi^ bad equity 
fiiBei^into a state of premature decay* ^ 
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Sheridan became the other Sec^a^T 
the Treasury, and Lee was replaced in bis 
former situation of Solicitor General. For 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Jreland, the Earl of 
Northington was selected b/Fox. His per- 
!»on, unwieldy, vaccillating, and destitute ot 
grace, seemed to disqualify him for any 
active ej^ertions of body; nor were his 
cultics brilliant: but I have always heard 
that he gave great satisiaction, and was as 
much beloved, as his iiihrmities permitted, 
during the period of his short residence in 
that kingdom. The embassy to- Paris, Fox 
destined for the Duke pf Manchester. His 
figure, noble; his manners, affable and cor* 
responding with his high rank, prepossessed 
in his favor: but his fortune bore no pro¬ 
portion to his dignity. Though a man pf 
very dissipated Irabits, and unaccustomed to 
diplomatic business, he did not want talents. 
Such were the leading Arrangements made 
by the “ Coalition,*’ on their coming into 
power, llie Great Spal, which no expostp.- 
lations op the part of the King^ coujld in¬ 
duce them to leave in Thurlow*s hands, 
apd which V^dderburn wisely declined ac¬ 
cepting nndei^ the circumstances of the iimei 

was put into commission; Lord Loughborcngb 

¥ 
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being9.t its head* .He constituted, a 
VaWble atjquMtion to the new Ministry in 
the House of Peers. 


Lotd North, it must be reluctantly con^ 
fessed, however circumstances may justify his 
union with Fox, on principles of policy, of 
personal safety, or of necessity; did not per¬ 
form in this great Drama, the most dignified 
part. After having occupied the post of 
First Minister, at: the head of both the Trea¬ 
sury and the E^<^equer, for twelve Sessions, 
it seemed to ordinary observers, no litlie 
d^ra^tion, at more than fifty years of age, 
to accept the Secretaryship of Stfte for the 
Hoin& Department, and to take his seat as 
such, on the Treasury Bench where he had 
io Jong prSwded, now squeezed between Fox 
and ^rke. T own, that I hever contemplated 
him in ^that situalaqh, without reflexions allied 
tojflty# It is true that we have since seen, and, 
now actually behold, an £x-iirst Minister placed 


in'^the sapie Dcpaitumut, after having presided 
at the helm during more than three years. 
iBut it :#ould be invidious, and it is tlnneces- 
^ary^ to draw a^iy comparisoi; betwbdi the 
^6 individuals^ Neither their descdilt, the 


neried their respective 
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hot even, according to Iny estimate, tWrs^i- 
litieS,' can be Considered as having any sind* 
larity, and ^1 less any parity. Mr. Addington 
was moreover removed ^from the immediate 
scene of his fall in 1804 and. translated to 
the upper House of Parliament; while Lord 
North regaining a Commoner, with the in.- 
signia of the Garter across liis breast, ex* 
hibited a spectacle of ministerial greatness in 
Eclipse, like Wolsey, or like Oarendon, or 
like Bolingbroke. Even the compliments and 
the caresses of his late bitter' opponents, now 
become his co-adjutors, always appeared to 
me, only to sink him in the estimation of the 
House. But he seemed, himself, to be wholy 
exempt from, or superi< 5 r to, any painful emo*. 
tions at the political change that he had under* 
gone. The same cheerful complacency, ready 
wit, and unaffected good humour, always 
characterised him under evei*y circumstance. 
Sometimes he even jested on his own descent 
from the highest* situation, to a subordina.te 
place in Government.« The Apartments con¬ 
stituting sthe Secretary of Stale’s Office kt the 
Treasuiy, being situate on the second floor, 
he experiencdU'^^ome fatigue in ascendiBg so 
many steps; and I recollecthkfonce complaib* 
ing, when out^of breath, of the length" bf 
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the staircase* Frequently, from the «e 0 ect of 
long habit, or^from absence of ttiindi'for¬ 
getting the chang# in his official ^tttuation, he 
went strait to the Tre^ury Chambers on the 
first floor. Such was the oblivious felicity and 
equality of his temper, that these accidents, 
which would have distressed mor# irritable 
men, never externally discomposed him. His 
eldest SOD, Colonel North, who had so actively 
exerted himself to effect the “ Coalition,” 
was made one of the two Under Secretaries in 
his father’s Office. 

April.] It is unquestionable that there ex¬ 
isted a desire, if not an intention, on the part 
of the new Administration, about this time, 
of calling up Lord North to the House of' 
Peers. But, various reasons or iiqpediments 
prol^bly prevented its accomplishment. The 
King having expressly informed the Minis¬ 
ters, when they came into Office, .that he 
wouldmot create any Eng!fah Peer, at their 
recommendation, or request; it was not 
likely that'he Would violate his resolution, in 
order to ele^te Lord* North to that dignity; 
against whom, as may be sm^osed, he f'elt 
highly offended, or rather indignant, 
uhion with Fox. Lord himself, how- 
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ever well he supported appearances to the 
worldi yet probably would not have dis¬ 
liked, after tSe recent evenly, to have quitted 
a scene such as the {louse of Commons, 
where he made an inglorious figure, and 
where recollections very humiliating must con¬ 
tinually intrude on his mind. Fox on the 
other hand, could not possibly be averse to 
such a removal, as he wanted no co-adjutor 
to aid him on the Treasury Bench; while 
Lord North’s retreat would have left him sole 
Minister, as well as manager, of’ the lower 
House of Parliament. But, for that very 
reason, Lord North ought to have felt himself 
in some measure compelled to remain a Com¬ 
moner. His party, alreiidy shaken and di¬ 
minished, he well knew, would have soon 
crumbled away, when they no longer beheld, 
nor could have had daily access to their leader. 
Ts^either would he have attracted the same con¬ 
sideration in the other House, as he excited in 
his actual situation. Pressed between the 
amity of Fox, and the hostility of Pitt, with 

m . 

the loss of America about his neck, 'he* saw 
himself obliged, after having so long per- 
formedt the first figure, to become only the 
third personage in the State. ^ 



The public business jdf* every kind, wfeidb 
had been ne 4 d^.,J:wo Months delayed by the 
extraordinary dcc#rences that hkve con¬ 
templated, at length began in Parliament, The 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer opened his 
hnancial Administration with a Loan; the 
terms of which, if not as beneficial br advan¬ 
tageous to the Country as might have been 
wished, were nevertheless, he said, as good 
as could be procured under the circiimstaiices 
of urgency and retardment, in which the cul¬ 
pable obstinacy of the late Ministers had in¬ 
volved every Department. Mr. Pitt, who: had 
now taken his place on the Opposition Bench, 
and who from this time, notwithstanding his 
youth, was justly considered as the head' Ol* 
that party in the Hpuse of Commons; op¬ 
posed and censured the terms of J^^d ^Jbhn 
Cavehdigh^s Loan ; but without ventnrifig to 
divide the House upon it, as the ** Coalitiorin” 
he was aware, wbuld have muchoutnjUnibensd 
him* did he prove su<x;es8ful In an 
' att^pt whiibh'he soph afterwards renewed, 
to a Pi[^anteK|taify Refohm, than he had 
been ip the l^idiier He " pronounced 

Indeed, a most eloquent ^addsese upon the sub¬ 
ject, md was skp|KHtedm hkM by fbx. 

Proselytes lifcewish; Mr. Tliotiias Pitt, 
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and Mr. Du^das» having read, each their po- 
iitical recantation^ adopted lii^ principles tor 
rendering the Represent^on more extended^ 
as well as more pure and incorrupt. But, 
the House remained deaf to all these argu¬ 
ments, tliough illustrated by examples; the 
latter of which did not even appear to have 
obtained for thoSe who exhibited them, the 
praise either of disinterestedness, or of sin¬ 
cerity. Fox and Sheridan, while they sus¬ 
tained Pitt’s proposition, yet treated with con¬ 
tempt and derision, the pretended saciihce 
of the Borough of Old Sarum, which Mr. 
Thomas Pitt affected to offer up at the shrine 
of the British Constitution, as a victim to its 
renovated purity. If we reflect on die .close 
degree of consanguinity that existed between 
William and Thomas Pitt, who were Cousins- 
german ; a relationship strengtliened by per¬ 
sonal friendship:—and if we likewise recollect 
that Thomas represented the elder Branch of 
the family; we may perhaps incline to thmk 
that he relied on beiitg speedily raised to the 
Peerage, for this mark of devotion, effec¬ 
tively took place scarcely eight months after¬ 
wards. Dundas, yrho had a long and a 
political sight, havipg alr^a^y^ determined on 
attachir^ his future political fortune Jo jfitt, 

2 4 
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pxx)bi^{3rtbou^t a speoilalive politicsd 
tmdeserving €$ intention. But, ihe tee^ 
tation pronouncecMby both, ilather tended to 
throw a ridicule on the propositios, than to 

•t' 

recommend it to the House. (Lord North 
made atnple amends for his passive inactivity 
during the preceding Session, when a similar 
discussion took place. He spoke with uncom- 
fipron ability, wit, and force of argument, against 
all representative iimovation. Powis, who 
rarely coincided with him on any point, joined 
him on this occasion. Mr. Pittas Resolutions 
were finally negatived by a far greatei’ majority 
than in the preceding year; out of near four 
hundred and fifty Members who vot©d, only 
one hundred and forty-nine, having divided 
with him. 


Mal'i J"No matt in Office made a more con- 
spicuous figure, or attracted more attention, 
during the Session under consideration, than 
Burke not by means such as 

bis fidends aiidt^aimiFersNq^ in all respects 
conte|(iplate with pleasurc^i 

orwitiri^^priMlsk^ great 

regret, that a'^person'lm^wed wirii parts so 
eminent, and aiiimaleiiby^^ PfaRanthro^f^^^^m 
extended, shotiM^nevser^e^srallowidm^^ 
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' to be led into l^e most uipgustifiable de* 
vW&iis from oiidinary prudenclft;and proprie^ 
of: conduct. In the presint instance he in¬ 
volved hia party, aa well as himself, in eqtial 
embarrassment, by his intemperate predpita- 
tiofn. Two individuals, Powell and Bemlmdge, 
the one, Casliier, the other, Accountant, of the 
Military Pay Office, having been accused of 
malversation in the discharge of their func¬ 
tions, had been dismissed by Colonel Barre 
from their Offices, while he was Paymaster of 
the Forces, under Lord Shelburne’s Admi¬ 
nistration. On Burke coming agaiti into that 
Employment, one of his first acta, without prei- 
doitsly consulting Fox upon the subject, was to 
reinstate both those persons in their respective 
situations. Such a proceeding relative to Func¬ 
tionaries laboring under heavy charges, and 
about to become subjects of criminalt prosecu¬ 
tion in the Court of King’s Bench, natuj'aJly 
forhied an object of discussion in the House 
of Commons, wl^ere it excited ’very pointed 
animadversion. I^i^sie^petuiafit and irritate, 
defended with l^%«d 

taken, though a measure in mlf* Evidently 
contrary to the judgment of all parties; Foxj 
while he tacitly lamentedand disapproved the 
Ad^ y^ aa he never ahandoned his, friei^ in 







disti ess, eudea\ cured to ju«tify its autliory The 
interference was nevei theless, peculiarly painfhl 
and delicate on bis pait; Powell, who had 
risen under his father, tiie late Loid Holland, 
being supposed to have connived at some ot 
the appropriations of public money, com¬ 
mitted, by that Nobleman, while Paymaster of 
the Forces; or of which appropriations at least, 
he sfeod loudly accused by popular piejudice. 
It was for the corrupt concealment of a sum 
exceeding forty eight thousand Founds intlie 
Accounts of Loid Holland, that Powell and 
Bembridge were now about to undergo a trial. 
No circumstance therefore could have been 
less agreeable to Fox, wiiile standing in tine 
conspicuous situation of Secretary of State, 
than to be thus compelled by Burke’s impru¬ 
dence in restoring them to tlieir places, to 
come forward as the Advocate and Apologist 
of such a transaction. 


The House of Commonsi however much 
they shewed ou every occasion, a disposition 
to ajj^rove and to sanction the general mea¬ 
sures oMtdiwnistratioQ; manifeiM^ed neverthe- 
fefis strong disai^rohation pf Burke’s conduct 
in this inatance^ by hm tQ ac- 

cept|he ResigiifidiQ^ 
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ovwcame either by the weight of his own 
reflect,ions, or by his inability^ to sustain 
public opinicm of his culpability; after losing 
in a great measure the use of his faculties, 
put an end to his existence with a razor. 
Bembridgc, of a firmer mind/- or stronger 
nerves, was reserved for the infamy of a public 
trial and condemnation, before Lord Mans¬ 
field. Tlie prosecution, reluctantly, but ably 
and fairly conducted by Lee, the Solicitor 
Creileral, terminated in the complete exposure 
of the fraud imputed to Bembridge, for which 
the Court sentenced liim to a severe fine and 
imprisonment. Every exertion which the 
purity of our Jurisprudence will allow, was 
made to soften, or to avert, the Severity of 
the stroke. Burke, who did not hesitate to 
appear inCIourt, seated upon the Bench, during 
the proceedings, gave the strongest attest¬ 
ations to Bembridge’s character for integrity. 
He was accompanied there by Lord North, 
who likewise ccmdescended to join in a simi¬ 
lar testimony to the good conduct and probity 
of the accused, daring the time that‘lie had, 
himself, formerly held the Fost of jmt Pay¬ 
master of the Forces* But, these efforU, 
which proved miavafiing, only attracted oem- 
sMs tolrards tfii^|tersoiis sirho thus httempted 
to screen from punishment, a conspicuous 
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delinquent: while the prodife exhibited of’hin 
guilt, impressed the public mind with opi¬ 
nions highly unfavorable, not merely to Burke 
himself, at least in a prudential point of viewj 
but to the Ministry in which lie filled so dis¬ 
tinguished a place. 


3d June.] Scarce!}' had this affair ceased 
to occupy attention, when Burke plunged 
himself into a second embarrassment, hardly 
less painful to his trends. A Bill for the re¬ 
gulation of the Pay Office, having been brought 
into the House of Commons by himself, which 
gave rise to much discussion and difference 
of opinion, in its passage through the Com¬ 
mittee ; the coiftending parties agreed to fill 
up fhe Blanks amicably, after the House rose, 
round th<^ Speaker’s Chair. Burke being Pay¬ 
master General, of course took an active part, 
as did many other Members; and the Clauses 
were understood to have been settled in the 
way specified, by mutual consent. But, Mr. 
Bstwick, Member for Weatbury, on a Motion 
for the third reading of the Bill, to the asto- 
nislhment of the House, rising up in his place, 
preferred a formal charge against Burke; ac- 
c^i|ing him of having goneinto the engrossing 
room, after the Bill in qtiestion hid been 
carried there; of expunging three Clauses, 
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and’^.ltering a fourth, which he re-modelled 
to his own taste. Such an act,, if it had bee^ 
proved, might have led to very grave con¬ 
sequences ; and must in any case have at¬ 
tracted public censure, or produced a repri¬ 
mand from the Chair. Fox immediately came 
forward with his characteristic manliness, to 
the aid of his friend, whose conduct was se¬ 
verely arraigned by Pitt. The House ad¬ 
mitted the Secretary’s justification, and did not 
inflict any mark of its disapprobation on Burke*, 
tlxough the excuses offered, or reasons alledged, 
for his Conduct, were by no means such ^s 
completely exculpated him in the opinions of 
impartial men. It appeared however by the 
testimony of Cornwall the Speaker, that Burke 
had not, as he w^as accused of doing, eithef ex¬ 
punged or altered any Clause in the engrossing 
Office. The Speaker at least asserted, and the 
House lent credit to his assurance, that the 
misconception had arisen from the circum* 
stance of his having put the Question on the 
four Clauses, in so low a tone of voice, thfit 
they all passed without notice. Pitt copt 
tended that even though this extraordinary 
fact were true, yet the expunged Clauses 
be restored, and debated anew by the HoM[^, 
4s f>ropo8ition could not be refused, t^ey 
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therefore brought up, and uegatived 
without a Division. The Speaker's testimony 
extricated Burke, and Fox manif^ted the 
generous ardor of his mind throughout the 
whole transaction; an ardor which always im¬ 
pelled h^m to cover the enxws of those with 
whom he was connected in politics or friend¬ 
ship. But, he did not the less nr private con¬ 
demn Burke’s imprudence ; and he was said 
to have warned the Paymaster of the Forces, 
as he valued his Office, not to involve his 
friends, and the Administration of which lie 
composed so conspicuous a Member, in a 
third similar l>ilemma, during the reinaindei 
of the Session, 

Among the persons of Eminence who have 
“ strutted their hour,” under the reign of 
43«m*ge the Third, and who about this time difiH- 
appeared &'om the great public Theatre, maybe 
tiamed General Sir John Irwin. His peis^on, 
f&anners, and conversation, were all made for 
the Drawing Room, where he seemed always to 
be in hxs native element. Though declining in' 
lift, yet his dgme, taU, graceful, and dignified, 

by b31 ’the ornaments of Dress, accom^ 
fMHfied with a Riband and a Star, tendered 
him opnsjficuous in every company^* He ah 
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ways reminded me of a Marshal of France* 
such as they are described' by 8t. Simoli^< 
under Louis the Fourteenth. His politeness, 
though somewhat formal, was nevertheless na¬ 
tural and captivating. Perhaps, at least so 
his enemies asserted, his military talents were 
not equally brilliant with his personal acce^*' 
plishments *, but he had not risen the more 
slowly on that account, to the honors, or to 
the eminences of his profession. Besides a 
Regiment and a Government conferred on him 
by the Crown, he had held during several 
years, the post of Commander in Chief in 
Ireland, with very ample appointments ai#d 
advantages. But, no income, however laige* 
could suffice for his cxpences, which being 
never restrained within any reasonable limks, 
finally involved him in irretrievable difficulties^. 
The fact will hardly obtain belief, that at one 
of the entertainments which he gave to the 
Lord Lieutenant in the year 1781, at Dubkn, ♦ 
he displayed on the table, as the principal 
piece in the Deseit, \ representatiem of Ifee 
Fortress of Gibraltar invested by the Sphnish 
forces, executed in Confectionary. It 
hibited a faithful view of that cel^rated R^k, 
logger works, Btfctteties, and Art^ 

}ei^ ’of the besi^^ers, ^hich threw 
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plumbs aghast the walls. The expenc^ ol‘ 
this osteutatious piece af maguificeuce, did 
i}ot &11 short of hiteen hundred t’ounds; and 
so incredible must the circumstance appear, 
that if' I had not received the assuiance of it 
from Lord Sackville, I should not veinure to 
report it in thcKJ Memoirs. 


The greatest intimacy subsisted between 
tliat Nobleman aud Sir John, ho owed mucli 
pf his advancement and success in life, to the 
protection of Lionel, Duke of Doiset. Lord 
5ackville*s disintei ested friendship still con¬ 
tinued to bring him into Parliament, as bi^ 
Colleague for East Grinstead, after Irwin's 
return from Ireland, on the dissolution of 
Xx>rd North’s Administration, down to his 
£na] departure from England. Decorated with 
jtbe Order of the Bal/i, which then conferi;ed 
mucli da^stinctiou, and of which he nevei 
failed to display the insignia whenever iic 
weht to the House, his personal appearance 
Wfffi imposing. Even t)f a morning,i in his 
greatest undress, he wore a small Star em¬ 
broidered on ^his frock, without which he 
riMily qipeaied any where; and his travelling 
Hussar Cloaks bore the same brilliant badge 
^ li^nigbthood. «No man better ki^w tbe 
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value of external figure, aided by manner; 
and Philip, Earl of Chesterfield himself, had 
not more successfully studied the Graces. It 
was impossible to possess finer manners, with<* 
out any afifectation; or more perfect good 
breeding. With such pretensions of per¬ 
son and of address, it cannot surprize that 
he attained to a great degree of favor at St. 
James's. The King considered and treated 
Irwin, as a person whose conversation ai&rd- 
ed him peculiar gratification. He often de¬ 
lighted to protract the discourse with a Cour¬ 
tier, whose powers of entertainment, however 
extensive, were always under the restraint of 
profound respect; and who never forgot the 
• character of the Prince whom he addressed, 
even for a single moment. Irwin,though so fine 
a gentleman, loved all the indulgencies of con¬ 
viviality, in which gratifications he never re¬ 
strained himself. The King, not unacquaint¬ 
ed with these particulars, having said to him 
one day, at the Drawing Room, when con¬ 
versing on his common mode of life, “ they tell 
“ me, Sir John, that you love a glass of 
“ wine;” “ Those, Sir, who have so re- 
** ported of me to Your Majesty,” answered 
he, bowing profoundly, “ have done me great 
“ injustice. They should have said a Bottle." 
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Sir John Irwin’s first wife, a daughter of 
the celebrated Physician Sir Edward Barry, 
wdio wrote with so much el^ance and in¬ 
formation on the “ Wines of the Ancients j” 
brought him no issue : but be afterwards con-s 
tracted a more obscure matrimonial connexion. 
On his return to England, his debts became 
so numerous, and his creditors so importunate, 
that, though as a Member of Parliament, his 
person remained secure, he found it impos¬ 
sible to reside longer with comfort in this 
country. Quitting tlierefore privately his 
elegant house in Piccadilly, he retired to the 
Continent; and landing in France, he hired 
a Ciiateau in the Province of Normandy, 
where his military rank secured for him every 
tj^timony of respect from the surrounding 
gentry. He nevertheless soon experienced 
such pecuniary difficulties, that having no 
hope of ever revisiting his native country, 
he removed over the Alps into Italy. I be¬ 
lieve he died at Padua, about the month of 
May, 1788, in great obscurity, though not 
in distress. Tlie King, who sincemly re¬ 
gretted iiis departure from England, and who*^ 
well knew the causes of it, (^en expressed 
his. concern for Sir John Irwin’s misfortiines j 
which he endeaviomred to alleviate by^. send¬ 
ing Sir John, the sum of a thousand Pounds 
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froltrhis Privy Purse, in two separate pay¬ 
ments. I know this fact from the late Sir 
Charles Hotham ; who was, 1 think, himself, 
the channel through which His Majesty trans¬ 
mitted the first donation ofhve hundred Pounds. 

Lord John Cavendish, though he had ne¬ 
gotiated and brought forwai’d the Loatif soon 
after he entered on Office, yet did not pro¬ 
pose the Taxes which were to pay the Interest 
of it, untill many weeks later in the Session. 
He at length laid them before the House of 
Commons, where, on the whole they appeared 
to meet with general approbation, and even 
attracted some Encomiums. But, Lord John, 
whose talents were not eminently adapted 
for the discussion of Measures of Finance, 
having stated his Ways and Means with to¬ 
lerable precision, left the task of explaining 
and defending them, principally to his Asso¬ 
ciates in power. Fox and Lord North, who 
undertook it with great ability, repelled the 
comments made from the Opposition side of 
the House, on the new Taxes: while the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, quitting his 
seat on the Treasury Bench^ retired during a 
considerable part of the Debate, behind the 
Speaker's Chair; from which retreat he peeped 
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out on either side, as individuals rose for the 
purpose of* approving, or of censuring his 
Rudget I^ord John’s acknowledged purity 
of character, when joined to his many vir¬ 
tues 5 not to dwell on his high Descent; ren¬ 
dered him universally respected : and the ad¬ 
vantage which his Party derived from those 
qualities, in the public estimation, was incal¬ 
culable. The Nation even seemed silently to 
demand some such Guarantee, when the inter¬ 
ests of the Country were committed to a man 
of Fox’s ruined Fortune, and dissipated habits 
of life. Mr. Pitt, it is true, who had been 
so recently placed at the head of the Exche¬ 
quer, scarcely possessed more property than 
his rival But the people of England knew 
how to discriminate between their respective 
deficiency. Pitt, though not more distin¬ 
guished by habits of economy than Fox, yet 
had not dissipated his small paternal fortune 
in any ostensible vices: while Fox, besides a 
landed Estate, and a lucrative OfHce, both 
which he sold, had squandered an immense 
sum of ready money. Indeed, though Fox 
^always appeared to me, whenever Loam or 
Budgets were discussed in Parliament, to dis¬ 
play a. capacity for aritlimetical Calculation, 
and-ftlLthe talents for a Minister of Finance, 
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scarcely, if at all inferior to Mr. Pitt's abi¬ 
lity in that line; yet, I believe, it never oc¬ 
curred to any man's mind, to place Fox in the 
controul of the Treasury, or of the Exchequer, 
at any period of his life. Almost as well 
might Henry the Fifth have placed Falstaff 
there. Fox himself seemed not to emulate 
a higher post than Secretary of State, al¬ 
ways interposing Lord John Cavendish in 
the guardianship of the public money. Nor 
could the British people confide their interests 
to more incorruptible integrity, than distin¬ 
guished the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
but he could not sustain the slightest com¬ 
parison with Pitt, nor e\ en with l^ord North, 
in the powers of his mind and understanding, 
or in his parliamentary talents, and knowledge 
of business. 


While the Rockingham Party, during many 
years had been excluded from Office, they 
loudly declaimed against Abuses of every de¬ 
scription, particularly against the extravagant 
expenditure of the public money in various 
Departments. Nor, during the very short 
period that the Treasury was under their con¬ 
troul, 'which did not exceed three Months, 
can it be denied that they endeavoured to 
manifest the sincerity of their engagements. 
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Burke, idio 9tood forward in the invidioua 
character of a Reformer, acquired no incon¬ 
siderable merit with the Country at large, by 
his exertions to reduce exorbitant demands, 
or to abolish obsolete and ovei^grown Establish^ 
ments of every kind. But, with Lord Rocking¬ 
ham’s life, these efforts wholly ceased. From 
the period of their union with Lord North, 
when they began confidently to count on a 
quiet possession of power and emolument, at 
least for a few yerrs, in consequence,of their 
strength in both Houses of Parliament; they 
seemed to have greatly relaxed in the severity 
of their political principles. Above all they 
manifested a decided aversion to any Reforms 
“which did not originate with themselves, and 
which were not subjected to their own Minis¬ 
terial Controul. A striking exemplification 
of diis fact, presented itself before the end 
of the Session. 


Mr. Pitt, who watched all their conduct, 
aud canvassed all their measures, with jealous, 
as well as unremitting attention} hwvdng 
'brought forward a Bill, in order to establish 
regulations in the Fees, Perquisites, and other 
emoluments received in most of the public 
Offices instead of finding any support from 
the other side of the House, as mi^t natu- 
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iallyhave been expected, met with the warmest 
exposition in that quarter. Lord John Caveii* 
dish possessed indeed too much ingenuous'' 
ness of character^ altogether to dispute the 
Utility of the objects proposed, and therefore 
contented himself witli partially and indirectly 
resisting the plan : but Fox and Burke loaded 
the Bill, its author, and the Administration of 
which he had lately composed a part, with the 
severest Epithets or Imputations. Some of the 
comparisons and allusions made By Burke-in 
particular, reflecting contemptuously on Titt, 
as a Projector and a Reformer, appeared, when 
falling from Ids lips, to affect his Audience 
with no little surprize j he having so recently, 
himself, laid claim to general approbation, in 
the same character. As it might nevertheless 
have seemed too indecorous, not to permit the 
Bill to pass the House of Commons, Minis¬ 
ters allowed it to go up to the Peers: but, 
thercy the whole force of government drew out 
in array against the Measure. Even the Duke 
.of Portland, who seldom exhibited any spe¬ 
cimens of Eloquence, stigmatized it as “ more 
“ a disease, than a remedywhile Lord Fit?- 
i^vdlliam decried it, as being both trifling and 
vexatious in its Nature. Thus attascked, the 
measure was Anally negatived. Such an aver¬ 
sion, demonstrated tp the very objects of re* 
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trenchment, which they had themselves af¬ 
fected to introduce only a few Months before, 
tvith so much zeal, even into the Palace, and 
at the table of the Sovereign ; evidently, be¬ 
cause they were now proposed from a hostile 
source; did not fail to make an adequate im¬ 
pression on the public mind. It operated to 
the disadvantage of the Ministry in every 
quarter of the Kingdom ; and by unmasking 
them in some measure, it silently prepared 
the w^y for those astonishing events in the in¬ 
terior of the Government, which took place 
before the conclusion of the year. 


Some of the Abuses which Pitt had attempt¬ 
ed to point out and expose, in the progress of 
the Bill which he introduced into tlie House 
of Commons, were indeed of a description 
so singular, as to excite not only astonish¬ 
ment, but even to produce a degree of ridi¬ 
cule. They served to shew what extensive 
depredations had been committed upon tho 
public, in many, or in all the principal Of¬ 
fices, previous to the period of Lord North’s 
resignation. That Nobleman formed the 
mark, at which Pitt levelled his severest cen¬ 
sures; nor could the House altogether re¬ 
frain from laughter, at one of the charges, 
specifying a sum of three hundred and forty 
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Founds, paid to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the article of Whipcord. The annual ex- 
pence of the first Minister for his individual 
Stationaryt did not fidl sliort, as it appeared, 
of thirteen hundred Founds. Lord North, 
when called on, made nevertheless not only 
a plausible, but a veiy satisfactory defence, 
to most of the alledged Items. Relative to 
the consumption of Whipcord, which had ex¬ 
cited a great deal of mirth, having professed 
however his total ignorance, Robinson un¬ 
dertook to give some sort of explanation* 
which however ingenious or even well found¬ 
ed, ueveitlieJess diverted, more than it satis¬ 
fied his hearers. 

It is certain that during the period antece¬ 
dent to 1782, the Abuses practised in many 
great ofiicial Departments, which exceeded all 
reasonable limits, loudly demanded parlia¬ 
mentary regulation. T have, myself, had oc¬ 
casion to hear, if not to see, specimens and 
instances of depredation ; (for they well me¬ 
rited tlie name ;) which will hardly obtain 
belief in the present days. I knew with some 
degree of intimacy, a Lord of Trade, who 
possessing a Borough, and a very large for¬ 
tune, was himself* a Member of the House of 
Commons in successive Farliaments. On his 
being sworn in at tlie Board of Trade, he 
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issued an otder to provide a great number of 
pewter Inkstands for his own use; which he 
afterwards commuted into one composed of 
Silver. I have seen him at the Levee, dressed 
in a suit of green Velvet, fabricated, as fame 
reported, out of the materials ordered in his 
public character, for the ostensible purpose of 
making bags to contain Office papers. His 
friends and correspondents could recognize 
the Stationary, of which he had made an am¬ 
ple provision, more than ten years after the 
Board of Trade itself, abolished by Burke’s 
Bill, had ceased to have any existence. Even 
since 178a, similar facts are said to have taken 
place. This Gentleman, or rather his wife, 
formed one on the List of British Peerages, 
intended to have been either revived or cre¬ 
ated, by Lord North and Fox; the number 
of which, as I recollect, amounted to thirty 
two, or thirty three; if the “Coalition” had 
forced their way a second time into the Ca¬ 
binet, in the beginning of 1784, as they con¬ 
fidently expected. 


Nor were these the only official and Minis¬ 
terial appropriations of the Public Money, to 
^vate purposes, that distinguished the Times 
under our review. From the Ministry of Sir 
Robert Walpole, down to the conclusion of 
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Lord North’s Government, few places of con¬ 
siderable emolument, in any Department, 
were given, wholly unfettered, to the nominal 
occupant. Even under Lord Rockingham’s 
first Administration in 1765, we find Wilkes 
quartered on the whole of the Treasury and 
Admiralty Boards, to the annual amount of 
1040I. a year; the Marquis paying him 500I.; 
the inferior Lords of the Treasury, 60I. each; 
and the Members of the Board of Trade, each 
40I. This curious fact is stated in Home’s 
Letter to “Junius,” of the 31st July, 1771.” 
It was not attempted to be denied. When the 
Duke of Grafton, in June of the same year, 
1771, accepted the Office of Privy Seal, which 
had been previously destined for Lord Wey¬ 
mouth ; “ Junius” more than insinuates, that 
the last mentioned Nobleman was quartered by 
the Duke upon Rigby, who, from 1768 to 1782, 
nominally occupied tlie sole Paymastership of 
the Forces. I knew a Lady of Quality, who 
having been daughter to a person high in Of¬ 
fice, was commonly said to have rode sixteen 
persons at one time; to whom her father had 
given places, under that express condition or 
reservation. I believe she outlived them all. 
Governments, military Appointments, Offices 
in the Excise and Customs; in a word, places 
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of every description, at home and abroad, 
were frequently loaded with Eiders, These 
practices were disdained by Mr. Pitt, when 
he became First Minister; but he was ne¬ 
cessitated in many cases to commit a greater 
inroad on the Constitution, by distributing 
Honours and Dignities, as a substitute for 
emoluments. 

July.] The fruitless attempt made by Pitt, 
to regulate the abuses of Fees in the public 
Offices, did not constitute the only unsuccess¬ 
ful parliamentary effort undertaken by him, 
dui'ing the Session. A short time before its 
close, Lord John Cavendish having, as it would 
appear, somewhat incautiously or inadvertently 
laid on the Table of the House, a List of public 
Accountants, from whom Balances of money 
exceeding in the whole forty-four Millions, 
were due to Government; Pitt endeavoured to 
induce the House to vote an Address to the 
Crown, requesting His Majesty to take mea¬ 
sures for compelling the persons named, to ac¬ 
count for thff sums so remaining in their hands; 
and for preventing a future recurrence of the 
same Abuse. He seemed authorized tp^|ssume, 
that such a Motion would be too analogous to 
the avowed disposition and professions of the 
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Rockingham party, to experience from them 
any resistance. All the ability, eloquence, wit, 
and ingenuity of the Ministerial Benches, 
were nevertheless called out, in order to in* 
t^lidate the authenticity of the very Docu¬ 
ment, laid by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the Table j which his Colleagues now de¬ 
clared to be destitute of proper authority, and 
consequently, an unsafe, as well as inefficient 
basis, on which to found the proposed Address 
to the Throne, This treatment of Lord 
John in his official capacity, as Minister of 
h mance, by his own friends, in the ffice of the 
House of Commons, did not appear at first 
sight, either the most respectful to him, or 
even the most decorous to themselves. Sheri¬ 
dan, with consummate Address, contrived, 
however, to render it in some measure palat¬ 
able, by a delicate mixture of compliment to 
his integrity, and of censure on his prudence: 
while Lord North and Fox played their whdle 
Artillery upon Pitt. The two Secretaries of 
State seemed on that day, to act in perfect 
concert, and to be cordially unit^. Having 
thus extracted almost every Clause from the 
Addro$Bi which rendered it efficient or useful, 
they allowed it, when mutilated and harmless, 
to pass the House. 
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16th July.] The Session, protracted to the 
middle of July, now drew towards a termin¬ 
ation. During the space of about three Months 
that Parliament remained sitting after the 
formation of the new Ministry, both Houses, 
in particular the Commons, had manifested 
the utmost disposition to give them every sup¬ 
port. The Opposition, though conducted by 
Pitt and Dun das, while it was tacitly, as well 
as powerfully, sustained by Jenkinson; yet 
rarely ventured on a Division, which only ex¬ 
posed the paucity and inferiority of their num¬ 
bers. Lord North, however obscured he might 
be by the superior energy of Fox, still remain¬ 
ed the nominal leader of a very muncrou? 
body, who looked to him for protection against, 
the violent Members of the Rockingham 
Party. But his Colleague, w^hout the title, 
was already become the i*i^First Minister; 
as the great Earl of Chatham had been for¬ 
merly, under the late and present RcigJJj 
when only Secretary of State, or when hold¬ 
ing the Privy Seal. The strength of Fox's 
character, theactivity of his mind, the warmth 
of his friendship, and the splendor of his 
talents ;r—this combination of endowments na¬ 
turally attracting adherents, enabled ttti to 
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absorb the whole power of' Government# 
Burke^ ardent, indefatigable, and never losing 
sight of his object, impatiently looked forward 
to the great task of reforming and remodelling 
India. The advanced season of the year at 
which the Administration came into power, 
and that circumstance only, had induced him, 
as well as his Colleagues, to allow the present 
Session to elapse, without immediately avail¬ 
ing themselves of the patronage, and mul¬ 
tiplied sources of advantage, which the Indian 
Empire offered to their avidity. It presented 
a ri(;li harvest, which they devoured by antici¬ 
pation; and the enjoyment of’which they reluct¬ 
antly postponed, even for a few Months. But, 
the magnitude, importance, and complicated 
nature of the political machine by which India 
was governed, demanded mature deliberation, 
before they ventured to reconstruct it, as they 
meditated, entirely on new principles. It was 
therefore finally determined in the Cabinet, to 
dtll Parliament together early in the approach¬ 
ing Autumn, for the purpose; and the King was 
expressly made to declare the Intention, in his 
Speech pronounced from the Throne on the 
Prorogation. Sheridan, by a wonderful com- 
binat^ of almost all talents which can meet 
in man, under the controul pf unalterable equa¬ 
lity of temper, began already to compete with 
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Burke in parliamentary estimation;; and fre* 
quently obtained a more ready or patient hear* 
ing from the House. Every day, while it con¬ 
firmed the ascendant which he had there ac¬ 
quired, placed him higher among the most 
distinguished supports of Administration. 

If the Coalition looked round at home, they 
beheld at this period, a docile Parliament, origi¬ 
nally called together by Lord North; and of 
^ which he still retained in his hands, many of 
the secret Springs or Keys, in both Houses. 
Abroad, eveiy thing announced the continu¬ 
ance of Peace. America was indeed lost; 
but the emancipated Colonies had ceased to 
be hostile to Great Britain. France, exhaust¬ 
ed even by her late advantages beyond the 
Atlantic, weak in her Government, and al¬ 
together convulsed or deranged in her Fi¬ 
nances; already nourished in her vitals the 
seeds of that fatal Revolution, which since 
overturned order, religion, morals, and the 
antient fabrick of Europe. Joseph the Se¬ 
cond, Emperor of Germany, suppressing Mo¬ 
nasteries and religious Establishments with 
one hand; with the other, in 4irect violation 
of all subsisting Treaties, rashly and ^ntonly 
demoliidied to their foundations, the works 
of the Garrison cities of the Austrian Nether- 
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lands* I witnessed, myself*, during the course 
of that Summer, the expulsion of the last re¬ 
mains of the Dutch troops maintained in the 
Barrier towns, and the destruction or demo- 
lition of the Fortifications themselves. Except 
Luxembourg, placed at one extremity j and 
the Citadel of Antwerp situate at the other, it 
was obvious that scarcely any obstacle remained 
lo exclude France from ovcmiiining the LoW 
Countries at her pleasure. If tliese reflexions 
appeared however to cause no uneasiness 
to Ministers, yet, a domestic source of just 
anxiety which tliey could not surmount, pte- 
sented itself in the fixed and unconquerable 
Alienation of* the King* In vain did they en¬ 
deavour to insinuate themselves into his favor. 
He received with formality and coldness, all 
their advances; allowed them to dictate mea¬ 
sures 5 gave them Audiences, signed pafpets, 
and complied with their advice: but he 
neither admitted them to his confidence, nor 
ceased to consider them as objects of 
personal aversion. The consciousness of this 
sentiment existing in the royal bosom, which 
sunk deep into Fox’s mind, naturally impelled 
him th^aubstitote other foundation's, on which 
to construct, and to perpetuate, his miidsteriii 
Greatness. 
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No man who has enjoj^ed the opportunities 
of stud3d{ig Pox’s character, or of being in- 
ibrmed respecting his political line of action, 
to which I have had access ; can however 
doubt that he would have preferred gentleness 
before force, and conciliation in preference to 
harsher methods of confirming his power, if 
the means of accomplishing it had been open 
to him. He well knew how difficult it was to 
retain Office in defiance of the Sovereign ; and 
^he could not be ignorant that by his junction 
with Lord North, thougli he had stormed the 
Cabinet, he had lost his popularity. All his 
original principles were monarchical, and even 
his ambition partook, of the pliability of his 
nature. His very necessities rendered him 
ductile, and loudly called on him to bestow 
some attention on his private fortune. In fact 
we may question whether a more complying 
Minister, or one more disposed to have grati¬ 
fied his Master in every legitimate object of 
royal desire, could have been found among 
His Majesty’s Subjects. Mr,Pitt ttianifi^ed 
by no means the same acquiescence, or the 
same suavity and ready submission, on a va- 
occasions, when afterwards in <MSee. 
fla the contrary, <^en intrac&ble 

and ptftinacious, evem^upon poii^ts painfully 
interesting to the King* But, if George the 
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Third did not regard him with affection, he 
at least considered Iiim with esteem ; and un¬ 
fortunately for Fox, it was not easy to acquire 
the royal favour, except through the Channel 
of his moral approbation. “ Hoc Jbnte d<?- 
** rivata Clades*^ It was in vain that the 
Secretary watched for a moment of weakness, 
of which he would no doubt have profited. 
There was no Mistress to facilitate his ap¬ 
proaches, to soften asperities, and to form 
the medium of reconciliation. Under Georgq 
the First, the Duchess of Kendal, or the 
Countess of Darlington, would have per¬ 
formed that oflice, though not gratuitously; 
as Mrs. Howard, or Madame de Walmoden, 
would equally have done with George the 
Second. 


Nor can we reasonably question on the other 
hand, that Ilis Majesty justly appreciated the 
Secretary’s character, and was well aware that 
he would not prove more intractable or rigid 
while in Office, than other men. But he did 
not choose to avail himself of such assistance. 
1 know that some three or four years after the 
time of which I now speak, the King finding 
himself alone '^th the Duke of QiieensbeAliy 
who had been one tsf the Lords of iiis 
chamber ever since his Accession to 
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Crown* and with whom he was accustomed to 
converse unreservedly on many subjects; the 
discourse turned on the Coalition Ministry. 
“ Sir/’ said the Duke, “ Your Majesty might 
safely have allowed Mr. Fox to remain in 
“ Office, and } ou would have found in him 
“ every disposition to comply w’ith your 
“ wishes. I can assert as an undoubted fact, 
“ tliat there was scarcely any proof of liis per- 
“ sonal devotion, or any sacrifice that he 
would not have made, to acquire your 
“ favour.” “ He never said as much to 
“ me,” answered the King, No, Sir,” re¬ 
plied the Duke, “ assuredly he did not, 
because Your Majesty never gave him any 
** encouragement to venture on taking such a 
“ step.” George the Third, diuring the eight 
or nine months of his captivity, only looked 
to emancipation, and never attempted to gain 
his Ministerial Jailors. 

Meanwhile emerging, as the Duties of his 
h%h Office compelled him, from the dissipta- 
tion and society of Brookes’s; Fox, dur¬ 
ing this brilliant, but transitory portion of 
Us life, fulfilled with universal approbation, 
I might evej^ say, admiration, all the ess^tial, 
no less the ostensiUe functions of Secre¬ 
tary of State. At his house in Grafton 
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Street, he received and entertained the fo¬ 
reign Ministers then resident in London from 
the various European Courts, with distinguish¬ 
ed Eclat. They, who 'were never weary of his 
conversation, respected his talents, while they 
admired the immense variety of his inform¬ 
ation on all diplomatic points. Delighted at 
the facility with which he wrote or conversed 
in French, they were not less gratified by the 
liberal hospitality of his tabic, added to the 
amenity and frankness of* liis manners. Nor. 
can it be sufKciently regretted, that a man 
so much formed to have done Honor, and 
to have rendered essential service to his 
Country, as Fox ; should, by the errors or 
imprudencies of his own conduct, have ren¬ 
dered himself obnoxious to his Sovereign, and 
thus have excluded himself from Office. We 
cannot reflect without concern, that in the 
course of a life prolonged to its fifty-eighth 
year, Fox sat only about nineteen months in 
the Cabinet, taken all together: while Pitt, 
who terminated his comparatively short ca¬ 
reer at forty-seven, passed almost his whole 
life after he attained to manhood, in the first 
emplcmnents; or rather in the highest situa¬ 
tion’ ox iSlitate, that of Prime Miniver. Ho'ws* 
ever mt may dispute m to the supefMferity of 
Talents in these two extraordinary and illas<* 
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triousmen, posterity will be at no loss to decide 
respecting the superiority of their Judgment, 

Augii^t.3 availing himself of this Inter¬ 
val of^olitical Leisure, adbrded him by the Tri¬ 
umph of the “Coalition,” and the Recess of Par¬ 
liament, endeavoured to catch a hasty glimpse 
of the Continent, which he had scarcely ever 
before visited. As if he foresaw that no other 
occasion would ever again present itself for 
the gratification of his curiosity, he crossed 
over to Calais, and dire'^ted his Course in the 
first instance, to the Low Countries. Mr, 
George Rose, who had been one of the two 
Secretaries of the Treasury, when Pitt filled 
the Post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
who has since deservedly risen by his fi¬ 
nancial talents or sen^ices, to much higher 
official situations, accompanied him. 1 met 
them by accident, at Antwerp. Pitt pro¬ 
ceeding afterwards to Paris, was presented 
by our Embassador, the Duke of Manchester, 
to Louis the Sixteenth, at Fontainbleau, wdiere 
the French Court always passed a c(*nsider- 
able portion of the Autumn. His Name, 
and the fame of his distinguished ali^ties, 
which ha^ preceded his appearanci^^ dis¬ 
posed ail to admire him % but the King, in 
compliaiice witli the stupid Etiquette, tliat 
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interdicted him from speaking to Foreign¬ 
ers, when presented at Court; added to 
his natural shyness; did not, I believe, ex¬ 
change one word with Pitt. The Queen, 
whose superior energy of mind emanf^ted 
her from such restraints, treated him with 
the utmost distinction. Marie Antoinette en¬ 
tered into conversation with him, as far as his 
cold manner, encreased by an imperfect knovi^ 
ledge of the French Language, would permit 
her to engage him in discourse. “ Momieur^^* 
said she to him, on his retiring, with a man¬ 
ner even more expressive than the word^, Je 
“ siiis charmte dc X'ous VQir, et de vous avoir 
“ vm,’* Pitt took care to return to London 
from his short excursion, in time to attend 
the Meeting of Parliament. 

While the two leaders of Ministry, and of Op¬ 
position, were thus respectively occupied, the 
one in his official duties at home, and the other 
on the Continent; the King became a prey to 
habitual dejection. Throughout all the troubles 
of his reign, when Wilkes and when “ Junius” 
excited disaflection among his Subjects, as well 
as ilnwg. the most distressful periods of the 
War; or when the Capi^ exhibited 
scenes of outrage and of popular violence; 
he had maintaiiied a serene countenance, 
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and manifested an unshaken hrmn^ls. But, 
his fortitude sunk under the bondage »to which 
the Coalition” had subjected liira. His 
natural equality of temper, suavity of man¬ 
ners^ and cheerfulness of deportment, forsak¬ 
ing him in a great measure, he became silent, 
thoughtful, taciturn, and uncommunicative. 
Sometimes, when he resided at Windsor, 
mounting his horse, accompanied by an Equer¬ 
ry and a single footman 5 after riding ten or 
twelve miles, scarcely opening bis lips, he 
would dismount in order to inspect his hounds, 
or to view his farming improvements: then 
getting on horseback again, he returned back 
to the Queen’s Lodge in the same pensive or 
disconsolate manner. From time to time, he 
admitted Mr. Jenkinson and Lord Tlmrlow, 
both of whom were Privy Councillors, to pay 
their respects to him. He even repeated to 
the latter of those distinguished persons, his 
wish already expressed, of going over to his 
Electoral Dominions for a few months; and 
abandoning to the Ministers, the power of 
which they had got possession. But Lord 
Thurlow, after again dissuading him from 
having recourse to any strong or violent eipe- 
dients for procuring present emancipatiaii; 
exhortiid hhn to wait fox a favondik occasion. 
Fox’s impetuosity or ini|kriidence would 
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probably furnish, to Hberate himself from the 
yoke of the CoaUHon* Time soon presented 
the propitious moment for putting this advice 
into execution. 

September.] His Majesty remaining inflexi¬ 
ble in his resolution not to create any British 
Peers on the ministerial recommendation, they 
contented themselves with tendering him a 
list of eight or nine Irish peerages. However 
reluctantly, he yet consented to exercise this 
act of the Prerogative. Nearly about the same 
time, the definitive Treaties of Peace were con¬ 
cluded with France and Spain ; while David 
Hartley, who had been sent to Paris for the 
purpose, signed another Treaty with America. 
Hartley, w'ho was Member tor Hull, thougli 
destitute of any personal recommendations of 
manner, possessed some talent, with unimllied 
probity, added to indefatigable perseverance 
and labour. His sight which was very defective 
compelled him alw’^ays to wear spectacles. The 
Rockingham Party had not among them a 
more zealous adherent; but in Parliament, the 
intolerable length, when increased by the doll¬ 
ar vof his Speeches, rendei-ed him an abso¬ 
lute nuisance, even to his own friends. His 
rising always operated like a dinner belk One 
day, tihat 1^ had thus wearied out the pattence 
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of his audience; having nearly clearid a very 
fitU {fpuse, which was reduced from three 
hundred, to about eighty persons, half asleep; 
just at a time when he was expected to close, 
he unexpectedly moved that tfie Riot Act 
should be read, as a document necessaiy' to 
elucidate, or to prove, some of his foregoing 
sertions. Burke, who sal close by him, and who 
wishing to speak to the Question under discus- 
'sion, had been bursting with impatience for 
more than an hour and a half; finding himself so 
cruelly disappointed, bounced up, exclaiming, 
« The Riot Act! my dear friend, the Riot 
** Act! to what purpose ! don’t you see that 
“ the mob is already cbmpletely dispersed ?’* 
The sarcastic wit of this remark, in the state 
of the House, which presented only empty 
Benches; encreased by the manner and tone of 
despair, in which Burke uttered it; convulsed 
every ^person present except Hartley, who 
never changed countenance, and insisted on 
the Riot Act being read by one of the Clerks, 


1 have heard the late Earl of Liverpool, 
then Mr. Jenkinson, say, that Hartley having 
risen to speak, about five o’clock, during the 
Session of the year 1779, in the month of Jtine, 
or of July; and it being generally under^od, 
that he would undoubtedly continue a Ibng time 
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on his legs, as he was to conclude with 
making ^ Motion; Mr. Jenkinson profiled of 
the occasion to breathe some country air. He 
walked therefore, from the House, to his re¬ 
sidence in Parliament Street; from whence 
mounting his horse, he rode out to a place 
that he rented, some miles from town. There 
he dined, strolled about, and in the evening 
returned slowly to London. As it was then 
near nine o'clock ; before he went down a 
second time to the House of Commons, he 
dispatched a servant to Mrs. Bennet, the 
Housekeeper, requesting to be informed of 
the names of the principal persons who had 
spoken in the course of the Debate, and like¬ 
wise to know about what hour a Division might 
probably be expected to take place. The 
footman brought b^vek for answer, that Mr. 
Hartley continued still speaking, but, was ex¬ 
pected to close soon ; and that no other j^erson 
had yet risen except himself'. In fact, when 
Mr. Jenkinson entered the House soon after¬ 
wards, Hartley remained exactly in the same 
place and attitude as he was, near five hours 
before } regardless of the general impatience, 
or of the profound repose into which the ma¬ 
jority of his hearers were sunk. However in- 
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credible this Anecdote appears I ha’i^e related 
it without exaggeration. 

' 1 ' 

October.] Autumn produced universal tran¬ 
quillity ; a Peace with Holland, following the 
Treaties made with France, Spain, and Ame¬ 
rica. In India, hostilities had been long 
terminated with the Mharattas; and the death 
of Hyder Ally, the moat formidable enemy with 
whom wc had to contend in the East, which 
took place in December, 1782, enabled us to 
continue the contest \;itli France in that quar¬ 
ter of the world, till the arrival at Madras, of 
the intelligence of a general pacification in 
Europe. I availed myself of a fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, to convey the first information of 
this event to India, and thereby stopped the 
further effusion of blood. Lord Walsingham, 
who had been newly sworn in a Member of 
the Privy Council, in January, 1783, pos¬ 
sessing in virtue of his Office, two “ Extraor- 
“ dinary Gazettes,” gave me one of them; 
which Gazette I forwarded on the 25th of that 
Month, by the common Post overland, through 
Vienna, Constantinople, Aleppo, and Bussora^. 
to a frieltd at Madras. It contained the Pre» 
limmaries of Peace just signed at Paris, be¬ 
tween Great Britain, France, and Spain. The 
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King’s Ministers, as well as the East India 
Company, were equally bound by every prin¬ 
ciple of humanity and policy, to have antici¬ 
pated that Gazette. But, Lord Sydney, then 
Secretary of State for the Department, having 
delayed, on account of the unsettled nature 
of the Administration, which remained 
during many wrecks in a si>ccies of si^pen- 
sion, after Lord Shelbmiie’s resignation to^ 
dispatch the “ Crocodile ” Frigate, with the 
intelligence; and the Court of Directors re¬ 
maining from the same cause equally torpid; 
my letter reached Madras about the middle of 
the following Month of June. Full six weeks 
elapsed subsequent to that time, before any of¬ 
ficial intbrmation, either from the Courtof Ver¬ 
sailles, from the British Government, or from 
the East India House, arrived on the Coast of 
Coromandel. Our position, at the moment 
when my account was received in that Quarter 
of the Globe, might be esteemed most critical, 
as we had formed the Siege of Cuddalore, and 
were under hourly apprehension of a Sally 
being made on the part of the enemy ; whose 
Force within the Walls, far exceeded our own 
Troops stationed in the Trenches before the 
place.' Under these circumstances, Lord Mac¬ 
artney, then Governor of Madras, having dis- 
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patch^ his Secretary, Sir George Stswmton, to 
C^ddalore, with the Gazette which my friend 
had laid before him; Biissy, who commanded 
thd' French Forces, recognized its authen¬ 
ticity* and cdnsented to publish an immediate 
Cessation of* Arms. When the account oi so 
extraordinai^" a fact was received in London 
from MidrasV early in 17S4, together with 
recognition of its’ beneficial results to the 
East India Company; a Member of the 
Court of Directors, who then enjoyed great 
Consideration in Leadenhall Street; impressed 
with a sense of the public Benefits that had ac¬ 
crued from it, evinced a desire of procuring for 
me, as its author, some honorary Mark of the 
Company’s satisfaction or gratitude. But, on 
his mentioning the subject to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, they observed, that to 
thank me for sending out intelligence of the 
conclusion of Peace, must imply a tacit con¬ 
demnation of their own delay in so long with¬ 
holding, or rather, in neglecting to fonvard, 
the information. The business remained there¬ 
fore in oblivion: but I do not the less re¬ 
flect upon iti as one of the indsi gratifying 
acts of my whole Life. 

I^der Ally, who .had raised himself, like 
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Buonaparte, from the rank of a miHtary 
Officer in tlie service of hijs native Prince, th^ 
Rajah or Sovereign of Mysore, to the possession 
of Supreme Power in that Country; was, beyond 
all competition, the greatest man whom India 
had beheld,-since the entry of Nadir Shaw 
into Dehli; or perhaps since the death, of Au- 
rung 2 kibe. It was twice the lot of Hyder, to 
overrun the Carnatic, and to penetrate to 
the Gates of Madras. His first irruption, 
which took place in 1769, may even be said to 
have dictated the Treaty of Peace, concluded 
under the very walls of the City. Governor 
Du Pre, who then presided over the East 
India Company’s affairs on the Coast of 
Coromandel; held more than one interview 
with Hyder, wdiile the Negociations were 
pending, in order to adjust, or to accelerate 
the Conditions. Insensibly, during these per¬ 
sonal conferences, as their mutual distrust and 
distance wore off the Nabob put many questions 
to Du Pre, indicating equally the enlargement 
of his mind, and displaying the easy familiarity 
of his manners. One of the circumstances 
which most'^ excited the English Governor’s 
astonishment, >vas to see that Hyder had no eye¬ 
brows ; nor, indeed, a single hair left on any 
part of hid face. A ma.n constantly attended 
near him, whose sole function and employ^* 
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ment c<m«isted in piling outf with *st pair dt 
nippers^ the firet h^ir that made its appearance 
on the Sultan’s countenance* Hyder perceiv¬ 
ing the surprize which this fket occasioned in 
Du Pr^, said to him, « I observe, tliat you 
“ wonder at my having no Cyo-brows; as 
“ well as at my attention to cause cvA‘y liatr 
“ that appears on my face, to be immediately 
“ erd[dicated. The i^ason I will explain to 
“ you. I am the Nabob of Mysore, and it is 
“ an object of policy witJi me, that my Sub- 
** jects should see no face in my dominions, 
“ resembling the countenance of their Sove- 
“ reign.” Du Pre assured Sir John Mac- 
pherson, to whom he related this Anecdote; 
that he believed Plyder’s j)ractice proved him 
to possess a consummate knowletlgc of huihan 
nature, especially of'his own siibjeKs. “ For,” 
added he, “the impression which the Nabobs 
“ pliysiognoiny made upon myselfi Was not a 
“ little encreased by its singularity.” From 
the universal testimony of all those Europeans 
who bad opportunities of knowing this extra¬ 
ordinary Prince, it is unquestionable that his 
xAanaiers, voice, and deportment, were th? 
most sott and ingratiating to be imagined, 
whenever he wished to please, or adected to be 
gracifius and benign : but he was tOcaribie, 

OiMa ferocious in hia anger, like the Galiph 
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HAraun-Alraschid,' or like Peter the Rrst of 
Russia. He died Of or Cancers, in 

his loiiisi probably, tlfe' consequences of de¬ 
bauchery ; which carried him off before he at¬ 
tained to old age. After a war, which from its 
commencement at^Lexington in 1775, had 
lasted niftar eight years, the world began to 
enjoy repose: but the eflforts made •by the 
Coalition to consolidate their political Power, 
soon produced at home the most violent con¬ 
vulsions, which terminated in their total 
downfall. 


Two great legal characters finished their 
course nearly together, in the Autumn of 
1783. Dunning, in August; and Wallace, in 
November. Both were eminent in their pro¬ 
fession ; but all the intellectual superiority lay 
on the side of the former. Yet fortune had a 
greater share than merit or talents, in elevat¬ 
ing the one to the Peerage, while the other 
failed of attaining to that Eminence. If Lord 
North's Administration had continued two or 
three years longer, and consequently if Lord 
Shelburne had been excluded from Office, their 
destiny might probably have been reversed. 
I have been assured, that a short time before 
I.iord Ashburton's decease, these two distin* 
VOI. II. 
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gmisb^ Lawy^ers theiosalvea by acq* 

den^ in the same hm at Bagshoii the one, on 
hia way down into Devonshire, and the other 
returning from thence to London; both con¬ 
scious that their recovery from the disorders 
under which they laboured, was desperate; 
expressed a strong mutual wish to enjoy a last 
interview vdth each other. For that purpose, 
they were carried into the same apartment, 
laid down on two Sofas nearly opposite, and 
remained for a long time in conversation. 
They then parted, as men who could not 
hope to meet again in this world. By 
Wallace’s decease, Lee became Attorney-Ge¬ 
neral,«and Mansfield was replaced in his 
former situation of Solicitor-Genera}, which 
he had filled under Lord North’s Adminis- 
tration. 


1 passed a considerate part of the Autumn 
with Lord Sackville^ at Drayton in North¬ 
amptonshire. Though in his sixty-eighth 
year, he possessed activity of body, chearful- 
ness of temper, and the perfiipt possession, of 
aU his faculties. Drayton had formerly be¬ 
longed to the Mordaunts, Earls of Peterbo¬ 
rough, from whom it passed ^to the poasesaion 
of iliHBiry, Quke of Noi£)lk, hy* bisumyriage 
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with Lady Mary Mordaudt, under the reign 
of William the Third. He did not h0weii»^ 
long retain it, having been divorced' from the 
Duchess, on account of a criminal connexion 
which she carried on with Sir John Germain: 
and as the Duke had no issue by her, Drayton 
reverted to the lady. The room which hkd 
been occupied by Sir John Germain, when a 
visitor there in the Duke of Norfolk’s timd, 
communicated by a spacious dark closet, with 
a large apartment, then the Duchess’s bed¬ 
chamber. Tliis closet was divided by a 
wooden partition, of about six feet'high, which 
did not however reach to the ceiling. Sir 
John having, through the closet in question, 
gained access to the Duchess’s bed, was one 
day nearly surprised by the Dukc; who, com- 
ing unexpectedly to the door, which he found 
shut and fastened, demanded admittance. 
The lover, thus interrupted, had only time 
to jump out of bed in his shirt, to reach the 
closet, and to mount astride on the partition; 
where he sat, not daring to descend on the 
other side, Mfcause the noise would have 
disclosed the place of his retreat As if to 
ehcrea^ his' apprehensions, the Duchess’s 
li^^og, vthieh lay near'her bed-side, alanhed 
sik^the^aecldent, fi^owed him tb^the-doof'of 
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the closety barking violently all the time. 
The Duke, nevertheless, it seems, did not 
discover him, and he reached his own room 
in safety, after passing some minutes in a 
most perilous, as well as awkward situation. 


Lord Sackville having, as is well known, 
assumed the name of Germain, and having 
inherited the Estate of Drayton, it was natu¬ 
ral to enquire how he came to be called to 
that succession. He has frequently related 
to me the particulars, which 1 shall recount in 
his own words. 


Sir John Germain’t. extraction,” said he, 
which was uncertain, and variously report- 
« ed, has given rise to much discussion. His 
“ reputed father bore Arms, as a private sol- 
“ dier, in tlie guards of William the Second, 

“ Prince of Orange: but his mo^er, who 
<< possessed great personal charms, fkme qlh- 
“ serted to have been that Princess mistress j 
<< and her son was believed to stand in a very 
close degree of consanguiqj|ty to King 
« William the Third. Other circumstances^ 
** confirm this opinion. Sir John Germain 
“ inherited no paternal Coat of Arms; but he 
assumed* or rather used, as bis seal and 
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armorial bearing, a r|d Cross: meaning 
“ thereby probably to imply, that his pre- 
“ tensions ascended higher than his ostensible 
« Birth. Even when, by the provisions of his 
“ widow. Lady Betty Germain's Will, I in- 
“ herited Drayton, on the condition of as- 
“ suming the Name of Germain, no mention 
“ was made of the Arms, as is customary in 
almost all similar cases. King William, 
“ with whom Sir John came over here from 
« Holland, in 1688, unquestionably regarded 
“ him with distinguishing affection, and ad- 
“ vanced him in life. He became a Member 
“ of Parliament, received the honour of 
“ Knighthood; and various pecimiary grants 
or donations to a considerable amount, 
“ were conferred on him by that Prince. 


(( 

<c 

<( 

<c 

♦« 

it 

it 
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“ Sir John Germain, who possessed a very 
hand|^me person, was always a distinguish¬ 
ed favourite of the other sex. His con¬ 
nexion with the Duchess of Norfolk, finally 
procured him this place and Estate, she 
having married him, after obta^ng a 
Divorce from her first husband. They 
lived together several years; but no 
children being left aHve, and the title of 
Peterborough having reverted t6'a collateral 
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f* Qf jbhe Mordaui^ 9he be- 

** jueathed to him, by her will, in the year 
1705, the house and property of Drayton, 
** \(irhich lay entirely in her own disposal. Sir 
John, %ho, though naturalized, and become 
by long residence in this country, in a great 
** degree an Englishman, retained neverthe- 
** less e^any of the habits and particularities 
*f of a native of Holland, attached himself 
much to my mother. She being the daugh- 
** ter of Marshal Colyear, brother to the first 
** Bju*! o£ Portio< 3 ^e» who had entered early 
onto the Dutch service, and who was an old 
friend of Sir John Germain; he always 
(Called her his countrywoman, visited fre- 
quently at my father’s house, and was 
kindy received by the Duke and Duchess 
** of Dorset. Finding himself in possession 
** q£ a ocmsiderable landed property, after the 
M death of his wi^e; and desirous ^ trans- 
<< mitting it to his own descendants, but be- 
f* ing destitute of any naturd connexions, he 
f* meditated to engraft himself on some dis- 
f* tioguished family of this kingdom. For the 
purpose, while resident 3 mtol Wells, on 
aopount of his health, he cast his eyes upon 
^ Igdy Betty Berkeley, a deug^ter of the Earl 
M of whose bis th, character, ai^ ac- 
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** oomplislinicsitd, rendered her every my 
** werthy of lus choice. She was indeed^ 
** many years younger than Sir John; but, 
as she possessed a superior tinderstandihg, 
« added to the most correct deportaient, she 
acquired great influence over him. Having 
been, herself, intimate with the Duchess of 
“ Dorset, the friendship between the two 
<< families became cemented by the alliance. 
“ Sir John Germain had several children by 
“ her, who all died young; and in the even- 
ing of his life, becoming a martyr to the 
** gout, as well as to other diseases, Lady 
“ Betty, assiduously performed every duty 
■“ of an affectionate wife, and of a careful 
nurse, about his person. 


A short time before his decease, wliich 
happened in the year 1718, having called 
« her to his bedside; ‘ Lady Betty,* said he, 
“ ‘ I have made you a very indifferent hus- 
<< band, and particularly of late years, when 
infirmities have rendered' me a burden to 
“ myself: but I shall not be much longer 
“ troublesome to you. I advise you never 
again to marry an old man: but 1 strenu- 
ously exhort you to marry when I am 
» gone, and I will endeavour to put it in 
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your ppwcr. You have fullSled eveiy 
*V<^)igatiou towards me in an exemplary 
** mannerj and X wish to demonstrate my 
« sense of your merits. I have, therefore, 
“ by mj^Will bequeathed you this Estate, 
“ which I received from my first wife; and 
which, as she gave to me, so 1 leave to 
“ you. I hope you will marry, and have 
children to inherit it. But, if‘ events 
“ should determine otherwise, or if you 
“ should not have issue that survive you, 
“ it would give m?, pleasure lo think, that 
Drayton descended after your decease, to 
“ a younger son of my friend, the Duchess 
of Dorset.’ In consequence of this Wish, 
“ expressed by Sir John Germain on his 
“ death-bed, I now enjoy the Estate. Lady 
‘‘ Betty, though young when left a widow, 
“ and though she survived him above fifty 
“ yesu's, never married a second time. Her 
“ friendship for my mother, always conti- 
nued, without diminution j and her respect 
“ for the desire manifested by her husband, 
“ induced her to fulfil his wishes, to the ex- 
elusion of any of her own relations.” 


While writing on this subject, I shall endea* 
vour to throw into one point, some of the nu- 
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merous particulars relative to his own family^ 
which in the course of conversation I heard 
from Lord Sack\alle. They all may be said 
to hold, more or less to English History. In 
order to give them more verity and ^curacy, 
1 shall, as nearly as 1 am able, present them in 
his own words. 

“ The Sackvilles,” said he, “who came 
“ into England with the Conqueror, and who 
“ derived their name from a small village of 
“ Low Normandy, have never branched in 
“ the lapse of more than seven Hundred years. 
“ During the two last Centuries, the family 
“ has produced three distinguished men, of 
“ whom the first was the Lord Treasurer 
“ Biickhurst, whom our great Elizabeth 
“ thought worthy to succeed Lord Burleigh 
“ in that high Office, and whom James the 
“ First created Earl of Dorset. It would 
“ have been fortunate for the Scottish King, 
“ if he had presided longer in the Councils 
“ of the Crown; but he soon followed his 
“ royal Mistress, and made way, after a short 
“ interval, for those favourites, Carr and 
“ Villiers, %ho covered James with disgrace. 
“ His grandson, Edward, Earl of Dorset, 
“ the friend and contemporary of Lord Her* 
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« bert Oierbury, but, better kno^n by 
«< bis Dnd with Lord Bruce, performed an 
eminent part under Charles the First. He 
accompanied that Prince during the civil 
** wars, and fought in most of the actions* 
“ from Edge Hill, down to Naseby. But, 
“ like the virtuous Lord Falkland, he re- 
“ gretted and lamented the very advantages 
« to which he contributed by his sword, 
** Many of his letters, written between 1643 
and 1646, which are preserved among the 
« Dorset Papersdescriptive of the scenes 
“ of havock then acting in every part Of 
** the kingdom, convey a high idea of his 
“ principles. His days were embittered and ab- 
« breviated by his royal Master’s tragical end, 
** which he only survived about three years. 

“ My Ghrandfather, Charles, commonly 
“ cadled the witty Earl of Dorset, died about 
ten years before I was bom, after having 
** survived in a great degree his faculties. 
« He was during his whole life, the patron of 
“ men of genius, and the dupe of women, 
** Bountiful to both, though he inherited not 
« only the paternal Estate" of thef Sackvilles, 
but likewise that of the Cranhelds, Sails of 
<< Middlesex, in right of his mother; yet at 
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«* his decease, nay father, then ei^teen years 
of age, possessed so slender a fortune, that 
** his guardians, when they sent him to travel 
** on the Continent, allowed him only eight 
hundred Pounds a yeai*, for his provision. 
« Charles, Earl of Dorset, married three times j 
“ but only one of these marriages contributed 
either to his honour, or to his felicity. His 
first wife was the celebrated Countess of Fal- 
mouth, well known by her gallantries; the 
“ Miss Bagot of “ Grainmont's Memoirs/* 
“ whom Dry den has designated as ‘a teeming 
widow, but abarren wife.* Happily she left him 
‘‘ no issue; and in his second matrimonial con- 
nexion he consulted not only his inclination, 
« but his judgment, when he gave his hand 
to a daughter of the Earl of Northampton. 
“ He had then nearly attained his fiftieth 
year ; and as he was only twenty-tliree at 
“ the time of Charles the Second’s Restora- 
** tion, the excesses of that dissolute reign, 
in which Lord Dorset led the wa^, liad al- 
“ ready enfeebled his constitution. Strongly 
attached to the principles of civil liberty, 
H he quitted James the Second, when that in- 
** fatuated Prince attempted to introduce 
Papery; and conducted the Princess Anne 
** of Denmark from her fathers Palace at 
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“ Whitehall, to the Coach which waited for 
her in St. James’a Park, in order to convey 
“ her to Nottingham. While crossing over 
from the Palace to the Park, by night, and 
“ in Winter, one of her Royal Highness's 
“ shoes sticking fast in the mud, the accident 
threatened to impede her escape: but Lord 
“ Dorset immediately drawing oif his white 
“ glove, put it on the Princess's foot, and 
“ placed her safely in the Carriage. To King 
“ William, my Grandfather rendered himself 
“ not less accepiable, than he had been to 
“ Charles the Second; and 1 have always* 
“ been assured that it only depended on him- 
“ self, to have been raised to a Dukedom 
“ under William's reign: but his wife's re- 
“ lations, the Comptons, treating the matter, 
“ when he mentioned it to them, with great 
“ indifference, he said, ‘ the Earldom of 
“ Dorset was quite good enough for him.' 
“ In fact, my father only attained to that 
“ Dignity, near thirty years afferwards, under 
** George the First. 

** Extenuated by pleasures and indu]gencie% 
the Earl of Dorset sunk under a premature 
« old age; though not as early as Roches* 
<< ter, Buckingham, and so many others 
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« of his' contemporaries had done, includ- 
“ ing Charles the Second himself; all of 
whom fell victims to their immoderate 
“ pursuit of enjoyments. A few years be- 
“ fore he died, he married a woman named 
“ Roche, of very obscure connexions, who 
“ held him in a sort of captivity down at 
“ Bath, where he expired at about sixty 
“ nine. She suffered few persons to approach 
“ him during his last illness, or rather decay; 
“ and was supposed to have converted his 
“ weakness of mind, to her own objects of 
personal acquisition. He was indeed con- 
“ sidered to be fallen into a state of such 
“ imbecility, as rendered it necessaiy to ap- 
“ point guardians, with a view to prevent his 
‘‘ injuring the family Estate: but the inten- 
tion was nevertheless abandoned. You 
<< have no doubt heard, and it is a fact, that 
“ with a view of ascertaining whether Lord 
“ Dorset continued to be of a sane mind. Prior, 
** whom he had patronized and always regard- 
“ ed with predilection, was sent down to Bath 
“ by the family. Having obtained access to 
“ the Earl, and conversed with him. Prior 
“ made his report in these words. * Lord 
Dorset is certainly greatly declined in his 
understanding; but he driveb so much better 
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sense even ndw, than any odier man can 
talk^ that you must not call me into Court, 
as a witness to prove him an idiot.* 


My father having lost his own mother 
*« when very young, was brought up chiefly 
«* by the Dowager Countess of Northampton, 
“ his grandmother; who being particularly 
“ acceptable to Queen Mary, she commanded 
the Countess always to bring her little 
“ grandson, Lord Buckhurst, to Kensington 
“ Palace, though at that time hardly tour 
“ years of age ; and he was allowed to amuse 
“ himself with a child’s Cart in the Gallery. 
King William, like almost all Dutchmen, 
never failed to attend the tea table every 
“ evening. It happened that Her Majesty 
« having, one afternoon, by his desire, made 
« tea, and waiting for the King’s arrival, who 
was engaged on business in his Cabinet, at 
the other extremity of thte Gallery; the 
boy hearing the Queen express her impa- 
“ tience at the delay, ran away to the doset, 
« dragging after him the Cart« When he ar> 
** rived at the door, he knocked; and the 
« King asking ‘ Who is there?* ‘ Lord Buck,’ 
aniwered he, < And what does Lord Buck 
** vrasti with me?** replied His' Mi^sty. 

II 
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< You must come to tea directly^* S9id he, 

** * the Queen is waiting for you.* King 
** William immediately laid down his pen, 
and opened the door; then taking the child 
in his arms, placed Lord Buckhurst in the 
“ Cart, and seizing the pole, drew them both 
“ along the Gallery, quite to the room in which 
“ were seated the Queen, Lady Northamp* 

** ton, and the company. But, no sooner 
“ had he entered the Apartment, than, ex- 
“ hausted with the efibrt, which had forced 
<< the blood upon his lungs, and being na- 
“ turally asthmatic, he threw himself into a 
** chair, and for some minutes was incapable 
“ of uttering a word, breathing with the ut- 
most diflSculty. The Countess of North- 
“ ampton, shocked at the consequences of 
« her grandson’s indiscretion, which threw 
** the whole Circle into great consternation, 
would have punished him: but the King 
<< interposed in his behalf; and the story is 
** chiefly interesting, because, (as serving to 
** shew how kindly he could behave towards 
a troublesome ohild,) it places that Prince 
in a move amiable point of view, than he is 
** commonly represented in History. Henry 
“ the Fourth of France, when playing wi^ 
** his own chfldren, could not baminani&sted 
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<< more amenity. The Queen being accus- 
tomed to take Lord Buckhurst in her anns, 
** i^nd to caress him when he came to Ken- 
“ sington ; his Nurse, aware of tiie circum- 
“ stance, gave him secretly a written paper, 
“ which she charged him to deliver privately 
to Her Majesty. lie did so, without 
acquainting Lady Northampton, who being 
“ present, would have interposed to prevent 
him: but the Queen insisted on perusing 
“ its contents. It contained a petition drawn 
“ up by the woman, ir favour of her brother, 
“ then dondemned to death for a capital 
“ crime. Queen Mary, touched with the 
incidqpt, laid it before the King, wlio 
“ caused enquiry to be made into the cir- 
“ cumstances of the case, with a view of ex- 
“ tending mercy to the culprit. On exami- 
“ nation, the crime from its magnitude,' not 
“ admitting of pardon, the Q^een, as the only 
« alleviation left in her power to bestow, 

“ gave Lord Buckhurst a purse containing ten 
<< Jacobusses; enjoining him to present it to 
“ his Nurse from herself, with the assurances 
** of heir concern at the impossibility that 
“ existed, of saving her brother’s life.” 

I was born,” continued Lord Sackville, 
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** in the year 1716, in the Haymarket, where 
** my father then resided; and received my 
name from George the First, who was my 
** godfather, having honoured the ceremony 
** of my baptism by his personal presence. 

One of the earliest circumstances which 
** made an impression on my mind, was that 
of being carried, at five years of age, by the 
servants, to the gate of St. James’s Palace, 
in order to see the great Duke of Marl- 
“ borough, as he came out of Court. He 
“ was then in a state of caducity; but still 
retained the vestiges of a most graceful 
figure, though he was obliged to be sup- 
“ ported by a servant on each side, while the 
** tears ran down his cheeks, just as he is 
** drawn by Dr. Johnson. The populace 
** cheered him, while passing through the 
“ crowd to enter his carriage. I have however 
“ heard my father say, that the Duke of 
** Marlborough by no means fell into irreco* 
verable or settled Dotage, as we commonly 
** suppose; but manifested at times a sound 
understanding, till within a very short pe- 
riod of his Decease; occasionally attending 
** the privy Council, and sometimes speaking 
** in his official capadty, on points of business, 
with his former ability. 
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“ No man manifested greater zeal than my 
“ father, for the succession in the House of 
‘‘ Brunswic. After Queen Anne’s death in 
1714, he was sent to Hanover, returned with 
“ the new King from Keren Hausen to Eng- 
“ land in September, and had the honour to 
“ accompany George the First, in the Coach 
« which conveyed him on his landing, from 
Greenwich to London. Thirty-three years 
“ before, he had been a suitor for the hand of* 
“ the Queen, whom he then succeeded; having 
“ come over with that view from Germany to 
“ this country in 1681, by permission of his 
father, Ernest Augustus; but ftie proposi- 
‘‘ tion failed of success. On his return, 
riding a common post horse from London 
to Gravesend, where he took shipping for 
‘‘ Holland, the horse and the road being 
“ equally bad, he got a severe fall, and arriv- 
ed at Gravesend covered with mud. The 
“ King, who related this circumstance to 
“ Lord Dorset, as they came up together in 
“ tlie Coach, recognised and pointed out the 
“ spot where the misadventure befel him. 

“ When the intelligence of his decease, 
which took place near Osnabtugh, in the 
“ end of July, 1727, arrived in London ^ the 
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Cabinet having imtnediatcly met, tliought 
^ proper to dispatch the Duke of Dorset with 
“ the news, to the Prince of Wales. He then 
“ resided at Kew, in a state of great aliena- 
“ tion from the King; the two Courts main- 
** taining no communication. Some little 
“ time being indispensable to enable my father 
** to appear in a suitable ‘manner before the 
« new Monarch, he sent forward the Duchess 
his wife, in order to announce the event. 
“ She arrived at Kew, just as the Prince, 
“ according to his invariable custom, having 
“ undressed himself after dinner, had lain 
down in bed. The Duchess having demanded 
permission to see him immediately, on bu- 
“ siness of the greatest importance, the ser- 
** vants acquainted the Princess of Wales 
« with her arrival; and the Duchess, without 
a moment’s hesitation, informed her Jbat 
George the First lay dead at Osnabrugli; 
“ that the Cabinet had ordered her husband 
to be the bearer of the intelligence to his 
** successor, and that the Duke would follow 
** her in a short time. She added, that not 
“ a moment should be lost in communicating 
so great an event to the Prince, as the Mi- 
nisters wished him to come up to London 
that evening, in ordef to summon a Privy 
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Councili issue a Proclamation, and take 
other requisite measures at the commence- 
ment of a new Reign. 

** To the propriety of all these measures, 
the Princess assented; but at the same time 
« informed the Duchess, that she could not 
venture to go into her husband’s room, as 
** he had only just taken off his cloaths, and 
** composed himself to Sleep. ‘ Besides,’ 
added she, ‘ the Prince will not give credit 
to the intelligence; but will exclaim that 
“ it is a trick, designed for the purpose of 
“ exposing him.’ The Duchess continuing 
“ nevertheless to remonstrate with Her Royal 
Highness, on the injurious consequences of 
** losing time; and adding, that the Duke of 
** Dorset would expect to find the Prince not 
only apprized of it, but ready to accompany 
“ him to Loudon; the Princess of Wales took 
<< off her shoes, opened the Chamber door soft- 
ly, and advanced up to the Bed-side, while 
my Mother remained at the threshold, till she 
should be allowed to enter the Apartment. 
** As soon as the Princess came near the Bed, 
a voice from under the cloaths cried out in 
“ German, ‘ Waft is das ?’ ‘ I am come, Sir,^ 
answered she, < to announce to you the 
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** death of the King, i^hieh has taken place 
“ in Germany.* ‘ That is one damned lye, 

“ one damned trick von my father,’ returned 
“ the Prince, ‘ I do not believe one word of 
“ it.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the Princess, ‘ it is most 
“ certain. The Duchess of Dorset has just 
brought the intelligence, and the Duke will 
“ be here immediately. The Ministers hope 
“ that you will repair to town this evening, 
“ as your presence there is indispensable.* 

“ Her Royal Highness then threw herself on 
“ her knees, to kiss the new King’s hand; 

and beckoning to the Diicliess of Dorset 
“ to advance, she came in likewise, knelt 
“ down, and assured him of the indisputable 
“ truth of his father’s Decease. Convinced at 
“ length of the fact, he consented to get up 
and dress himself. The Duke of Dorset 
“ ai'riving in his Coach and six, almost immedi- 
“ ately afterwards, George the Second quitted 
“ Kew the same evening, for London.” I 
return to the progress of public affairs. 

November.] When we reflect on the manner 
in which Fox had attained to Power; as \rell 
as on the long, though ineffectual Resistance 
made by the King; followed by his sullen 
Resignation under a Yoke which he found h 
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impossible to i^de, or to throw o$'j *—when 
we consider these Fact^ it cannot excite Siir> 
pri^e, that Fox should meditate the Means of 
confirming and perpetuating his precarious 
tenure of Office. He felt himself’personally 
odious to the Sovereign, f\rhpm he bad too 
deeply offended, easily to obtain Forgiveness. 
From that Quarter therefore, he wed knew 
that he might be undermined or subverted ; 
but he could not hope to receive a cordial 
Support. Unfortunately, he had likewise re¬ 
cently lost in a very considerable Degree, the 
Confidence and 4 -ttachmcnt oi' the People. 
So long as the American War lasted, he re¬ 
tained, in Defiance of his private Irregulari¬ 
ties, their ardent Afiection. Of this Senti¬ 
ment, they gave him many Proofs} particu¬ 
larly aftei* his Duel with Mr. Adam, when the 
Wound which he received, exciting Appre¬ 
hensions for his Life, the Populace surrounded 
his Lodgings, with Testimonies of clamorous 
Anxiety, as well as of corresponding Resent¬ 
ment against his ministerial and personal Op¬ 
ponents. 

Since that Time, the Inhabitants of West¬ 
minster manifesting the same Paitiality, had 
elected him one of their Representatives in 
Parliament; a Situation which enabled him 
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not only to defend their Liberties in tlie 
House of Commons ; but, conferred likewise 
the Means of convoking, haranguing, and 
propelling them in tumultuary Assemblies, 
convened in Westminster Hall. To a Man 
of Fox’s Energy and Talents, this additional 
Facility of thus presiding in a species of Mob, 
at the very Door of the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament, as well as at a very inconsiderable 
Distance from the royal Residence, doubled 
liis Consequence 5 and might be said to ren¬ 
der him a Tribune of the People, in the most 
literal sense of the Word, nearly as that Office 
was exercised in ancient Rome, previous to 
the Subversion of tlie Common-wealth. Nor 
had his Popularity suffered at all in the ge¬ 
neral Estimation, by his Acceptance of Office 
under Lord Rockingham; though the Fallacy 
and Delusion of many of his Promises or 
Assertions had become sufficiently manifest, 
even during his short Stay in the Cabinet, 
under that Administration, On the Motives, 
and on the Propriety or Necessity of his 
Resignation, after Lord Shelburne’s Elevation 
to the Head of the Treasury, Mankind seemed 
indeed divided; some apjilauding it, as an 
Act of magnanimous public Virtue and Self- 
Devotion ; while others beheld in it only 
personal Rivality, Enmity, and Resentment. 
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But, relative to his Junction with his pre¬ 
sent Colleague Lord North, the Suffrages of 
the World, from the hipest down to the 
lowest dlsses, united to reprobate it in a 
grater, or in a less Degree. And I have 
always thought that Fox himself, in his 
Impatience to regain Office, miscalculated, 
or did not sufficiently appreciate the Oper¬ 
ation on the public Mind, of his Conduct, 
in thus taking to his Bosom in March, 1783, 
the very Minister, on whose Head, in March, 
1782, he had invoked the utmost Vengeance 
of an offiended and ruined Nation. Some 
longer interval of Time was required to re¬ 
concile Men to such an apparent Dereliction 
of Principle, and total Sacrifice of Decorum, 
at the shrine of Ambition. Here the Trans- 
mutation had been so rapid, as not only to 
shock the most ordinary Understanding; but 
even to impress with secret Concern or Dis¬ 
gust, many of those who, nevertheless, af¬ 
fected to justify, and to support the Measure. 
Pope says, 

Lust, through some certain Strainers well refin’d, 
^ Is gentle Love, and diarms all Female kind.” 


But it must pass through those Refiners, 
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and leave its Dross behind, or conceal it, 
before Love can charm, or challenge Respect* 

I have heard Cdonel Macalister, late Gover¬ 
nor of the island of Penang in the EM Indies, 
frequently assert, that there existed in the 
Town of that Colony, a Receptacle or Space 
of Ground, surrounded by walls, into which 
was commonly thrown every species of cor¬ 
rupted and putrihed Substance. In a hot 
Climate, tlie process from Dissolution to Re¬ 
vivification, we know, is very quick. Mag¬ 
gots in immense numbers, of a prodigious 
Size, were speedily generated or produced 
from this Filth; which the Chinese Inhabi¬ 
tants of tile Settlement, who possessed no 
Means of regular Subsistence, and who there¬ 
fore, were not fastidious about their Diet, 
used to collect with Rakes, from off the 
Heaps of Carcases, and to devour imme¬ 
diately, after frying them in Ghee, or melted 
Butter. Colonel Macalister indeed added, 
that the Chinese who used such Aliments, 
became subject to cutaneous and leprous Dis¬ 
eases of the most inveterate Kind. We per¬ 
ceive however, that all animal and vegetable 
Substances perpetually change their Forms; 
and disgusting as this Recital may be, that 
^Sentiment only arises from the Rapidity of 
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the Metamorphosis. Precisely of the same 
Kind, in a political Sense, appeared tlie Coali¬ 
tion beween Lord North and Fox; a Transform¬ 
ation, which being consummated in the Space 
of a few Hours, was then imposed upon the 
House of Commons and the Nation. But, 
the English, indignant at such a compact, 
rejected in general with Abhorrence, the 
Dish served up to them, and dismissed the 
State Cooks who had prepared it for the 
Country. 

Well aware as Fox was therefore, tliat 
though he had a second time forced his way 
into high Employment, yet that he neither 
enjoyed the favor of the Crown, nor any 
longer possessed the affection of the people 
in general; it was natural he should look to 
some (itlier Quarter, for permanent support. 
In the two Mouses of Parliament, where he 
' Commanded a decided majority, he beheld the 
foundation on which he might construct a 
Citadel, unassailable, as he conceived, either 
by the Sovereign, or by tlie Nation. Indiiij 
which presented the materials for his edifice, 
^eeined to invite his exertions to re-model that 
vast Empire, convulsed and half subverted by 
internal discord or corruption, added to ex- 
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ternal^l^ostilities. Burke, whose friend or re-? 
lation of the same name, William Burke, was 
already stationed in the East, as Agent with 
the Rajah of Tanjore ; and who had, himself, 
taken a most active part in all the Parliamen¬ 
tary Discussions arising out of the Reports of 
the Secret and Select Committees, during the 
two preceding Sessions; aspired with equal 
ardor, to second Fox in this great under¬ 
taking. It had even been announced from 
the Throne, when the King terminated the 
silting of Parliament, in the preceding month 
of July, that India would form the first object 
of their Deliberations, on their again meeting 
for business. 


During the course of the Autumn, Fox 
and Burke therefore drew up, and pre¬ 
pared the memorable Bill, wliich it w^as in¬ 
tended to intyoduce, as soon as the Session 
should commence in November. They com¬ 
municated all the heads and outlines of it 
to Lord North; wdth whom, indeed, as being 
in his Department, the Measure ought strictly 
to have originated: but, who was induced 
in this instance, as in many other cases, to 
allow the superior energies of his Colleague, 
added to the superior information possessed 
by Burke on the subject, to supplant, and in 
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some measure to supercede him in his offi¬ 
cii iunctions. The Bill, thus far organized, 
and having been approved in the Cabinet, 
was then submitted to the King, for his 
penisal and sanction; accompanied with 
becoming expressions of the wish and desire 
entertained Hy Ministers, to accommodate it to 
His Majesty’s ideas upon every point, before 
it should be brought into Parliament. Un¬ 
able of himself, without some assistance, to 
form a competent judgment upon its com¬ 
plicated provisions, operation, and general 
results, it .was understood and believed that 
the King had early thought proper to lay it 
confidentially before Lord Thurlow ^ desiring 
at the same time to know his legal opinion re¬ 
specting its nature. Common rumour added, 
that the opinion delivered by Lord Thurlow, 
represented it as calculated to render Ministers 
independent of the Crown, and as containing 
many Clauses injurious to, or nearly subversive 
of the British Constitution itself; but that His 
Majesty was advised to wait for its more com¬ 
plete developement, before he expressed any 
disapprobation, or attempted any resistance. 
Such might be considered the general state 
and aspect of things in the* first days of No¬ 
vember, when a cunous incident which un¬ 
expectedly took place at St. James’s, and 
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which excited no little speculation, seemed 
to shew that the ground on which the Minis* 
try stood, was hollow and treacherous. 


Sir Eyre Coote, who long commanded the 
armies of the East India Company, on the 
Coast of Coromandel, with distinguished re¬ 
putation j after repulsing Hyder Ally, and 
rescuing the Carnatic, expired at Madras, 
worn out and extenuated by disease, on the 
26th of April, 1783; having survived his An¬ 
tagonist Hyder, scarcely five months. The 
intelligence of his Decease, which was trans¬ 
mitted overland, reached Leadenhall Street,, 
early in November. No sooner had it been 
communicated to Fox, than he immediately 
destined the Riband of the Order of the 
Bathy which became vacant on Sir Eyre’s 
death, for one of his intimate friends, Mr. 
Bielby 'Fhompson. This Gentleman, who 
possessed a very fine Estate in Yorkshire, at 
Wetherby Grange, near the town of that 
name, sat at the time in Parliament, for 
Thirske in the County of York. Fox, after 
conferring on the subject with the Duke of 
Portland and Lord North, whom he acquaint¬ 
ed with his intentions, repaired to St. James’s | 
where having gone into the Closet, he an- 
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nounced to the King the event that had takefi 
place in India* He then mentioned 'Mr. 
Thompson, as the person whom he wished, 
on the part of Ministers, to recommend for 
the vacant Riband; and His Majesty in an¬ 
swer, seems to have ex})ressed that species 
of acquiescence, more probably tacit, than 
couched in precise words, which the Secre¬ 
tary interpreted, whether judiciously or not, 
to constitute full compliance. Without wait¬ 
ing therefore, for any moi*e> explicit declara¬ 
tion from the King on the subject, as pru¬ 
dence seemed to dictate, Fox informed Mr. 
Thompson, of his having received the royal 
assent, and added that the Investiture would 
take place at the next Levee. Directions 
were accordingly issued to Norroy King of 
Arms, and the proper officers belonging to 
the Heralds^ College, to attend at St. James's 
for the purpose. The circumstance being 
publickly known, Mr. Thompson was felici¬ 
tated by anticipation, oh the honour destined 
for him : but the sequel proved that Fox had 
either miscalculated or misunderstood, the 
whole transaction. 

j i ^ 

; On the day fixed. His Majesty went to St. 
Jatnes’s at the usual liour, to prepsu:^ for the 
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Levee. After he had finished dressing, he 
sent out the Groom of the Bed Chamber in 
waiting, as was his frequent custom, to bring 
him information relative to the number of 
persons who were arrrived. Tlie Gentleman re¬ 
turning, acquainted the King, that besides a 
great croud come to attend the Levee, theGffi- 
cers of the Bath stood likewise without, ready 
for the Investiture. With some surprize marked 
in his countenance, the King asked, what In¬ 
vestiture he meant ? To which question he 
replied, not without hesitation, that he un¬ 
derstood it was intended to confer the Or¬ 
der of the Bath on Mr. Bielby Thompson, 
who was there in person for that express pur¬ 
pose. His Majesty made no answ^er ; and 
immediately afterwards, the Duke of Portland 
entering, went into the Closet. In the course 
of his Audience, the King observed to him 
that no official account having been as yet re¬ 
ceived from India, of Sir Eyre Coote’s death; 
however authentic the information of that 
event, transmitted from Madras, might prove; 
and his Riband, together with the other In¬ 
signia of the Order, not having been hitherto 
delivered back to himself; he apprehended it 
iiifonnai to ftd up the vacancy, tiU those points 
were piteviously ascertained and ex^uted. 
The Duke, taken by suiprize, after attempting 
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respectfully to bring His M^’esty to another 
way of thinking, withdrew ; and finding Mr* 
Fox in the next room, .coramimicated to him 
this most unexpected and mortifying piece of 
information. 


The Secretary, equally astonished, in¬ 
stantly went in, when a long conversation 
took place between him and the Sove¬ 
reign. In its progress, Fox stated that hav¬ 
ing, some days preceding, laid the business 
before His Majesty; and conceiving that he 
had obtained his royal approbation and consent 
to confer on Mr. Thompson the vacant Red 
Riband, it had been so signified to that gen¬ 
tleman ; who, together with the proper Of¬ 
ficers, were tlien without, in readiness for the 
Ceremony. He added, that no possible doubt 
could be entertained of Sir Eyre^f Coote’s 
death; and that a disappointment, after the 
preparations and publicity of the affair, could 
not fail to be attended with very unpleasant 
consequences to Administration in the general 
opinion. To all these arguments and expos¬ 
tulations, the King, after alle 4 ging his own 
reasons, remained indexible. Fox therefore 
quitting the Closet, returned to hit Col¬ 
leagues, various of whom, assembled in' the 
outer room, were waiting under considersdile 
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anxiefy, and imparted to them the result of 
his Audience, Kb little confusion ensued 
among them, Mr, Thompson, apprized of 
the fact, returned home. The officers of the 
Bathy ordered to withdraw, were acquainted 
that the Ceremony expected, would not take 
place on that day. Every person present, 
formed his own comments or conjectures, re¬ 
specting the scene which had just passed; and 
the old Courtiers did not fail to draw infer¬ 
ences from it, highly adverse to Ministers. 
It was obvious that the King, who felt no dis¬ 
position to oblige them, had got possession of 
the advantage ground in the contest; whereas 
Fox^ad acted with some degree of indiscre¬ 
tion, in presuming upon an assent, rather 
implied or assumed, than unequivocally ex¬ 
pressed. Many men considered the whole 
proceeding as concerted, and the result of 
deeper causes than were apparent to common 
observers. By exposing the Administration 
to ridicule, as well as to mortihcation, it un¬ 
questionably served to prepare the public 
mind, for some approaching convulsion or 
alteration in the government. 

If the busnesB of Sir Eyre Coote’s RibanA 
was att^ed with these unpleasant results to 
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the Ministry, tlicy received on the other 
hand, just at this time, a prodigious acces¬ 
sion of strength and consideratioil from the 
avowed junction of the Prince of Wales; who 
having attained his twenty-first year in the 
preceding month of August, had recently 
established his Court and residence at Carlton 
Hoase. Nature had bewStowed uncommon 
Graces on his figure and person. Convivial, 
as well as social in his temper, destitute of all 
reserve, and affable evTu to familiarity in his 
reception of every person wlio iiad the honor 
to approach iiiin; he presented in these re¬ 
spects, a contrast to the shy, correct, and 
distant manners of the King his father. ^En¬ 
dowed with all the aptitudes to profit of in- 
sti'uction, his mind h^ been cultivated with 
great care 5 and he was probably the only 
Prince in Europe, Heir to a powerful Mo¬ 
narchy, competent to peruse the Greek, as 
well as the Roman Poets and Historians, in 
their own language. Humane and compas¬ 
sionate, his purse was open to every appli¬ 
cation of distress; nor was;rit ever shut 
against Genius or Merit Even if these virtues 
were mingled with alloy, yet his facility, his 
of* pleasure, and his inattenticxr.^to Eco¬ 
nomy, aU mi^t derive some Apobgy fwm 
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his yoath, and the Elevation on which he 
stood ^ circumstances that necessarily exposed 
him to great, as well as corresponding ternp^ 
tations of every kind. 

Nor ought we, if we candidly examine the 
subject, to feel either surprize, or any degree 
of moral disapprobation, at the predilection 
and preference which he had imbibed, and 
which he openly manifested for an Adminis¬ 
tration, odious to his father. When he looked 
back on the twenty-three years of George 
the Third’s Reign, he beheld little matter of 
admiration, though ample reason for regret. 
At the peace of 1763, Lord Bute had sacri- 
hced or restored to France and Spain, almost 
all the acquisitions of Pitt. Wilkes and 
** Junius,” aided by Churchill and Mason, 
had covered with Opprobrium or with Ridicule 
the Ministers employed between the Treaty 
of Fontainbleau, and the commencement of 
the American War: nor had the Sovereign 
himself escaped their severe animadversions 
on his personal conduct and government. In 
the gulf of the American contest, the trea¬ 
sures of England had been expended, her Navy 
disgraced, her commerce nearly destroyed, 
Jher public Inirthens accumulated, her national 
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Debt immensely augmented, her Armies de¬ 
feated or made prisoners, and we had finally 
lost a vast Empire beyond the Atlantic. 
Precisely as this calamitous Consummation 
took place, the Prince of Wales, emerging 
from the restraint under which he had been 
hitherto held, made his appearance on the 
theatre of public life, and emancipated him¬ 
self from parental superintendance or controuL 
It was not merely natural, but almost un¬ 
avoidable, that he should view those events 
through the Optics and representations of Fox 
and Burke, rather than through any other 
medium. Neither George the Second, nor 
Frederick his son, could plead the same Apo¬ 
logy, or exhibit such causes to justify enlist¬ 
ing, as they respectively did, under the party 
adverse to the measures of the Crown. Fox 
and his Friends, who well knew how to im¬ 
prove these favourable circumstances, con¬ 
trived to efiect a deep, as well as a perma¬ 
nent impression on the afiections, no less than 
on the understanding, of the Heir Apparent. 

I ith November.] The Session of Parliament 
now commenced; a Session rendered memo¬ 
rable beyond any other of the long Reign of 
George the Third, by the magnitude, singu- 
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larity, and importance of its events. A species 
of ostensible unanimity, like the Calm that 
precedes die Storm, characterized its open¬ 
ing ; Mr. Pitt concurring in tlie Address to 
the Throne moved by Aclministration, for ap¬ 
proving the definitive Treaties concluded with 
France, Spain, and America: though he did 
not fail to remark witli indignant asperity, 
on die inconsistence of thanking die Crown 
for merely consummating the very work, of 
which lie and his Colleagues had laid all the 
foundadons, in consecpiencc of which national 
benefit, they had been driven from Office. 
Fox, with mucli ingenuity, endeavoured to 
demonstrate to the House, that the definitive 
Treaties, far irom being servile transcripts of 
the Preliminaries, were on the contrary mate¬ 
rially altcretl in favour of this Country. And 
with a view to prove his assertion, he particu¬ 
larized three Articles, on each of which, as he 
asserted, important Ameliorations had taken 
place. These were relative to the condition 
of the British inhabitants of the Island of To¬ 
bago ; an accurate definition of the Geogra¬ 
phical limits within which the Gum Trade on 
the coast of Africa might in future be carried 
on; and lastly, the precise Boundaries affixed 
to the possessions of our Allies in the East 
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Indies. I ownhowever, that the aggregate merit 
of these concessions, or rather alterations, did 
not appear to me entitled to much Encomium. 
They seemed to be rather inaccuracies or inad¬ 
vertencies, which every Administration must 
equally have perceived and remedied, alter the 
Lapse of a few months. 

Pitt made no answer to the Secretary of 
State's Speech; in the progress of which 
he had announced his intention of bring¬ 
ing forward almost immediately, his plan 
for the new government of India. But 
Governor Johnstone, with the warmth, not 
to say violence, which characterized every 
sentiment that usually fell from his lips, 
claimed for Mr. Hastings all the merit of 
expelling Tippoo Sultan from the Carnatic, 
as well as of effecting a Treaty of peace 
with the Mharatta Empire: Services which, 
if they were justly due to the ability or wis¬ 
dom of the Governor General, might have 
challenged higher testimonies of national or 
parliamentary approbation, than Fox'a im¬ 
provements contained in the definitive Treaty 
made with France. Johnstone concluded by 
warning the Ministers not to enforce any 
plans for the Administration of India, with- 
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out previously consulting the persons, who^ 
from local knowledge and experience, knew 
the remedies most applicable to the disorders 
of those remote and valuable Possessions. The 
Treasury Bench observed a profound silence, 
and the House soon afterwards broke up ; all 
men looking forward with anxiety to the great 
Measure niw announced from official autho¬ 
rity, and of which the leading features were 
already known to be of the most vigorous, as 
well as affirmative nature. The celebrated 
“ East India Bill” followed, after the inter¬ 
val of a few days. It was natural to suppose 
that Ix)rd North, within whose Department 
lay all regulation of our concerns in that 
quarter of the Globe, would of course open 
the Measure to the House. But, instead of so 
doing, he absented himself on account of in¬ 
disposition, leaving Fox to perform the task; 
a line of conduct, which, whether it arose 
from real necessity, or wliether it was pre¬ 
concerted, operated veiy disadvantagoously 
on the minds of many individuals attached 
to Lord North, wdio had hitherto supported 
the Coalition. They beheld themselves in 
fact, completely abandoned by their antient 
Leader, who seemed to have delivered up 
himselfi his follow'ers, his Sovereign, and his 
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political principles, to the uncontroled domi¬ 
nion of his new Associates, Fox and Burke* 

It is no longer possible, after tlie lapse of 
above thirty years, to deceive either ourselves 
or mankind, relative to the nature, provisions^ 
and effects of the Bill in question* Its most 
determined enemies cannot disput#the energy, 
vigor, and decision, wliich breathed through 
every Clause j nor will candid men refuse to 
allow the beneficial tendency of many of its. 
regulations* But, neither can the friends of‘ 
Fox, however they may idolize his memory, 
deny the unwarrantable spirit of’ ambition, 
rapacity, and confiscation, by which it was- 
equally distinguished* The instant seizure of 
all the effects, papers, and possessions of a 
great cliartered Company j the total extinc¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors, who had so 
long conducted its affairs; and the substi¬ 
tution of two new Boards, named by the 
Ministry, tlirough tlie mcdiiun of Parlia¬ 
ment, for the future Government of India f 
— these measures, however tlieir neces¬ 
sity might apparently be made out, seemed 
ratlicr revolutionary subversions of property 
by arbitrary authority, than suited to the 
mild, moderate, and equitable spirit of the 
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British Constitution. Other features of the 
Bill, appeared still more open to objection, 
since they evidently vested in Administra¬ 
tion, and therefore in Fox, as the Ministerial 
Leader, a power independant of the Sovereign. 
Such, in particular, might be esteemed the 
Clause,which extended the duration of‘the Act, 
to four years ; a term exceeding the possible 
period to whicli the existence of the House of 
Commonsthen sitting, could be protracted, they 
having already entered on their fourth Session. 

Many other regulations, growing out of, or 
connected with the measure, excited just 
alarm. Even in the selection of the Seven 
Commissioners, who were to be appointed for 
tlie future Administration of the East India 
Compaii} *s taliairs at liomc and abroad. Fox’s 
ascendant over his Colleague was clearly 
defined: Lord Fitzwilliaiii, as the personal 
representative of the deceased Marquis of 
Rockingham, being placed at the head of 
the Board; while Mr. Frederick Montagu, 
another most respectable adherent of the 
same political Party, stood second in the list. 
Colonel North, Lord Viscount Lewisham, 
and Sir Gilbert Elliot, the three next Com¬ 
missioners, represented Lord North’s interest 
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and cofinexi6ns. But, in order to secure *nt 
once the majority of voices, together with 
the efficient controul of the Board itself. Sir 
Henry FJetcher, and Mr. Robert Gregory, 
were added to the’ Members. Both these last 
named Gentlemen, well known for their devoted 
attachment to Fox, and possessing Seats in the 
House of Commons; having likewise in 
their' own persons, recently and repeatetlly 
tilled the highest situations in the East India 
Direction ; it was obvious, must be resorted 
to as guides, on account of their local know¬ 
ledge and experience in the Company’s con- 
cerns. No measures could have been more 
ably concerted, for bringing under Ministe*- 
rial influence, and for permanently retaining 
under their subjection, the immense patron¬ 
age, and all the sources of power, or of emo¬ 
lument, connected with India: while, on the 
other hand, it was well understood that the 
ffirst Employments, civil and military, from 
the post of Governor General of Bengal, or 
Commander in Chief at Calcutta, down to the 
Seats in Council at Madras and at Bombay, 
were already promised or filled up, principal¬ 
ly with Members of Parliament, 'distinguished 
fw 5their adherence to Administration. The 
names of the individuals destined for these 
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high situations^ became circulated in every 
company; and as many of them were better 
known among the Club at Brookes’s, than in 
Leadenhall Street; the consciousness of all 
India being speedily subjected to their rapa¬ 
cious hands, by no means tended to reconcile, 
or to tranquillize the public mind. 

December.] Fox himself gave indeed the 
strongest indication of his own apprehensions, 
from the operation of time, or from the inter¬ 
position of delay, by the haste, not to say the 
precipitation, with which he propelled the Bill 
through the House of Commons. Notwith¬ 
standing the Opposition given to it in every 
stage, by Mr. Pitt and his friends; in de¬ 
fiance of petitions presented from the Pro¬ 
prietors, as well as from the Directors, of the 
East India Company; and equally contrary 
to the general sentiment of the Capital, no 
less than the almost unanimous voice (f 
the Nation, which soon began to manifest 
itself; he pushed forward the measure with 
indecent ardor. Scarcely three Weeks 
elapsed, from the time of his moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill, on the i8th of 
November, to his appearance at the Bar of 
the House of Peers, on the 9th of December; 
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wlien he presented it in person, “ magna co- 
“ nutante Caterva,** after its having passed 
the House of Commons. An ordinary Turn¬ 
pike, C^nal,. or Enclosure Bill, if opposed in 
its principles or progress, might have taken 
longer time, than did tliia gigantic experi¬ 
ment to render Administration in some mear 
sure independant of the Crown, and of the 
People. Yet, so well had the Secretaiy me¬ 
ditated his plan, such was the parliamen¬ 
tary strength possessed by the “ Coalition,*' 
and such the ascendancy of Fox over the 
Lower House, that upon every Division, he 
carried the Question by a vast superiority of 
numbers, generally exceeding the proportion 
.of two to one. On the Question of going 
into the Committee, which took place on the 
.first of December, when 217 voted with Go¬ 
vernment, and only 103 against them; 1 
quitted Lord North, whom 1 had commonly 
^supported up to that time, and joined the 
Minority: conceiving it to be, upon every 
view of the subject, improper longer to ad¬ 
here to a Minister, who seemed to have for¬ 
saken himself. 

Tl>e consternation which Fox's Bill occasioned 
jin Leadenhall Street, among that description of 
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men against whom its Provisions were known 
to be peculiarly levelled, was commonly, though 
erroneously, said to have proved fatal to Sir 
William James, who died very suddenly, just 
at this time. It is however true that he was 
siezed with an indisposition, while in the 
House of Commons, during the progress of 
the East India Bill, which compelled him in¬ 
stantly to return home; but he recovered in a 
certain degree the attack, though he never af¬ 
terwards quitted his own House. His death 
took place instantaneously, during the per¬ 
formance of the Ceremony of his only daugh¬ 
ter's Marriage with the late Lord Ranclitl; 
then Mr. Boothby Parkyns. I knew Sir Wil¬ 
liam James with great intimacy, and discussed 
witli him, the probable results of the East In¬ 
dia Measure, during the short interval which 
elapsed between his first seizure, and the day 
of his decease, at his Residence iii Gefrard 
Street, Soho. His Origin was so obscure, as 
almost to baffle enquiry, and he had derived 
no advantage from Education; but he posi- 
sessed strong natural Abilities, aided by a 
knowledge of Mankind. Having been sent 
out early in life, to Bombay, in the East 
India Company's Naval Service, he there 
distinguishedihimself, by, commanding fte 
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memorable Expedition undertaken against 
Anglia the Pirate; when we made our* 
selves masters of Fort Geriah, his principal 
Establishment on the Coast of the Concan. 
Returning to his native country after this suc¬ 
cessful Enterprize, by which he acquired not 
only some Fortune, but considerable Reputa¬ 
tion ; he rose to the first Employments at the 
India House, as a Member of the Court of 
Directors; sat in successive Parliaments; was 
elevated by the friendsliip of the late Earl of 
Sandwich, when First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to the Baronetage; and had been elected 
Deputy Master of the Trinity House, in the 
preceding Month of June, when Lord Keppel 
was chosen Master of that Coi'poration. Those 
persons who asserted that Fox’s Bill killed him, 
seem to have forgotten that he had nearly at¬ 
tained his Seventieth year, when he expired. 
As his dissolution took place on the x6th of 
December, he haxl not the satisfaction to wit¬ 
ness the Rejection of that obnoxious Measure, 
by the House of Peers, which happened on the 
following day. 

Never, probably, was so great a portion of 
intdlect brought to bear upon (me point or 
Aibject, in so short a space of time, as the 
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House of Commons exhibited between tiie 
opening,of the East India Bill, and its trium¬ 
phant Arrival in the Upper House of Parlia¬ 
ment* All the sources of Argument, De¬ 
clamation, Wit, and Pathos, were successively 
touched by master hands. Every species ol 
information enlightened the object under dis¬ 
cussion ; nor was any weapon of Sophistry, 
Humour, or even severe Invective, left un¬ 
tried, which might operate on the under¬ 
standing, passions, and feelings of the Au¬ 
dience. The salient points of Debate were so 
many, so striking, and so animated, as to defy 
tlie powers of memoiy; leaving on the hearer's 
mind, only a coniused recollection of their 
beauty, delicacy, or severity. History, an- 
tieut and modern. Poetry, Scripture, all were 
successiv ely pressed into the service, or ren¬ 
dered subservient to tlie purposes of tlie con¬ 
tending parties. Will it be believed that the 
** Apocalypse*' of* St. John furnished images* 
which, by a slight effort of imagination* or by 
an immaterial deviation frcmi the original Text, 
were made to typify Fox, under the form 
of “ the Beast that rose up out of the Sea, 
liaving seven Heads ?** Their. application to 
the seven Commissioners appointed by the Bill,, 
was at o.nce.Bo*i)appy, and .so natural, tbaf ib 
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could not bo mistaken, and stood in need of 
no explanation. Mr, Scott, who now as Lord 
Eldon, holds the Great Seal, was the person by 
whom so curious an allusion was presented to 
the House. But, Sheridan, though he could 
not possibly anticipate an attack of such a na¬ 
ture, yet having contrived in the course of the 
Debate, to procure some Leaves of “the Book 
of Revelations,” with admirable ability found 
materials in that Work, equally suited to 
Fox’s Defence or Justification ; transforming 
liim from “ the Dragon and the Beast,” under 
both which Types he had been designated, to 
an Angelic Being, by producing other quo¬ 
tations from St. John, full as applicable to 
the Secretary of State. 

The powers of mind exerted throughout 
the progress of the Bill, seemed to be concen¬ 
trated in the memorable Debate that took 
place on the first of December, which was 
opened by Fowls. His beautiful and severe 
animadversion on the double author of the 
Measure ; a Metaphor drawn likewise from 
Holy Writ, made a strong impression. “ I 

hear indeed,” said he, “ the voice of 
Jacob,” meaning Fox ; “ but the hands are 
“ those of Esau.” Lord North, who was 
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present at the time, though much indisposed, 
quitted the House in the course of the even¬ 
ing, overcome with the heat: he had how¬ 
ever delivered his opinions with equal abi¬ 
lity and energy, on the a 7 th of November, 
in an earlier stage of the business. Powis, who 
did not hesitate to denominate the Bill, “ the 
“ Modern Babel, which alreadyalmost reached 
“ the Clouds;” and who compared Fox's 
treatment of the East India Company, with 
“ Shylock's demand of a Pound of flesh, to be 
“ cut nearest the Heartexpressed never¬ 
theless his personal respect for the Secretary; 
but added, that “ he wished to see him the 
“ Servant, not the Master, of his Sovereign.” 
Burke, unable longer to observe silence after 
such reflexions, then rose; and in a Dis¬ 
sertation, rather than a Speech, which lasted 
more than three hours, exhausted all the pow¬ 
ers of his mighty mind, in the justification of 
his friend’s Measure. The most ignorant Mem¬ 
ber of the House, who had attended to the 
Mass of Information, Historical, Political, and 
Financial, which fell from the lips of Burke 
on that occasion, must have departed, rich in 
Knowledge of Indostan. It seemed impossible 
to croud greater variety of matter applicable to 
the subject, into a smaller compkss; and those 
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who differed most widely from him In opinion, 
did not render the less justice to his gigantic 
range of ideas, his lucid exposition of events, 
and the harmonic flow of his periods* There 
were portions of this Harangue, in which he 
appeared to be animated by feelings and con^ 
sideradons the most benign, as well as ele¬ 
vated ; and the Classic Language in which 
he made Fox’s Panegyric, for having dared to 
venture on a Measure so beset with Dangers, 
but so pregnant, as he asserted, with Bene¬ 
fits to Mankind, could not be exceeded in 
Beauty. 


But, however persuaded Burke himself 
might be, of the reality and truth of these 
predicted advantages which were to flow 
from the Bill of his friend, the moral effect 
of his own Speech, by no means kept pace 
with the admiration excited by his eloquence* 
From every quarter of the House the keenest 
shafts were aimed at the Measure ^ some of 
which penetrated deep, while otbem only 
ai^eared to graze on the< surface ; but, all 
left their impression. While Pitt, sustained 
by Mr* 'mUiam Grenville, and Dundas, at¬ 
tacked it with the arms of reason; others 
tried the operatimi of irony and ridicule* 
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Arden, who soon afterwards became Solicitor 
General, on the change of Ministry, clung to 
it through every stage with great pertinacity 
and spirit, not unaccompanied by legal ability* 
The seven Commissioners, and their eight 
Assistant Directors, were compared by Mr. 
Wilberforce, to so many Doctors and Apothe¬ 
caries, summoned for the purpose of putting 
the Patient, the East India Company, to death, 
according to the Rules of Art. Many Mem¬ 
bers, long accustomed to consider Fox as the 
Star by which they guided their political 
course, covered him on this occasion, with re¬ 
proaches or maledictions. Mr. Martin, Mem¬ 
ber for Tewkesbury, a man, who though not 
distinguished by superior intellectual parts, 
yielded to none in probity, invoked Curses on 
the CoaliHony as the Grave of all Principle. 
Wilkes, in a Speech of considerable length, 
acuteness, and severity, stigmatized the East 
India Billi as a Swindling Bill, drawn up to 
“ obtain Money on false Pretences.” Sir 
Richard Hill, to whom Scripture was familiar, 
compared the Secretary's conduct in aftecting 
to protect and caress the East India Company, 
while he immolated them to his ambition, with 
the Treachery of Joab to Amasa, who at the 
moment that he pretended to embrace him, 
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Stabbed him to the heart. In more homely 
language, destitute of adventitious ornament. 
Sir Cecil Wray declared that the measure im¬ 
pressed him with Horror from its Enormity, 
Corruption, and pernicious Consequences to 
the State. Some of tlie finest Passages of 
Shakespear, taken from his “ Julius Csesar,” 
were applied by Scott and Arden, to Fox, 
with extraordinary effects Jenkinson, tem¬ 
perately, but in language of energy, depic¬ 
tured the unconstitutional nature of the 
Power thus attempted to be set up, wliicli 
must prove subversive of the Royal Preroga¬ 
tive ; and from opposite sides, Fox was as¬ 
sailed as the Enemy of his Country, who sa¬ 
crificed to his insatiable Ambition, the Fame, 
the Character, and the Consideration, that he 
had attained by a long scries of public Ser¬ 
vices. 


Not that he by any means wanted Defenders 
distinguished for integrity, as well as for legal 
and parliamentary ability. Mr. Erskine, who 
like Mr« Scott, has since attained to the highest 
honors and dignities of the Bar; first spoke, as 
a Member of tlie House of Commons, in sup- 
port of this obnoxious Measure. His enemies 
pronounced the performance tame, and desti- 
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tute of the animation, which so powerfully cha¬ 
racterized his Speeches in Westminster Hall. 
They maintained that, however resplendent he 
appeared as an Advocate, while addressing a 
Jury, he fell to the level of an ordinary man, if 
not below it, when seated on the Ministerial 
Bench'; where another species of Oratory was 
demanded to impress Conviction, or to extort 
Admiration. To me, who having never wit¬ 
nessed his jurisprudential talents, could not 
make any such comparison, he appeared to 
exhibit shining powers of* declamation. Lee, 
the Attorney General, in a Speech replete with 
that coarse, strong, and illiberal species of 
invective which usually accompanied his Ad¬ 
dresses to the House; and which always ap¬ 
peared to me, more befitting the Robinhood 
Society, than accommodated to a Legislative 
Assembly ; treated with indignant contempt^ 
the repugnance manifested to violate the 
Charter of the East India Company. He did 
not even hesitate to describe that Charter, 
esteemed by many Members so sacred, and 
incapable of subversion except by arbitrary 
violence, as “ a mere Skin of Parchment, to 
“ which was appended a Seal of Wax.” Tliis 
imprudent, if not censurable Declaration, 
however qualified or palliated by subsequent 
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Explanations, operated injuriously to Minis^ 
tors. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, ir¬ 
ritated at the severe animadversions made by 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, on the Rapacity with which 
Administration, after having seized on the 
Reins of Government, were now dealing a 
Death Blow to the Constitution of their 
Country j denied the Charge with much in¬ 
dignation. His Eloquence fell however far 
short of his Feeh'ngs, and was addressed 
rather to the moral Sense of his Auditors, 
than it appealed to their Judgment. 

General Burgoyne, arriving Post from Ire¬ 
land, spontaneously, as he asserted; and 
quitting the meaner Duties of Command€r4n- 
Chief, which Employment he held in that 
Kingdom, in order to fulfil his higher Obli¬ 
gations as a Legislator at Westminster j spoke 
warmly in favour of the Bill. Having, many 
Years earlier, acted as Chairman of one of 
the first Committees appointed by the House, 
for enquiring into the Affairs of the East, he 
was heard with Attention. He confirmed all 
the Horrors and Enormities attributed by 
Burke, to the Eurcq^eans who governed Asia: 
Atrocities^ which the General illustrated by 
a Citation prepared for the purpose, extracted 
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from the Sixth JEneid of Virgil^ descriptive 
of the Guik of a powerful Criminal, such as 
Hastings might be esteemed, condemned for 
his Crimes on Earth, to the pains of Tartarus. 

professing an equal Contempt for Quo¬ 
tations from Shakespear, or from Milton, and 
expressing his Admiration at hearing Scripture 
fall from the lips of a Lawyer; with none of 
which Materials for Debate, he said, that he 
came provided; yet professed to have furnished 
himself with some Arguments applicable to 
the Subject under Discussion. Without Cir* 
cumlocution, or any false Scruples of fasti¬ 
dious Delicacy, he declared his utter Disre¬ 
gard of the chartered Rights of the Com¬ 
pany, which he said he considered “ as a 

Bugbear, only fit to intimidate Children.** 
He even advised their Violation, as the pri¬ 
mary Step to all Reform in the Administra¬ 
tion of India. 

No Individual distinguished himself more 
throughout the whole Progress of these in¬ 
teresting Proceedings, than Sheridan; whose 
matchless Endowments of Mind, equally 
adapted to Contests of Wit or of Argument, 
and ever under the controul of imperturbable 
Temper, eBid}led him to extend invaluable 
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Assistance to the Minister. But, neither 
was Fox wanting to himself, or to his Friends. 
On the contrary, performing every Function 
of a General and of a private Soldier; com¬ 
bating in the front Ranks; leaving no Charge 
unrepelled, no Insinuation unnoticed, no 
Argument unrefuted; he filled with Asto¬ 
nishment, as well as with Admiration, even 
those who thought themselves best able to 
appreciate the Magnitude and Extent of his 
parliamentary Talents. After defending his 
Bill from the severe Attacks of Pitt, he did 
not disdain or omit to answer the Allegations 
made by various Members of inferior weight. 
To Powis, to Scott, to Dundas, and even to 
Martin, he directed the most pointed Replies, 
calculated to justify him, not only as a Mi¬ 
nister, but in his individual and moral Ca¬ 
pacity. Determined on carrying through the 
Bill, without a Moment’s delay; apprehen¬ 
sive of new Obstacles arising, every hour, 
within, as well as without the walls of the 
House; and seeming to regard Parliament 
as convoked, not for the purpose of Deliber¬ 
ation, but of Decision; he refused to post¬ 
pone the Measure, even for a single Night. 
Vainly Scott adjured him, in the language 
of Desdemona to Othello, Kill me not 
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“ to-night, my Lord! let me live but one 

day !’* The Secretary never relaxed his 
Exertions, till, having surmounted all Oppo¬ 
sition, he carried up the Bill, accompanied 
by a vast Number of his Adherents, who 
participated in his Success, to the Bar of the 
House of Peers. Its passage through that 
Assembly being already secured, as he justly 
conceived, on solid Grounds, the Measure 
seemed apparently to be placed beyond the 
reach of Fortune. 

But with the Arrival of the East India Bill 
in the House of Lords, terminated nevertheless 
the prosperous Career of Ministers. The King, 
whose Opinions and Wishes, however they 
might have been suspected by, or even known 
to a few, were not as yet publickly divulged, 
or ascertained j now coming forward, as the 
Urgency of the Occasion seemed to demand, 
communicated through authentic Channels, 
his utter Disapprobation of the Measure. 
Lord Temple, though one of the first Indi¬ 
viduals thus authorized, formed by no means 
the sole or exclusive Medium through which 
the Royal Pleasure was so signified and cir¬ 
culated. Very little Time, in fact, remamed 
to the Sovereign, if he desired to avert the 
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impending Misfortune. For, the Secretary 
of State, who seems to have been well aware 
that as soon as the Measure was felt and 
understood, it would excite universal Alarm; 
had betimes secured such a Majority in the 
Upper House, as must speedily have left to 
the Crown no possible Mbans of Relief, ex¬ 
cept one scarcely known to the British 
Constitution since the Revolution of 1688^ 
namely, a Refusal of the Royal Assent to the 
•Bill, after its passage through both Houses 
of Parliament. In this critical Juncture, His 
Majesty caused such Arguments or Expos¬ 
tulations to be offered to many Members of 
the House of Lords, Spiritual, as well as 
Temporal; and the Necessity of Resistance 
was so strongly depictured by his Emissaries, 
as to overturn all Fox*s Machinery in an 
instant. Proxies given to the Minister were 
suddenly revoked ; and after first leaving the 
Administration in a Minority of Eight, upon 
the Question of Adjournment j the Bill itself 
was subsequently rejected two Days later, 
on the 17th of Decemb^, by Nineteen 
votes. One hundred and seventy-one Peers 
yOted on the Occasion, either in Person or 
by Proxy 5 a prodigious Attendance, if we 
consider the limited Numbers of the Peerage 
at that Time. 
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The Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York led the way, though the former Pre¬ 
late, whose Connections, political and ma¬ 
trimonial, seemed to connect him with the 

* 

Coalition,” had been previously regard¬ 
ed as a firm Supporter of the Measure. Nor 
can it excite Surprize, that all those no¬ 
ble Individuals without Exception, who oc¬ 
cupied Situations in the Royal Household, 
or near the King’s person, should, without 
fastidiously hesitating, give the example of 
tergiversation. They abandoned Ministers, 
and joined the Crown ; manifesting by their 
Votes, how vast is the personal influence of 
the Sovereign, when strenuously exerted, over 
the Members of the Upper House of Parlia^ 
mentk The Prince of Wales, who, when it 
was moved to adjourn on the 15th, had voted 
in person with the Administration; having 
received a notification of his Father’s disap¬ 
probation of the East India BiU, absented 
himself on the second Division, when that 
measure was finally rejected. Lord Rivers, 
one of the Lords of the King’s Bedchamber, 
who had given his vote by proxy to the 
“ Coalition,” on the first Question, withdrew 
it on the second Division; as did the Earls of 
Hardwicke and Egremont. Lord Stormont, 
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though as being a Member of the Cabinet and 
President of the Council, he had personally 
supported the Bill on the 15th, yet voted on 
the other side, forty-eight hours afterwards. 
His uncle, the Earl of Mansfield, who was 
supposed to have influenced him in this deter¬ 
mination, exhibited the same example. Both 
were present in the first Division, as support¬ 
ers of the Measure; and both appeared in the 
House as enemies to it, when thrown out on 
17th of December. The Earl of Oxford, 
one of His Majesty’s most antient servants, 
who had been near his person more than 
twenty years, in the'capacity of a Lord of the 
Bedchamber; having been induced to support 
the Coalition” by his Proxy on the 15th, 
sent it to the opposite Side, on the subsequent 
Division, Fox and Burke, together with 
many of their warmest Adherents, who dur¬ 
ing the progress of the first Debate had re¬ 
mained on the steps of the Throne, in order 
by their Presence to encourage their Friends 
in the Upper House, had the Mortification to 
witness the Defeat experienced on that Even¬ 
ing ; a Defeat which served as a Warning of 

its final Destiny. 

% 

. The Debates which took place in the upper 
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House, on the two questions of Adjournment 
and of Rejection; however inferior an in¬ 
terest they excited, when compared with the 
discussions that agitated the House of Com¬ 
mons on the same subject; yet strongly ar¬ 
rested national attention. Lord Thurlow, 
after reprobating the Bill, and treating with 
contemptuous ridicule the Reports of the 
Select Committee,’' on which defective or 
erroneous foundations the pretended neces¬ 
sity for the measure rested; declared that 
“ if it passed, the King would in fact take 
“ the Diadem from his own head, and place 
“ it on the head of Mr. Fox.” In more in¬ 
temperate language, scarcely befitting so dig¬ 
nified an Assembly, the Earl of Abingdon, 
a Nobleman of very eccentric character, 
restrained by no forms in expressing his ab¬ 
horrence of a Coalition which had given 
birth to tins political monster; qualified 
Charles James Fox by name, as “ a Mounte- 
“ bank Secretary of State, accustomed for- 
merly to ascend the Stages at Covent Gar- 
den and at Westminster Hall, from which 
“ he harangued the mob; but now callmg 
“ himself the Minister of the People, though 
“ animated by the criminal ambition of Crdm- 
** well, and aiming at regal power.” He even 
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accused the Secretary with exceeding in vio¬ 
lence, by his seizure of the East India Compa¬ 
ny's Charter, the worst acts of those T 3 rrants, 
Charles the Second, and his brother James. 
With great pertinacity, the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond pointed out the injustice of the Mea¬ 
sure : nor did the ties of Consanguinity that 
connected him with Fox, prevent him from 
severely arraigning the recent grant of a Pen¬ 
sion of one thousand Pounds a vear made to 
' Sir William Gordon; in order, by vacating his 
Seat for Portsmouth, to enable Government 
to introduce Mr. Erskine into tlie House of 
Commons, at this critical juncture. Unso¬ 
licited, and unconnected with party. Lord 
Camden entered his strong Protest against 
such an infraction of all law, by bringing 
forward an Act, not of regulation, but of 
rapadous confiscation. 

Ministers, thus assailed, if they exhibited the 
talents, by no means displayed tlie.energies, ex¬ 
erted by their opponents. Lord Loughborough, 
on whom devdved the principal weight of 
^fending the Government, found himself ill 
8n|l[iorted in' that attefnpt. The Speaker, 
Lord Mansfidi), voted indeed with Adminis- 
tratioil pn, the questiim of Adjournment; but 
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remained altogether silent, and extended no 
active assistance. Conscious that his Co!# 
leagues had lost the confidence of the King, 
the Duke of Portland alluded with warmth, 
in the course of Debate, to Lord Temple’s 
recent Audience of the Sovereign, which he 
denounced as a violation of the Constitution# 
But, that Nobleman, avowing the fact, and 
justifying it as the privilege of an hereditaij 
Counsellor of the Crown, to offer advice, 
called on the Duke to bring forward against 
him a specific Charge. Lord Shelburne, 
tliough he once, 1 believe, attended in his 
place, took no part whatever in the discus¬ 
sions, nor ever voted on the Question, either 
in person or by proxy: a line of conduct, 
which, when we consider that he had been 
expelled from power by the “ Coalition,” 
only a few Months eai’lier, opened a wide 
held for political speculation, on the motives 
of his silence or secessiop. 


It will be readily admitted, that if we try 
the conduct of (|eorge the Third, in personally 
interposing to influence the Debates, and 
render himself master of the deliberations of 
the upper House, by the spirit of our Con-* 
stitution, as fixed since the expulsipu of 
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James the Second; it appears subversive of 
every principle of political Freedom. Such 
an ill-timed and imprudent interference, had 
in fact laid the foundation of* all the misfor¬ 
tunes of Charles the First. But, the same 
line of conduct, which in 1641 excited in¬ 
dignation, in 1783 awakened no sentiment of 
national condemnation. On the contrary, 
the King’s position being perfectly under¬ 
stood, the impossibility of* liis extrication 
from the Ministerial toils, appeared so clearly 
demonstrated, unless by a decided personal 
effort to arrest the Bill, that the Country at 
large affixed its sanction to the act. There 
were, nevertheless, it must be admitted, 
many individuals who thought that the royal 
disapprobation should have been earlier sig- 
niiied 5 and who inclined to accuse the King 
eff something like duplicity or deception, in 
his treatment of Administration. We must 
however candidly allow> that he was not 
bound to observe any measures of scrupulous 
delicacy, with men who had entered his Ca¬ 
binet by violence, who hel^ him in Bon¬ 
dage, and who meditated to render thai Bon¬ 
dage perpetual. Nor was it easy for him to 
discover and to detect, by the force of his 
own intellect, without legal assistance, the 
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invasions on his independence and Preroga-* 
tive, contained in the provisions of the Bill, 
as originally submitted to him ; till they were 
exposed and made manifest by the discussions 
that took place in the House of Commons. 
The rapidity with which it was carried up to the 
Peers, and the little delay which Fox evi¬ 
dently meant it should there undergo, before 
it was presented for his concurrence, left him 
no option, and very little time for action. These 
reasons exculpated and justified an interfe¬ 
rence, apparently so irreconcilable with the 
genius of the British Constitution. A fact 
not generally known, but not the less true, 
is, that His Majesty was advised, and had 
taken the resolution, if the Bill had actually 
passed the House of Lords, to have refused 
to it the Royal Assent. He would then have 
instantly changed his Ministers, dissolved the 
Parliament, and thrown himself for protec¬ 
tion upon his People. Those who have had the 
best opportunities of* knowing his Character, 
and his firmness under the most alarming 
or distressful circumstances, while sustained 
by the conviction of acting right; will not 
doubt, or disbelieve the fact. Nor would the 
Nation, probably, have condemned his con¬ 
duct, or have delivered him up again into 
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the hands of the “ Coalition.” Happily 
however, the middle line which he adopted, 
prevented the necessity of recurring to such 
painful extremities. 

17th December.] Though Fox’s Bill -was 
thus rejected by the Upper House, he still 
remained, together with Lord North, in pos¬ 
session of their respective Offices, no change 
whatever in Administration having yet taken 
place. Fox even delivered, as Secretary of 
State, from the Treasury Bench, the most 
bitter and animated Philippic ever pronounced 
within tire walls of the House of Commons; in 
the course of which, he dealt out every accu¬ 
sation against the Sovereign, and those Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Peers; the Praetorian 
Bands, or rather the Janizaries^ as he denomi¬ 
nated them; who had strangled the Measure 
by their Sultan’s order. Nor did he hesitate 
to compare the paper entrusted by His Ma¬ 
jesty to Lord Temple, which had operated 
such injurious edects to the Administi'ation, 
with the Rescript of Tiberius sent to the 
Roman Senate from Caproea, for thexondem* 
nation of Sejanus, unheard in his defence, 
and without proofs of his guRt. In classic 
language, and in the words of Juvenal, be 
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reprobated such an interference, as wholly 
subversive of the British Constitution. 

Vainly, however, Mr. Pitt urged him to 
retire, and thus to anticipate his dismission 
from Employment. Content with rendering 
the Majority of the House subservient to his 
views, by passing various Resolutions, calcu¬ 
lated to stigmatize, as destructive of the Con¬ 
stitution, the late interference of the Crown; 
and intended at the same time to prevent 
the interruption of their Deliberations, by any 
act of Prerogative j the “ Coalition” Ministers 
refused to give in their resignation. Under 
these circumstances, w^hich called for deci¬ 
sion, the King displayed no irresolution. 
Conscious that he liad advanced too far to 
recede, either with honor or with benefit, he 
passed the whole of the i8th of December, in 
making dispositions for the formation of a new 
Cabinet; and finding, at a late hour of the 
Evening, that the two Secretaries of State 
still declined to resign, he signified to them, 
by a messenger, that he had no further occa¬ 
sion for their services. They received at the 
same time information, that a personal inter-^ 
view would be disagreeable to him, and were 
ordered to deliver up the Seals of their respec** 
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tive Departments, through the medium of the 
two under Secretaries, Fraser and Nepean. 
Mr. Fox immediately complied; but Lord 
North having deposited the Seal of his Office 
ill the hands of his son, Colonel North, one 
of his under Secretaries, who could no where 
be found for a considerable time; the King 
waited patiently at St. James’s till it should be 
brought to him. Mr. Pollock, first Clerk in 
Lord North’s Office, who had already retired 
to rest, being called out of his Bed, in conse¬ 
quence of the requisition from His Majesty, 
went in search of Colonel North. After a 
long delay, he was found, and produced the 
Seal; which being brought to the King about 
one o’clock in the Morning, he delivered it 
into Lord Temple’s hands, and then returned 
to the Queen’s House. 

19th December.] On the ensuing Day, it 
being indispensable to Ibrm a Government 
with the least possible delay, Mr. Pitt, not¬ 
withstanding his youth, was placed at the 
Head of the New Cabinet, as First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer ; an instance without precedent in our 
Annals, and which will probably never be 
again realized 1 Lord Bolingbroke, then Mr, 
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St. John, had indeed, under Queen Anne 
been made Secretary at War, as early in life ; 
and we have since seen Lord Henry Petty, now 
Marquis of Lansdown, at about the same Age, 
raised to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
in 1806, after Mr. Pitt’s decease. But there 
is a wide interval, from either of the above 
examples, to the elevation before us. If 
we reflect likewise on the decided majority 
against wliich Pitt had to contend in tlie 
House of (\:)innions, condjicted bv sucli ener- 
gies and talents as Fox possessed; we may be 
tempted, at first sight, to accuse him of impru¬ 
dence and temerity. The event nevertheless 
proved, that in accepting Employment, under 
all the disadvantages here enumerated, he had 
maturely weighed the peril and the conse¬ 
quences. Other impediments, not less serious, 
presented themselves in the interior of the 
Cabinet recently formed; where Lord Temple 
insisted on the immediate Dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, as necessary to their ministerial, if 
not even to their personal, preservation. But 
Pitt, with consummate judgment, while he 
retained in his own hands so powerful an 
engine, which he held suspended over the 
House of Commons, abstained from using it 
till the progress of affairs should justify the in- 
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terposition. Conscious that no act of the 
Royal Prerogative could be more generally 
repugnant to the inclinations of the Members 
of the Lower House, than a Dissolution before 
they had sat half the period for which they 
had been elected, he resisted Lord Temple’s 
proposition; who, in consequence immedi¬ 
ately resigned, only three days after his Ap¬ 
pointment : thus involving the half-formed 
Administration in confusion and embarrass¬ 
ment, not wholly exempt even from some de¬ 
gree of ridicule and of danger. Never did any 
Ministry commence its career under a more 
inauspicious and apparently desperate predi¬ 
cament, w’hich was destined so long to retain 
possession of the Reins of Government. 

22d December.] Even after Lord Temple’s 
Resignation, when the Cabinet was at length 
completed, Pitt might be said to constitute its 
whole strength in one House, as Lord Thurlow 
equally did in the other Assembly. The Great 
Seal was entrusted to the latter, for the fourth 
time under the Reign of George the Third. 
Lord Gower, made President of the Council, 
and the Duke of Rutland appointed Privy Seal, 
brought indeed a considerable accession of 
Parliamentary interest and connexions j but, a 
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very scanty addition of eloquence or of talents. 
The new Secretaries of State, Lord Sydney, 
and the Marquis of Carmarthen, even if their 
Abilities had been of the most brilliant descrip¬ 
tion, yet were both Members of the House of 
Peers; a disadvantage only to be surmounted 
by Pitt’s taking on himself the whole weight 
of Business in the House of Commons, and 
uniting in some measure in his own person, 
the Defence of every Department. Lord 
Howe, restored to the Admiralty, was re-ad¬ 
mitted into the Cabinet; and the Duke of 
Richmond returned to the Ordnance : but 
no mention was ever made of Lord Shelburne 
for any place in the Administration. Fie 
seemed to be extinct in the public recollection. 

Sir George Howard obtained the Command 
of the Forces; but, neither he, nor tlie Duke 
of Richmond, were taken into the Cabinet. 
The new Commander-in-Chief, who had long 
been decorated with the Order of the Bat/i, 
was a man universally esteemed, highly bred, 
and a gallant Soldier: but, like Sir John 
Irwin, of whom I have had occasion to 
speak, he owed his military El^^ation and 
Employments, more perhaps to Royal favor, 
than to any distinguished talents, or pro- 
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fessional Services. His descent from, or 
alliance with the Duke pf Norfolk, notwith¬ 
standing the evidence of his Name, was, I be¬ 
lieve, not established on incontestable grounds. 
He attained, as did General Conway, not 
many years afterwards, to the rank of Field 
Marshal I a Dignity of which the British 
seiTice had antecedently furnished only a few 
examples. For the Embassy to Paris, the 
Duke of* Dorset was selected. As he ho¬ 
nored me with his fiiendship down to the 
close of his life, it may be naturally expected 
that 1 should sly a few words respecting him. 
He was tlie son of Lord John Sackville, elder 
Brother of Lord George; jftid succeeded col¬ 
laterally to the Title, on the Demise of his 
uncle, Charles, second Duke of Dorset, men¬ 
tioned so frequently in “ Dodington’s Diary,** 
as Earl of Middlesex. The Duke, when named 
Embassador to Versailles, had nearly attained 
his fortieth year. His person was highly 
agreeable; his manners soft, quiet, ingra¬ 
tiating, and formed for a Court ; desti¬ 
tute of all Affectation, but not deficient in 
Dignity. He displayed indeed, neither lin¬ 
ing parts, Ibr superior Abilities* Yet, as he 
possessed good sense, matured by knowledge 
of the world, had travelled over a considerable 
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part of Europe, and had improved his under¬ 
standing by an extensive acquaintance with 
mankind, he was well calculated for such a 
Mission. *He nourished a strong passion lor 
all the Fine Arts, and a predilection for men 
of Talents and Artists j a taste which he in¬ 
dulged, and in the gratification of which, he 
manifested that he inlierited some of the qua¬ 
lities of his Ancestor, Charles, Earl of Dorset. 
But the Mediocrity of his Estate, when con¬ 
trasted witli his Iiigh Rank, imposed limits on 
the liberality of his disposition. If considered 
as Embassador to France, though he could 
not sustain a comparison for Diplomatic 
Ability, with the* Earl of Stair, or with the 
first Horace Walpole, who had represented 
the English Sovereign, at tlie Courts of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth; he might at 
least be regarded as equal to any of the No¬ 
blemen who had filled that Office during the 
last years of George the Second, or under the 
Reign of George the Third, if w’e except, 
perhaps. Lord Stormont. To Marie Antoinette, 
the French Queen, the Duke of Dorset ren¬ 
dered himself highly acceptable, and enjoyed 
some degreq of her personal favor: a circum¬ 
stance by no means unessential in his situation, 
as that Princess performed ^ much more im- 
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portant part in the Cabinet and Councils of 
Louis the Sixteenth, than the two Queens her 
immediate predecessors. Maria Theresa, daugh- 
ter of Philip the Fourth, King of ISpain, who 
espoused Louis the Fourteenth; and Maria 
Leezinska, Consort of his Successor, pos¬ 
sessed no political power or interest. Marie 
Antoinette’s protection, aided by his con¬ 
nexion with the Polignacs, had sufficed to 
procure for the Count d’Adhemar, at the 
conclusion of Peace, the Embassy to the Court 
of England: but he was a Man far inferior in 
every accomplishment of mind and of man¬ 
ners, to the Duke of Dorset. 


Mr. Arden became Solicitor General. Nature 
has seldom cast a human Being in a less elegant 
or pleasing mould. Even Dunning’s person 
would have gained by a comparison with Arden, 
Nor were his legal talents more conspicuous in 
the general estimation of the Bar. But, his 
early acquaintance with Pitt, which time had 
matured into friendship, covered or concealed 
every deficiency. That powerful protection, 
in defiance of Lord Thurlow’a avowed dislike, 
conducted the new Solicitor General rapidly 
to the Honors and Dignities of the Law; finally 
{dacing him, where almost ell those individuals 
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patronized by the Minister, found their ulti¬ 
mate repose, in the House of Peers. It must 
however be admitted, tiiat no man in Parlia¬ 
ment had given a more pertinacious and unre¬ 
mitting opposition to Fox^s East India Bill, 
than Arden. The last Blow aimed at it, be¬ 
fore it passed the Lower House, came from his 
lips. For, I recollect, that after that obnoxious 
Measure had been carried, on the Third 
Reading, by a Majority of more than two to 
one ; the Solicitor General, Mansfield, having 
risen to move for leave to bring up a Clause, 
declaring it to be a Public Bill; Arden ex¬ 
claimed, that “ he had no objection: but, 
“ that he was not suiprized at its having es- 
“ caped his learned friend’s memory, as every 
“ other person considered the Bill to be a 
<« Private JobP With that Stigma impressed 
on the Measure, Fox bore it in triumph, to 
the Bar of the Lords. 

The King’s Table, covered wdth Badges of 
Office, Seals, Wands, and Gold Sticks, pro¬ 
fusely given in by the Adherents of the dis¬ 
missed Ministers, presented an extraordinary 
Spectacle. Among the foremost to testify his 
Ministerial fidelity, the Honorable Charles 
Greville, next brother to the Earl of Warwick, 
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resigned his Office df Treasurer of the House¬ 
hold. Possessing, like his uncle, Sir William 
Hamilton, an elegant mind, and a taste for 
many branches of the Fine Arts, which pur¬ 
suit had carried him into expences beyond the 
bounds of severe prudence 5 his Resignation 
of such an Employment could not therefore 
be to him in any sense, a matter of indifter- 
ence. I have heard Mr. Greville, whom I 
very particularly knew, often say, that the 
King most kindly expostulated with him, 
when he entered the Closet to lav down his 
Place, and urged him by no means to commit 
an act so unnecessary ; the Treasurership of 
the Household being, not a Ministerial, but a 
personal situation in the family of the Sove¬ 
reign. I ought likewise to add that Fox, who 
well knew Mr. Greville’s priwte Embarrass¬ 
ments, had, with a liberality of mind truly 
noble, exhorted him to retain his Post; absolv¬ 
ing him at the same time from all considera¬ 
tions of a political kind. But, his feelings of 
honor were too delicate, to permit of his fol¬ 
lowing either the suggestions of convenience, 
the exhortations of Fox, or the expostulations 
of his Sovereign. He retired for several 
years from Court, and from public life, into 
comparative obscurity. 
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Lord Hinchingbrook, less scmpulous, and 
with better sense, instead of quitting his 
Office of Master of the Buck Hounds; 
though his father, the Earl of Sandwich, 
followed the fortunes of the “ Coalition 
wisely abandoned that Party, and declined 
to give in his Resignation. Sir George 
Yonge went back to his Office of Secre¬ 
tary at War, which he had held under Lord 
Shelburne’s Administration j a Post that 
seemed to be Hereditary in his family; his 
lather. Sir William Yonge, liaving' occupied 
it with much distinction, under the Reign of 
George the Second. Sir William, who per¬ 
formed no inconsiderable part in the Political 
Annals ol‘ that Period, was equally distin¬ 
guished likewise among the men of Wit and 
Gallantry. I have heard Lord Sackville, who 
remembered him, say, that Sir William? Yonge, 
when Secretary at War, having waited of¬ 
ficially on John, Duke of Argyle, then Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Forces, to make 
his Report on a matter of Business; the Duke 
kept him standing, while he himself remained 
seated for a considerable time. Their Minis¬ 
terial Conference behig ended, he requested 
Sir William to take a Chair. “ No, Sir,” re¬ 
plied he, “if the Secretary at War is not 
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** worthy to sit down in the presence of the 

Commander-in-chief; it -would be alto- 
« gether unbecoming Sir William Yonge, to 
‘‘ be seated in company with the Duke of 
« Argyle.” So saying, he quitted the room. 
Sir George Yonge did not want talents, and 
he maintained his place in a Debate; but in 
ability he by no means equalled his father. 

Meanwhile Fox, who remained completely 
Master of the House of Commons, where 
Mr. Pitt could not even be personally present 
during the Time necessary for his Re-elec¬ 
tion, in consequence of having vacated his 
Scat for Appleby; might be said to sway 
with absolute Pow^r, the Deliberations of 
that Assembly. His first Cares -w^ere di¬ 
rected to prevent either a Prorogation or a 
Dissolution of Parliament, by passing Reso¬ 
lutions calculated to render each of those 
Proceedings, difficult and dangerous to Mi¬ 
nisters. Having carried his Motion by a 
large Majority, he consented to pass the 
Land-Tax Bill: but, no Assurances given by 
Mr. Dundas from the Treasury Bench, though 
confirmed by Mr. Bankes^ as the Friend and 
Representative of the new First Minister, 
declaring in his Name, and by his Authority, 
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that he would neither advise such an Act of 
Prerogative, nor would continue in Office, 
if the Crown had Recourse to it j could 
prevail on Fox to allow of an Adjournment 
for the Christinas Recess, till he had voted, 
without a Division, an Address to the Throne, 
of the most criminating Nature, which was 
ordered to be presented by the whole House. 
On receiving the King’s Answer, which, 
tiiough gracious and conciliating, did not 
breathe the less Determination; after passing 
upon it the most severe Comments, as a 
Mixture of Duplicity and Ambiguity, Fox 
then permitted of an Adjournment for the 
short period of Sixteen Days; an interval 
indispensably requisite to complete the Minis¬ 
terial Arrangements. The Resignation or 
Dismission of the new Administration, was 
however confidently anticipated by the Party, 
and announced by Fox himself in one of his 
Speeches, when he ventured to predict, that 
its Duration could not possibly exceed a few 
Weeks. The most experienced Members 
among them, with Welbore Ellis at their 
Head, joined in this Opinion j which, it 
must be confessed, was built upon all the 
Precedents known since the Elevation of the 
House of Hanover to the Throne. 
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Lord North, who had been absent from ‘ 
the ei&ct cd’ Indisposition, during a great 
part of the Debates, while the East India 
Bill was in its progress through the House of 
Commons; made ample Compensation for 
his short and involuntary Retreat, by his 
Presence and Exertions after the Dismission 
of Ministers. During the number of* Years 
that I sat with him in Parliament, I never 
witnessed a more brilliant Exhibition of his 
Powers, than 011 the 2 2d of December, when 
Erskiiie moved for an Address to the Throne, 
deprecating a Dissolution. In the com¬ 
mencement of his Speech, Lord North justi¬ 
fied by cogent Arguments, his Union with 
Fox, as having been dictated by State Ne¬ 
cessity and Utility; eulogiaiing in animated 
Language, the Virtues, no less than the 
Abilities, of his late Colleague, whom he 
\vished in future always to be designated as 
his “ Right Honorable Friend.^’ Then, after 
severely arraigning the Mode of Pitt's Ad¬ 
mission into the Cabinet, he diverged with 
inconceivable Humour into the path of Ri¬ 
dicule, so analogous to his fonnation of 
Mind. Alluding to the Wish expressed more 
than once by Mr. Martin, that a Starling 
should be perched on the Speaker's Ghahr,- 
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who might incessantly repeat the Words, 
“ Cursed CoaUtim!** he observed, that so 
long as an honorable Member of that House, 
** continued to pronounce those Sounds, as 
if by Rote, and without any fixed Idea, 
let what would be the Subject of Debate; 
“ he conceived the Starling to be unneces- 
“ sary, inasmuch as the Gentleman would 
“ make just as great an Impression as the 
“ Bird, on his hearers.” Having convulsed 
the House with Laughter by this Rerriark, 
he compared, or rather he contrasted, the 
Conduct of the two Men who were shut up 
in the Eddystone Lighthouse, during six 
Weeks, with the opposite Line of Action em¬ 
braced by Fox and himself. “ Those Men,” 
said he, “ from reciprocal Enmity, preferred 
“ letting the Fire go out, and beholding the 
“ Navy of England dashed to pieces, rather 
“ than lend each other any Assistance, But 
“ we, animated by other and more enlarged 
“ Sentiments, considered the Preservation of 
“ the Vessel of State, our primary Duty; 
‘\aiid we agreed, that at all Events, the 
“ Fire in the Lighthouse should not be ex- 
“ tinguished.” An allusion so ingenious as 
well as felicitous, almost electrified his Au¬ 
dience ; and if Wit could have supported or 
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restored the « Coadliiioii,” it must have over* 
borne every Impediment. But, the moral 
Impression made on the public Mind, to their 
Disadvantage, daily acquired Stiengtli, and 
hnaliy oompleated Ibeir Downfall, though pro¬ 
tracted for more than Three Months, by va¬ 
rious circumstances. 

If the struggle for Power had lain only be¬ 
tween Pitt and Fox, the former of whom, 
whatever might be the extent of his Talents, 
was unable to command a Majority upon any 
Question in the House a£ Commons, while 
the latter carried every Motion ; die Contest 
would, no doubt, have been soon decided. 
Or, had the Dispute been, as under Charles 
the First, between the Sovereign, chdmiiig 
to exercise Prerogatives antiquated and op¬ 
pressive on the one Hand; and the repre¬ 
sentative Body on the other, propelled and 
sustained by the People, as their Organs and 
Protectors against arbitrary Violence; — the 
TernunaticHi might have been foreseen withr 
out much Penetration. But Fox, though he 
was become by- Ms imkm with Lord North, 
Masher the DeM>aratk>ns of the X<awer 
House, had sacrificed to that very Union, in 
a oofisUerabltt degree, the good Opkitan of 
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the Country; and the remains of bis former 
Popularity whirfi survived his Coalition witii 
I^d North, had since been sliipwrecked in 
the India Bill. IHe had tlierefore iinprup 
dently, tixough as it would nevertheless seem, 
reflectively, engaged in a Conflict, wliere (he 
Crown and the Nation both combined li^ainst 
him. Without tlie aid of the People, the 
Sovereign would, indeed, Imve been power* 
less. As little could the House of Peers, un* 
supported by the public Voice, have checked 
his career. It was their Union which be¬ 
came irresistable. Fox, who, whatever his 
Admirers may assert, possessed more Talent 
tlian Judgment; does not appear to have 
deeply weighed and appreciated these Facts, 
belbre he entered the Lists. Unfortunately 
ibr him too, the Champion wanted by the 
Crown, for the Conjuncture, presented him¬ 
self in Pitt. His Name, readied illustrious 
by his Father; the Decorum of his Manners, 
so opposed to diose of Fox; even his very 
Youth seemed to recommend him to National 
Favor, The King availed lumself of these 
Aids, to overwhelm the Coaiitiem*' under 
the njius of the Fortress which they had 
constfuotofl> ^4 deemed inassailable. Only 
^fimp atiU wanting* in order to awake® 
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and to animate the Nation at large; which, 
not yet fully informed upon all the Points of 
Fox*s Bill, required to be roused into Exer¬ 
tion, before the last Address should be made 
to them as Electors. Pitt, with a Judgment 
beyond his Years, instead of prematurely 
dissolving the House of Commons, as a Man 
of meaner talents would have done j under¬ 
took the experiment of endeavouring first to 
conciliate, or to convince, the Majority; thus 
allowing the popular sentiment full leisure to 
expand, and finally to overpower all resistance: 
while he reserved for the proper moment, 
whenever it should be fully matured, his final 
appeal to the Country, by a Dissolution. Such 
was the real state of Affairs in the last Days of 
December, 1783, at the time when Pitt, con¬ 
trary to all Precedent, and under apparent 
difficulties the most insurmountable, ventured 
to accept the Reins of Government. 

It forms an object of the most natural 
Curiosity, minutely to survey him at this 
critical period of his life. He was not then 
much more than twenty-four years and a half 
old, and consequently had not attained the 
Age, at which many individuals, under the 
testamentary dispositions of their parents, arc 
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still legally considered to be in a state of tute¬ 
lage or minority. In the formation of his 
person he was tall and slender, but without 
elegance or grace. His Countenance, taken 
as a whole, did not display either the fine 
expression of character, or the intellect of 
Fox’s face, on every feature of which, his 
mind was more or less forcibly depictured. It 
^vas not till Pitt’s Eve lent animation to his 
other features, which were in themselves 
tame, that they lighted up, and became 
strongly intelligent. Fox, even when quies¬ 
cent, could not be mistaken for an ordinary 
man. In his manners, Pitt,* if not repulsive, 
was cold, stiff, and without sua^ity or ame¬ 
nity. He seemed never to invite approach, 
or to encourage acquaintance; though, when 
addressed, he could be polite, communicative, 
and occasionally gracious. Smiles were not na- 
tural to him, even when seated on the Trea¬ 
sury Bench; where, placed at the summit of 
power, young, surrounded by followers, ad¬ 
mirers, and flatterers, he maintained a more 
sullen gravity than his Antagonist exhibited, 
who beheld around him only the companions 
of his political exile, poverty, and privations. 
From the instant that Pitt entered the door- 
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way df the House of Commons, he advanced 

up the door with a quick and firm step, his 

Head erect and thrown back, looking neither 

to the fight nor to the left j nor favouring 

with a nod or a glance, any of the individuals 

seated on either side, among wrliom many who 

* 

possessed five thousand a year, would have 
been gratified even by so slight a mark of 
attention. It was not thus that Lord North 
or Fox treated Parliament; nor from them, 
would Parliament have so patiently endured 
it: but Pitt seemed made to command, even 
more than to persuade or to convince, tlie 
Assembly that Be addressed. 

In the flower of youth when he was placed 
at the head of Administration, he manifested 
none of the characteristic virtues or defects 
usually accompanying that period of life. 
Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, could 
not have exhibited more coldness, indiffer¬ 
ence, or apathy towards women; a point of 
his character on which his enemies dwelt 
with malignant, though impotent, satisfaction: 
while his friends lal)oured with equal pertina¬ 
city to repel the imputation. To him the 
Opposition applied, as had been done to his Fa- 
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ther, tlie description given of 9. Roman 
youth: 


“ Malta tiilit, feciUjue Ptm 'sudavit et alsit; 
“ Abstinuit Vcnere” ■ — 


In order to justify him from such a supposed 
blank in his formation, his Adherents whisper¬ 
ed, that he was no more chaste than other men, 
though more decorous in his pleasures; and 
they asserted that he made frequent visits to a 
female of distinguished charms, ^vho resided on 
file other side of Westminster Bridge: but I 
never could learn from any pf thepi her name 
or abode. Pitt’s apparent insensibility towards 
the other sex, and his chastity, formed indeed, 
one of the subjects on which the Minority ex¬ 
hausted their wit, or rather their malevolence; 
as if it had been necessary that the First 
Minister of George the Third should be, like 
the Chancellor of Charles the Second, “ the 
greatest libertine in his Dominions.” I 
recollect, soon after Pitt became confirmed in 
power, his detaining the House of Commons 
from the Business of tlie Day during a short 
time, while he went up to the House of Lords; 
and as Mrs. Siddons was to perform the part of 
“ Belvidera” that Evening, when Fox never 
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failed, if possible, to attend in the Orchestra 
at Drury Lane, the (^position impatiently 
eicpected Pitt’s return, in order to propose an 
Adjournment. As soon as the Door opened 
and he made his appearance, one of them, a 
man of a classic mind, exclaimed, 

Jam rcdit ct Virgo /” 

If, however, the Minister viewed Women 
with indifference, he was no enemy to Wine, 
nor to the social conviviality of the table. 
His Constitution, in which a latent and heredi¬ 
tary Gout early displayed itself; which Disor- 
der, heightened by political distress, domestic 
and foreign, carried him off at forty-seven; al- 
ways demanded the aid and stimulus of the 
Grape. It was not therefore in him, so much 
a gratification or an indulgence, as a physical 
want, though he unquestionably yielded to its 
seductions, without making any great effort 
at resistance; resembling in this respect, a 
distinguished Consular Character of Antiquity, 
relative to whose virtue Horace says, 

** Narratur et Prisci Catonis, 

‘‘ Ssepe Hero caluisse Virtus.” 

In the autumn of 1784, he had indeed nearly 
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fallen a victim to one of* those festive meet¬ 
ings, at which no severe renunciations were 
enjoined by the Host, 4or practised by the 
Guests. Returning by way of frolic, very 
late at night, on horseback, to Wimbledon, 
from Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, 
near Croydon, where the party had dined ; 
Lord Tliurlow, then Chancellor, Pitt, and 
Dundas, found the Turnpike Gate situate be¬ 
tween Tooting and Streatham, thrown open. 
Being elevated above their usual prudence, 
and having no Servant near them, they passed 
through the Gate at a brisk pace, without 
stopping to pay tlie Toll; regardless of the 
remonstrances or tlireats of the Turnpike 
Man, who running after them, and believing 
them to belong to some Highwaymen, who 
had recently committed* depredations on that 
road, discharged the contents of his Blunder¬ 
buss at their backs. Happily he did no in¬ 
jury. To this curious and narrow escape of 
the First Minister, which furnished matter of 
pleasantry, though perhaps not of rejoicing, 
to the Opposition, Allusion is made in the 
« RoUiad 

How as he wander’d darkling o’er the plain, 

His reason lost in Jenkinson’s Champaign, 

A peasant’s hand, but that just Fate withstood, 

Had shed a Premier’s, for a robber’s blood.” 
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Probably,«no men in high Office, since 
Charles the Second’s time, drank harder than 
Pitt’s companions; as, in addition to the indi« 
viduals already named, we should not omit 
the Duke of Rutland and Lord Gower, nei¬ 
ther of whom professed mortidcation. Once, 
and once only, the House of Commons wit¬ 
nessed a deviation I'rom strict Sobriety, in tlie 
Minister and the Treasurer of the Navy; 
who having come down alter a repast, not of 
a Pythagorean description, found themselves 
unable to manage the Debate, or to reply to 
the arguments of the Minority, with their 
accustomed ability. No illiberal notice or ad¬ 
vantage was however taken of this solitary act 
of indiscretion. The House broke up, and it 
sunk into oblivion. Fox never subjected 
himself, either in, or*out of Office, to similar 
comments. He was always fresh; but, the 
Treasury Bench, under the Coalition Minis¬ 
try, had not wanted some noble Advocates for 
the quick circulation of the Bottle. 

Pitt, at his coming into Office, was soon 
surrounded by a chosen Phalanx of young 
men who participated in his triumph, pressed 
near him on a day of expected Debate, and 
constituted the resource of his leisure hoars. 
Powis, when describing about this time, « tie 
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forces led by the Right Honourable Gentle- 
“ man on the Treasury Bench,” in his Speech 
of the 9th of March, 1784, only a few days pre¬ 
vious to the Dissolution of Pai*liament; said, 

** The first may be called his Body Guard, 
composed of light young troops, who shoot 
“ their little Arrows with amazing dexterity, 

“ against tliose who refuse to swear Allegiance 
to their Chief.” High Birth, personal de\*o- 
tion, and political connection, more than ta¬ 
lents, formed the ordinary foundation of the 
Minister’s partiality for those distinguished in¬ 
dividuals; most of whom, with only one Excep¬ 
tion, wc have since seen elevated to the Peer¬ 
age, or loaded with preferments and sinecure 
Appointments. In general, the Duke dc Mon- 
taiisier’s observation to Louis the Fourteenth, 
when speaking of Versailles, “ V^ous avez beau 
Jaire^ Sire, mus w’ew ferez jamais qii*un fa~ 
mri sam meritej^ might well apply to them. 
With Fox’s associates and comrades. Hare, 
Fitzpatrick, and Sheridan, they could sus¬ 
tain no competition for mental endowments. 
Lord Grenville, then Mr. William Grenville, 
tnust not however be included in this Remark. 
His near connexion with the First Minister# by 
Consanguinity, when added to his distin- 
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guished Abilities, placed him on far higher 
ground, 

•i 


In suavity hf temper, magnaninuty of dispo- 
hition, and oblivion of injury or offence, Pox 
rose superior to Pitt. Even Dundas possessed 
more liberality of chai*actcr, as lie manifested 
on many occasions. 1 have heard Fox, after 
dealing out tlic severest* insinuations or accu¬ 
sations against Lord Noitli, when that Noble¬ 
man was at the head of tlie Tieasury, to¬ 
wards the end of the American War; on being 
convinced that he had exceeded the fair limits 
of Parliamentary Attack, or had deviated 
into personal Abuse, explain, retract, and 
apologize for his violence or indecorum. Mr. 
Pitt, though he rarely committed such a 
breach of propriety, and was more measured 
in his censure or condemnation, seldom, it 
ever, made concession. He even tried at an 
early period of his Ministerial Career, to over¬ 
bear Sheridan, by making sarcastic allusion 
to the theatrical employments or dramatic 
avocations of that eminent Member, as form* 
ing a more appropriate object of his attentiort 
than Parliamentary declamation and pursuits: 
Allusions, which however classic tlie language 
in which they were couched, might be justly 
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deeined illiberal in their nature. But, Sheri¬ 
dan, iwith admirable presence of mind, turned 
gainst him his own weapo|is; leavings be¬ 
hind him the impression of his genius, drawn 
from the very key on wliich Pitt had press¬ 
ed, when he applied to the First Minifter 
the denomination of the “ Angry Boy,** with 
which Ben Johnson furnished him on the in¬ 
stant. 

In classic knowledge and acquirements of 
every kind, as drawn from Greek and Roman 
souities, Pitt and Fox might dispute for pre¬ 
eminence : but the latter left his rival far 
behind, in all the variety of elegant inforina- 
tion derived from Modern History, Poetry, 
and Foreign Languages. We ought not, in¬ 
deed, to be surprized at this superiority, if 
we recollect that Fox was above ten years 
older than Pitt; that lie nourished a much 
stronger natural attachment to polite letters, 
and enjoyed infinitely more leisure for its in¬ 
dulgence. Pitt, as far as my means of in¬ 
formation ever enabled me to form a judg¬ 
ment, possessed comparatively small general 
acquaintance with those Authors, which fur¬ 
nished the Libraries of Men of Taste and 
Science. How indeed, we may ask, should 
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be ever have altsiined it? iJeveral wofttbf! 
before he eompleated }m twenty second yea**, 
be found himself with a very slender fortune^ 
placed in the House of Commons^ which 
opened to his .aspiring and ambitious mind« 
the most brilliant prospects of Elevation. 
From tiiat period, if we except the Proroga¬ 
tion of 1781; —for in 1782, be was Cliancellor 
of the Exchequer, anc^in 1783 he visited the 
Continent;—what portion of time could he 
devote to literary pursuits of accomplisli- 
ment ? Near seven years later than the pe¬ 
riod of which I speah, in the Autumn o# the 
year 1790, when it was expected that a rupture 
would have taken place between the Crowns 
of Great Britain and Spain, respecting the ai- 
fair of Nootka Sound; conversing with liim 011 
the subject of tlie Spanish Possessions lying 
along tlie Shore of tlie Pactiic Ocean^ he 
owned that he not only never had read, bnh 
lie assured me, he never had beard of Com¬ 
modore Byron’s Narrative of bis Sliipwreck 
in the Wager,” on the Coast of Patagonia; 

Book to be found in every Circulatii^ 
lUbrary. But, on the other hand, the ra¬ 
pidity and facility with which he ecquireih 
digested# and converted to purposes of utiU- 
ij, his knowledge# was idtogether wonder- 
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fuL With the French Lwjguage he was 
grammatically conversant; but, at twenty- 
five, he spoke it imperfectly, and wrote in 
it without freedom or facility, though he 
subsequently improved in these particulars. 
I repeat it, as a »Secretary of State for tlie 
Foreign Department, he could have sus¬ 
tained no competition with Fox, in all the 
branches of solid, or ,of oraamental Attain¬ 
ment, that qualify fox such a Situation, 

It is not easy to decide relative to theh re¬ 
spective supeiiority in Eloquence. Fox’s Ora¬ 
tory was more impas^oned: Pitt’s could boast 
greater coi rectness of diction. The former ex¬ 
hibited, while speaking, all the Tribunitian 
rage: the latter displayed the Consular dignity. 
But, it must not be forgotten that tlie one 
crnmnonly attacked, while the other generally 
defended; and it is more easy to impugn or to 
censure, than to justify, Measures of State. 
Had they chaaged positions in the House, the 
diaracter of their Speeches would doubtless 
have taken a tinge, tliough it would not 
have been radically altered, by suchavm- 
ation in their political Destiny. From Fopt’s 
hnest specimens of Oratory, much, as it ap- 
p^tredtomc, might have been taken away, 
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without injuring^ the effect, or maiming the 
conclusion. To Pitt's Speeches nothing 
seemed wanting, yet was there no redun¬ 
dancy. He seemed, as by intuition, to hit 
the precise point, where, having attained 
his object, as far as Eloquence could effect it, 
he sat down. 'I'his distinctive and opposite 
Characteristic of the two men, arose, partly at 
least, from an opinion or principle which Fox 
had adopted. He calculated, that one third 
of his Audience was always either absent, or 
at Dinner, or asleep *, and he therefore usually 
made a short resumption or Epitome of his 
Arguments, for the benefit of this part of the 
Members. So that, after speaking at great 
length, and sometimes apparently summing 
up, as if about to conclude j whenever he 
saw a considerable influx of Attendance, he 
began anew: regardless of the impatience 
manifested on the part of those, whose atten¬ 
tion was already exhausted by long exertion, 
Pitt never condescended to avail himself of such 
a practice; neither lengthening his Speeches, 
nor abbreviating them, from any considerations 
except the necessity of fully developing his 
I^as. Indeed, so well was the relative propor¬ 
tion of time generally taken up by the two 
Speakers, known to the old Members, that they 
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calculated, whenever Fox was three hours on 
his legs, Pitt replied in two. In all the corporeal 
part of Oratory, he observed likewise more 
moderation and measure than Fox; who on 
great occasions, seemed like the Pythian 
Priestess, “ to labour w'ith th’ inspiring God,” 
and to dissolve in floods of Perspiration. The 
Minister, it is true, became sometimes warm- 
cd with his subject, and had occasionally re¬ 
course to his Handkerchief*: but, rather in 
order to take Breath, or to recall his thoughts, 
by a momentary pause, than from physical 
Agitation. 

A vital defect in Pitt’s composition as a 
Man, must be esteemed his want of Economy: 
it was hereditary, constitutional, and insur¬ 
mountable. Tlie great Earl of Chatham, his 
father, had to contend with the same defici¬ 
ency ; and never understood, as Lord Hol¬ 
land had done, the art of accumulating a 
Fortune. But, the first Mr. Pitt, besides the 
lucrative Sinecure of *the Privy Seal, which 
he held during several years, enjoyed the 
Estate of Burton Pynsent in the County of 
Somerset, bequeathed to him by Sir William 
Pynsent, together with a Pension of three 
thousand Pounds a year, bestowed on him by 
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the Crown. None of these possessions how¬ 
ever descended to his second son, whose 
whole patrimonial inheritance amounted, I be*- 
lieve, only to five thousand Pounds; and it 
never received any ostensible augmentation, 
except a Legacy of three thousand Pounds, 
bequeathed him in October, 1787, by the 
Duke of Rutland. We may therefore be 
enabled, with these Data, to form some idea of* 
the Elevation of Pitt’s mind, his contempt of 
Money, and his disregard of every selfish or 
interested object; when, on Sir Edward 
Walpole’s decease in January, 1784, he dis¬ 
dained to take the Clerkship of the Pells 
in the Exchequer, tliough, as the Head of 
that Department, he might have conferred it 
on himself; though Lord Thurlow pressed 
him not to reject such a fair occasion of ren¬ 
dering himself independant; and though 
every man in the kingdom must have ap¬ 
proved the act, on an impartial survey of* his 
situation. For he might not have retained 
his official Employments, a single Week. Per¬ 
haps it is to be regretted that he should have 
made such a sacrifice of private interest, to 
Gk>iy: but it operated throughout his whole 
life, ’ and even beyond the Grave, by its effect 
on Farliametft on the Nation. Antiquity 
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cannot exhibit any more shining instance of 
disinterestedness, either drawn from Theban 
and Athenian Story, or from the Consular 
Ages of Rome. JuvenaPs observation on 
human nature, 

“ Qiiis cnim Wrtutem amplectitur ipsam, 

“ Prajniia si tollas ?” 

did not seem to apply to Pitt. Possibly, 
however, on a deep Estimate, he found even 
his pecuniary recompense in this noble act of 
renunciation. The House of Commons would 
hardly have bestowed the posthumous marks 
of solid admiration and respect, which they 
voted in 1806, on any Minister who had en¬ 
joyed, during tw'o and twenty years, a sine¬ 
cure Place of three thousand Pounds per An¬ 
num, in addition to his Official Emoluments. 

The Salaries annexed to the place of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, even though unaided by any pri*. 
vate Fortune, yet undoubtedly, with prudent 
management, might have been found ade¬ 
quate to Pitt’s expenditure. But, unsupport¬ 
ed by Economy, they proved wholly insuffi¬ 
cient for the purpose. When he was appointed 
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First Minister, his youngest sister, Lady 
Harriet Ktt, resided with him, and superin¬ 
tended his Establishment in Downing Street. 
She possessed, in addition to other eminent 
intellectual endowments, that quality which 
her father and brother wanted; and so long 
as she personally controled his domestic af¬ 
fairs, I have been assured that they were 
restrained within very reasonable limits. Un¬ 
fortunately for him, in September, 1785, 
within two years after he came into power. 
Lady Harriet gave her hand to Mr. Elliot, 
who became Lord Elliot on his father’s De¬ 
mise j and subsequent to her marriage, Pitt’s 
concerns fell into the utmost disorder. Debts 
accumulated; and it was commonly asserted, 
that the Collectors of the Taxes found more 
didiculty in levying them from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, than from almost any other 
Inhabitant of Westminster. Even Trades¬ 
men’s Bills were said to be frequently paid, 
not in money, but, by ordering new articles, 
and thus augmenting the pressure of the evil 
itself« 

It was not till 1792, on the Earl of 
Guildford’s Decease, that Pitt went into the 
Closet, and asked of His Majesty the place of 
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Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, which the 
King immediately conferred on him, though 
it had been previously intended by the Sove¬ 
reign, as I know, for the late Duke of 
Dorset. The Salary, which in Mr, Pitt’s per¬ 
son was rendered nominally Three thousand 
five hundred Pounds a year, might- have 
formed a very handso\ne addition to his in¬ 
come : but, the necessary deductions of many 
kinds to be made from that sum ; the expences 
which he incurred in altering or embellishing 
Walmer Castle ; and more than both, his faci¬ 
lity or liberality in granting small Pensions to 
invalided or aged Artificers, of various descrip¬ 
tions, belonging to the Cinque Ports; — these 
combined causes reduced the real receipt be¬ 
low half its ostensible amount. Yet when he 
went out of Office in 1801, loaded with Debts, 
he possessed no other independant means of 
subsistence. It is indeed true, that as early 
as 1790, he had been elected Master of the 
Trinity House; but I have always considered 
that Appointment, though honourable, as un¬ 
productive of any pecuniary Emolument. 
When we reflect on the circumstances here 
enumerated, we may regret, but we cannot 
wonder, that after holding the Reins of Go¬ 
vernment, almost his wdiole lifej and con- 
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ferring so many Dignities, as well as Offices^ 
during near nineteen years; he should die not 
only poor, but oppressed under a Burthen of 
Debt. Yet must we distinguish between a 
sort of virtuous, or at least venial Poverty, if’ 
I may so express myself, caused by want of 
Economy, in a man who devoted his exertions 
to the Public Service j and Fox’s similar 
wants, produced by a rage for Play, which 
not only reduced him from Affluence to a 
state of Dereliction, but compelled him 
to accept an elemosynary contribution from 
his political and personal Friends, in order to 
furnish him with the means of subsistence. 
It is unnecessary to contrast the two positions, 
which undoubtedly excite in our minds very 
opposite sensations, and awaken widely diffe¬ 
rent degrees of moral censure or disapproba¬ 
tion. 

Pitt’s gi'eat superiority to his Antagonist, 
and his consequent ministerial success, flowed 
from two causes. The first was his admirable 
Judgement. That intelligence restrained his 
parliamentary exertions during the American 
War, and induced him, while heaping accu¬ 
sations on tlie Ministers, to spare the King. 
1 know that he received a hint, soon after he 
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began to speak in the House of Commons^ 
warning him to avoid that rock on which Fox 
had split, and to be cautious how he mention* 
ed, or alluded to, the Royal Name. He did 
not despise the advice. The same superior 
intelligence impelled him, when Lord North 
was driven from Power, to refuse Office un¬ 
der an Administration, which, he foresaw, 
from its component materials, could only be 
of short duration. It dictated to him to take 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer under 
Lord Slielburne ; but it equally suggested to 
him the impracticability of retaining the situ¬ 
ation of First Minister, when pressed by His 
Majesty in March, 1783, to assume that high 
Office, after the Earl of Shelburne’s Resigna¬ 
tion. In renouncing a situation so flattering 
to his pride and his ambition, though it lay 
within his grasp, he exhibited, when not 
twenty-four, the deepest and calmest discern¬ 
ment : for, if he had yielded to the wishes of 
the Sovereign, it seems certain that he could 
not have maintained himself in power against 
Fox and Lord North, who had not then 
committed any other Act calculated to excite 
the public condemnation, except the mere 
approximation of their respective Parliamen¬ 
tary Adherents, and their own political union. 
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Pitt, with consummate Judgement, waited till 
the CoaUj&on had brought forward the East 
“ India BiU,” and could no longer recede, in 
order to profit of their indiscretion. He accept¬ 
ed in December, the Employment, which, nine 
Months earlier, he had wisely declined; exhi¬ 
biting, on both occasions, equal ability: but he 
never associated Lord Shelburne to his power, 
nor allowed him a place in the Cabinet. His 
whole conduct, while struggling against Fox’s 
* Majority in the House of Commons, during suc- 
cessiveMonthsformedthe triumph of paramount 
capacity, over imprudence and rapacious Preci¬ 
pitation. If we were to pursue the comparison 
lower in Pitt’s life, we should trace the same 
effects resulting from similar causes, during 
the critical conflict between him and Fox, in 
the Winter of 1788; when the latter, instead 
of advising the Heir Apparent to accept the 
Regency under any conditions, however se¬ 
vere, on which Parliament might think pro¬ 
per to confer it during the King’s malady, 
laid claim to it as a matter of right. The 
Minister instantly perceived, and fastened 
like an Eagle, on his adversary’s error; which, 
by producing delay, happily allowed time for 
His Majesty’s Recovery, and of course perpe¬ 
tuated the duration of PitPs power. 
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The second point that gave him an ascen* 
dant over Fox, arose from the correctness of 
his deportment, and regularity of life. This 
circumstance, which, under Charles the Se¬ 
cond, would have counted for little in the 
scale, operated with decisive effect under a 
Prince such as George the Third. Nor did it 
produce less beneficial results with tlie people 
at large. Some internal Guarantee, drawn 
from moral Character, high Integrity, and 
indisputable liectitude of Intention, seemed 
indeed necessary, in order to justify to the 
Nation, the choice of the Sovereign, when 
entrusting to a young Man, destitute of Pro¬ 
perty, the Finances and Concerns of an Em¬ 
pire, reduced by a long and disastrous War, 
to a state of great depression. Pitt had in 
fact no other stake to deposit, unless we take 
into our calculation, liis possible reversion of 
the Earldom of Chatham. He had likewise 
to contend with another deficiency. During 
the whole course of the eighteenth Century, 
and I believe 1 may say, since the Accession 
of Elizabeth, he is the only English First 
Minister who lived and died in a state of 
Celibacy. He was not therefore attached to 
the Commonwealth by those endearing ties, 
which blend tlie Statesman, with the Husband 
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and the Father; thus giving a species of 
compound security for good conduct, to the 
Country. Mr. Pelham, who presided over the 
Councils of Great Britain during ten years, 
under George the Second, was, it is true, 
only a younger Son of a Noble House; but 
his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, might 
be justly considered as one of the greatest 
Subjects in Fortune, as well as in Rank, to 
be found within the Kingdom. Mr. Pelham, 
who married a daughter of the Duke of Rut¬ 
land, had likewise by her a numerous family, 
and possessed in his own person, considerable 
•landed property. 

Even Fox, though he remained long un¬ 
married, yet finally entered into that state; 
and he aspired to have done it much earlier 
in life, if his efforts for the purpose had 
not proved unsuccessful. During the early 
part of Hastings’s Trial, in 1787, he raised his 
eyes and hopes to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
Box in Westminster Hall, where usually sat 
Miss Pulteney, afterwards created by Pitt, 
Countess of Bath in her own right; then 
justly esteemed one of the greatest Heiresses 
in the Kingdom. After exhibiting his powers 
of Oratory, as a public Man, in the Mana- 
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ger*s Box below, he sometimes ascended in 
his private capacity, to try the effect of his 
Eloquence under the character of a I-^over. 
All his Friends aided a cause, which, by ren¬ 
dering their Cliief indcpendant in his fortune, 
would have healed the wounds inflicted by 
his early indiscretion, (rcneral Fitzpatrick 
usually kept a place for him near the Lady; and 
lor some time the Courtship assumed so auspi¬ 
cious an appearatice, that I remember, Hare, 
when speculating on the probable issue of the 
marriage, said that “ they would inevitably be 
“ Duns, with Black Manes and Tailsal¬ 
luding to the Lady’s fair Complexion and red 
Hair, contrasted with Fox’s dark hue. The 
affair nevertheless terminated without success. 
Pitt, though, at different periods of his life, he 
distinguished certain Ladies, some of whom 
1 could name, by marks of predilection; and 
in one instance seemed even to meditate Mar¬ 
riage, yet never persisted in the attempt; 
but his Name, Descent, Abilities, and private 
Character, surmounted every impediment to 
his elevation. Fox could no more have been 
placed at the head of the Treasury, than 
Dean Swift could have been made Archbishop 
of Canterbury; or than Lord Bolingbroke 
under Queen Anne, or the Duke of Wharton 
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under George the First, could have filled the 
office of First Minister. He wanted like 
them, an essential quality; high moral Gha- 
racter. Of this deficiency he was, himselfii 
sensible, and was said to have once expressed 
his conviction of it, in laconic, but forcible 
terms. 

While Pitt unquestionably anticipated the 
probable necessity of ultimately recurring to 
the measure of calling together a new House of 
Commons; he by no means disdained to avail 
himself of all the means and modes that could 
be suggested, for diminishing, and if possible, 
annihilating the majority, to which Fox owed 
his actual consequence. Eveiy^ effort w^as ex¬ 
erted by himself, and by his friends, in order 
to accomplish that point. The Recess, li¬ 
mited to little more than a fortnight, allowed 
him only a very short space for exertion ; and 
the numbers which had hitherto supported the 
Coalition^ during the progress of the “ East 
India BilP' through the House, in every stage, 
generally amounted to double, or almost dou¬ 
ble the Votes on the opposite side. Two hun¬ 
dred and seventeen Members had voted for 
its Commitment; a great proportion in an 
Assembly, then composed only of five hundred 
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and fifty-eight persons. To reduce such a 
superiority, first to something approacliing an 
equality, and finally to a Minority, might 
well seem a hopeless undertaking; even ad¬ 
mitting all the venality, want of principle, 
or tergiversation, with which that Assembly 
has been so often reproached. Much more 
success was, however, expected from applica¬ 
tions addressed to the part of the Coalition 
which might be considered as holding to 
LfOrd North; than from the adherents of the 
Rockingham Party, or among the personal 
supporters and friends of Fox. Many of 
Ix)rd North’s political connexions, who had 
in fact voted with him on tlie India Bill, under 
a conviction of the Measure itself having ob¬ 
tained the consent of the Crown j were dis¬ 
posed to withdraw their support, if not to 
transfer their services, on the discovery of 
their mistake. There existed only three ways 
by which Fox’s majority might be reduced. 
In consequence of the attendance of new 
Members who had not hitherto taken any part. 
By the future non-attendance of those who 
had supported the Coalition up to the present 
time ; and lastly, by desertion from the ene¬ 
my’s ranks, over to those of the new Ad¬ 
ministration. The latter Votes, as counting 
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double, of course became most sought after 
and valued. 

A separation had, indeed, already taken 
place among Lord North's immediate per¬ 
sonal followers. Of the two former Secreta¬ 
ries of the Treasury, Sir Grey Cooper con¬ 
tinued to support him invariably ; but Robin¬ 
son, conceiving himself absolved from any 
Obligation to accompany his anticnt Principal, 
through all the consequences of his new poli¬ 
tical Alliances, quitted altogether that Party. 
No man in the House of Commons, as I have 
had Occasion to remark, knew so much of its 
original Composition; the means by which 
every individual attained his Seat; and in many 
instances, how far, and through what chan¬ 
nels, he might prove accessible. Though Mr. 
Pitt made the fifth First Minister, whom that 
Parliament had beheld in the short space of 
little more than twenty-one Months; yet the 
individual Members composing the Lower 
House, had undergone only a very trifling 
variation, since the general Election. Re¬ 
course was therefore had to Robinson, under 
the present delicate and arduous circumstances 
of public Affairs, in order to obtain his active 
exertions for Government. He complied 
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with the application, and unquestionably ren¬ 
dered very essential service. 1 have always 
considered the Earldmn of Abergavenny, as 
the remuneration given for that assistance. 
Robinson's only daughter and child, had been 
married some years before, to the Honorable 
Henry Neville, eldest son of Lord Aberga¬ 
venny ; who was placed at the head of the 
list of Eark, created by Pitt, on the nth 
of May, 1784, not five months after the facts 
took place, under our discussion. 

Wliiie 1 am engaged on the Subject of the 
House of Commons, and of the Influence or 
Corruption by which it has been always ma¬ 
naged, particularly during the last, and the 
present Reign; 1 shall relate some Particu¬ 
lars, which cannot perhaps be introduced 
with more Propriety than in this Place. 
We may see in the “ Memoirs of Prince 
Eugene of Savoy," what Influence he at¬ 
tributes to the “ Presents of Champagne and 
“ Burgundy" made by Marshal Tallard, then 
a Prisoner of War in England, to “ Right 
“ Honourable Members of Parliament.” Nay, 
the Prince asserts positively, that in the same 
Year, 1711, when he came over in Person to 
London, with the avowed object of retaining, 
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if possible, Queen Anne and her Ministers in 
the Grand Alliance against France; he had 
recourse, himself, to Corruption. “ Jejis des 
“ Presens ,says he, “ car on pent acketer 
“ beaucoup en AngkterreP If such consti¬ 
tuted the ordinary practice under the last 
Princess of the Stuart Line, at a Time that 
Parliaments were not septennial, but only 
triennial ; we may be quite assured, that they 
did not become more virtuous after the Ac¬ 
cession of the 1 signing Family, when the 
Housd of Commons was elected for seven 
Years. 

Proofs of the Venality practised by Sir 
Robert Walpole, during the whole course 
of his long Administration, it seems unne¬ 
cessary to produce, as that Minister did not 
disclaim or resent the Imputation. Nor did 
his political Adversaries disdain, whatever 
Professions of public Virtue they might make, 
to have Recourjse to the same unworthy Ex- 
pedients, in order to effect his Removal. 
We have the authority of a Member of their 
own Body, for the Fact* “ Don Carlos,*^ 
(Frederick, Prince of Wales,) says Mr. Glover 
in his “ Memoirs,” recently published, “ told 

me, that it cost him Twelve thousand 
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** Pounds in Corruption, particularly among 
** the Tories, to carry the Westminster and 
“ Chippenham Elections in 1742, and other 
“ Points, which compelled Lord Oribrd, 
“ at that Time Sir Robert Walpole, to quit 
“ the House of Commons.” It is difficult 
to adduce more satisfactory and unimpeach* 
able Proof of any Fact, as Glover was a 
man of strict Veracity. Neither was Mr. 
Pelham, who, after a short Interval suc¬ 
ceeded Sir Robert, and who held his situ¬ 
ation near eleven Years; though he may be 
justly esteemed one of the most upright 
Statesmen who presided in the Councils of 
George the Second; less liable to the Accu¬ 
sation of corrupting Parliament, than his 
Predecessor. 

A friend of mine, a Man of Rank and 
high Character, whom I do not name, be¬ 
cause, being still alive, I consider myself not 
at liberty to divulge it; but, whose Name 
would at once stamp the Veracity and Authen¬ 
ticity of whatever he relates; has frequently 
assured me, that about the Year 17671 
was personally acquainted with Roberts^ who 
had been Secretary of the Treasury under 
Mr. Pelham; but who was then old, infirm, 
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and near his End, He lies buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, in Poets* Corner, where his 
Epitaph describes him, as “ tlie most faithful 
Secretary of the Right Honourable Henry 
‘‘ Pelham.** This Centlcman conversing with 
Roberts, upon the Events of those Times 
when he held a place under Administration, 
and particularly on the Manner in which 
the House of Commons was then managed ; 
Roberts avowed without Reserve, that while 
he remained at the Treasury, there were a 
number ©f Members who regularly received 
from him their Payment or Stipend, at the 
end of every Session, in Rank Notes. The 
Sums, which varied according to the Merits, 
Ability, and Attendance of the respective 
Individuals, amounted usually from Five 
Hundred Pounds, to Eight Hundred Pounds, 
per 'Annum* “ This Largess I distributed,** 
added Roberts, “ in the Court of Requests, 
on the day of the Prorogation of Parlia- 
ment. 1 took my stand there j and as the 
Gentlemen passed me, in going to, or re« 
<< turning from the House, I conveyed the 
« Money, in a squeeze of the hand* What- 
ever person received the Ministerial Rounty 
^ in the manner thus related, I entered Ws 
name ,in a, Rook, wlmb was preserved m 
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the deepest secresy; it being never in- 
“ spected by any one, except the King and 
Mr. Pelham, On the decease of that Minis- 
“ ter in 1754, his Brother the Duke of New- 
castle, Mr. Fox, aftei*wards Lord Holland, 
“ and others of the Cabinet, who succeeded to 
“ Power; anxious to obtain an accurate Know*- 
“ ledge of the pt'ivate State of the House of 
“ Commons, and particularly to ascertain the 
Names of all the Individuals who received 
" Money during Mr. Pelham’s Life, applied 
“ to me for Information. They further de- 
manded of me to surrender the Book, in 
“ which, as they knew, I was accustomed to 
“ enter the above Particulars. Conceiving a 
“ Compliance to be dishonoraWe, I peremp- 
“ torily refused to deliver it up, except by 
“ the King’s express command, and to His 
“ Majesty in person. In consequence oY my 
“ refusal, they acquainted the King of the cir- 
“ cumstance, who sent for me to St. James’s, 
“ where I was introduced into the Closet; 
“ rrtore than one of the above mentioned Minis- 
“ ters being present, George the Second or- 
** dered me to return him the Book in question, 
“ with which injunction I immediately com- 
" plied. At the same time taking the Poker in 
his hand, he put it into the fire, made it red 
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“ hot, and then, while we stood round him, he 
thrust the Book into the flames, where it was 
immediately reduced to ashes. He consi- 
“ dered it in fact, as too sacred and confiden- 
tial a Register, to be thus transferred over to 
the new Ministers, and as having become 
“ extinct with the Administration of Mr. 
“ Pelham.’' 

It is unquestionable that the Duke of New¬ 
castle, thougli he failed in getting posses¬ 
sion of his Brother's secret information, in 
consequence of Roberts’s firmness; yet pur¬ 
sued the same mode of management, on be¬ 
coming, himselfj First Lord of the Treasury. 
Under Lord Bute's Government, when, from 
a variety of causes, a violent Opposition in 
Parliament arose, which required the whole 
powef of Ministry to stem, similar prac¬ 
tices were carried to a greater length. John 
Ross Mackay, who had been private Secretary 
to the Earl of Bute, and afterwards, during 
seventeen years was Treasurer of the Ord¬ 
nance ; a man with whom I was personally 
acquainted ; frequently avowed the fact. He 
lived to a very advanced age, sat in several 
Parliaments, and only died, I believe, in 
iy^ 6 . A Gentleman of high professional 
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rank, and of uniinpeached veracity, told me, 
that dining at tlie late Earl of Besborough’s 
in Cavendish Square, in the year 1790, where 
only four persons were present, including him- 
self; Ross Mackay, who was one of the 
number, gave them tlie most ample information 
upon this subject. Lord Besborough havdng 
called, after Dinner, for a Bottle of excellent 
Champagne, of which wine Mackay was fond; 
and the conversation accidentally turning on 
the means of governing the House of Com¬ 
mons, Mackay said that “ Money formed, 
“ after all, the only effectual and certain 
“ method.” “ The Peace of 1763,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ was carried through and approved 
“ by a pecuniary distribution. Nothing else 
“ could have surmounted the difficulty. I 
“ was, myself, the channel through which the 
“ money passed. With my own hand.I se- 
“ cured above one hundred and twenty Votes, 
on that vital question to Ministers. Eighty 
thousand Pounds were set apart for the pur- 
** pose. Forty Members of the House of 
“ Commons received from me, a thousand 
“ Pounds each. To eighty others, I paid 
“ five hundred Pounds apiece.” Mackay 
afterwards confirmed more than once, tliia 
fact, to the Gentleman above mentioned, 
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who related it to me. He added, tliat Lord 
Besborough appeared, himself, so sensible of 
the imprudence, as well as impropriety of the 
avowal made by Mackay, at his Table; that 
His Lordship sent to him, and to the fourth 
person who had been present on the occasion, 
next morning, to entreat of them, on no ac¬ 
count to divulge it during Mackay’s life. 

Wilkes was however perfectly well in¬ 
structed on the subject, and made no secret of 
his information, even at the time when the 
Treaty of Fontainbleau was a recent transac¬ 
tion. In his memorable Letter addressed 
from “ Paris, 22d October, 1764,’' to the 
Electors of Aylesbury, he says, “ I will not 
“ compliment the present profligate Majority 
“ in the House of Commons, so far as to say, 
they were so well informed, that they knew 
the exact truth of eoery assertion in the 
* North Briton,* No. 45. One particular, 
** however, came within their knowledge ; 
the means by which it is hinted that the 
entire Approbation of ParUamenU even of 
«• the Preliminary Articles of the late inglo- 
« rious Peace, was obtained; and the pre- 
« vious step to the obtaining that entire Ap» 
probathHi the large Debt contracted on the 
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“ Cixdl List* They knew this Assertion was 
“ extremely tme^ and I am as ready to own 
“ that it was extremely scandalous'* It is 
impossible to convey a charge of such a 
nature^ in less equivocal or ambiguous Ian-* 
guage. 

Relative to the three successive Administra¬ 
tions of George Grenville, tlie Marquis of 
Rockingham, and the Duke of Grafton, which 
comprized the period of time between April 
1763, and January, 1770, I can state nothing 
from my own personal knowledge. Bradshaw 
conducted that Department, under the Duke 
of Grafton. The same System certainly con¬ 
tinued during the period of the American 
War, when Robinson, and under him, Brum- 
mell, were its Agents. 1 incline neverthe¬ 
less to doubt whether, towards the termina¬ 
tion of Lord North’s Ministry, these prac¬ 
tices subsisted in all their force; by which I 
mean to say, that 1 question whether any in¬ 
dividual Member of the House of Commons, 
was paid for his vote and support in Bank 
Notes, as had been done under Walpole, 
Pelham, and most, if not all their Succes¬ 
sors, down to that time. More refinement 
bad insensibly been introduced into the dk- 
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trlbution of Gratifications; which were con¬ 
veyed in oblique shapes, such as Lottery 
Tickets, Scrip, Jobs, Contracts, and other 
beneficial forms, by which the Majority was 
kept together, in defiance of a most unfortu¬ 
nate, if not an ill conducted war. Lord North, 
when First Minister, was supposed to com¬ 
mand full one hundred and seventy Members 
at his absolute devotion, who were prepared 
to vote with him upon every Question: nor 
would his head, indeed, have been secure, 
from 1777 down to 1782, unless he could have 
counted upon such a steady and numerous 
support, at a time when every Month teemed 
witli misfortunes or defeats. Of this great 
Body, only a comparatively small portion had 
however continued to adhere to him, after he 
joined with Fox; and many more had quitted 
him on the first introduction of the “ India 
Bill.*^ Still, even in the last days of Decem¬ 
ber, 1783, when dismissed from Employment, 
he remained the nominal head of a consider¬ 
able Party; upon many individuals com¬ 
posing which, it was natural to suppose, that 
an impression might be made, by representa¬ 
tions addressed to their principles, their pas¬ 
sions, or their interests. Nor can Mr. Pitt, 
standing as he did, in the critical, as well as 
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hazardous predicament, of having accepted 
the first Offices of Government, unsupported 
in one House of Parliament; be blamed for 
availing himself of every fair or honorable 
means, to diminish the Majority possessed by 
his Adversaries. I am at the same time per¬ 
suaded, from the Elevation of his mind, and 
the purity of his principles, that he was in¬ 
capable of authorizing, no less than Robinson 
would have disdained to practise, any other 
methods of procuring Adlierents, than such as 
the British Constitution either recognizes, 
or which are in fact inseparable from its prac¬ 
tical Existence. 


Among the Persons of Eminence to whom 
Mr. Pitt had recourse for support, at this de¬ 
licate Crisis of his Ministerial Life, wlien every 
parliamentary aid which could sustain him 
against the Coalition, was anxiously sought 
after, the late Lord Sackville attracted his 
attention. That Nobleman had hitherto ta¬ 
ken no decided part in the Debates during the 
progress of the “ East India Bill,” though he 
voted against it personally in both the Divi¬ 
sions which took place on the 15th and 17th 
of December, in the House of Peers. He 
had, indeed, early considered it to be a 
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sure which would excite great fermentation 
throughout the Country, as well as opposition 
on the part of the Crown, when its political 
consequences came to be well appreciated and 
understood. He even repeatedly predicted, 
that it would probably overturn the Ministiy 
of Lord North and Fox. Impressed with 
these sentiments, he exhorted his NepJiew, 
the Duke of Dorset, who arrived in Ix)ndon 
from Paris, soon after the Session opened; to 
be cautioTis how he engaged himself too far 
in supporting it, till he had ascertained and 
sounded the ground. The Duke profited of 
the Advice. Lord Sackville, besides his own 
vote, and his Brother-in-law Lord Milton’s 
Proxy, of which, from his influence over that 
Nobleman’s mind, he might be said to dis¬ 
pose, in the same House of Parliament; 
brought in gratuitously two Members at East 
Grinstead; — for he had a mind too noble 
ever to sell either of the Seats; -**-thus com* 
manding or influencing four Votes, in addition 
to his own personal weight and connexions. 

During the Christmas recess, after the ad¬ 
journment of the two Houses, having quitted 
I/mdem, he went down to bis Seat at Dray¬ 
ton. Mr. Pitt having applied to a Member of 
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the House of Peers, requesting his exertions 
to procure Lord Sackville’s personal atten¬ 
dance and support, at a moment of such diffi¬ 
culty ; he mentioned my name to the Minis¬ 
ter, as a person capable, from the friendship 
with which Lord Sackville honored me, of 
facilitating his wishes on tlie subject. The 
Nobleman in question having subsequently 
called on me, at a very late hour of the night, 
of the 29th of December, after I was in bed, 
aquainted me with the above-mentioned cir¬ 
cumstances. Impelled by the wish of serving 
Mr. Pitt, I waited on him, at his Brother 
Lord Chatham’s House in Berkeley Square, 
next Morning, and at his desire undertook 
the service. But I candidly informed him 
at the same time, that, from my knowledge 
of Lord Sackville’s sentiments, and for the 
obvious reasons which must render Lord 
Howe, as well as the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
who were both Members of tlie New Admi¬ 
nistration, personally distasteful to him; I 
doubted his compliance, unless the solicita¬ 
tions were sustained from various quarters. 
And 1 exhorted him, not only to write, him¬ 
self, to Lord Sackville, but to procure similar 
applications from his three personal Friends 
in the Cabinet; the Chancellor, the Lord 
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President, and Lord Sydney. Mr. Pitt rea¬ 
dily adopted the suggestion. I then assured 
him that I would set off on the following Day; 
it being previously settled, that the Messen¬ 
ger, who was to be charged with the ministe¬ 
rial letters for Drayton, should not pass me 
on the road, but allow me to arrive before him 
at my destination. 

On the ensuing Morning, being the 31st of 
December, I left London very early, in order 
to have time to see and to converse with the 
Duke of Dorset, in my way to Lord Sack- 
ville. The Duke was then on a visit at Lord 
Salisbury’s, at Hatfield. I acquainted him 
with the object of my journey, in the success 
of which he co-operated with all his exertions. 
It was past ten at night w^hen I reached 
Drayton, in most inclement weather. Lord 
Sackville, whom I found engaged at Chess 
with his youngest Daughter, expressed some 
surprize at my first entrance into the Apart¬ 
ment. But his natural penetration soon 
led him to conceive, that my visit at such a 
Season, must have a deeper motive than 
friendship or amusement. As soon as we 
were alone, I therefore told him the cause 
of my imexpected Arrival, and related every 
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circumstance that had taken place, except 
the advice which I had offered Mr, Pitt, 
respecting applications from his Friends in 
the Cabinet. Next day, the Messenger 
brought the Dispatches j and Lord Sackville, 
after perusing them, returned the answer 
which I had foreseen, namely, that “ though 
“ he would accept no Office under Ministry, 
“ nor ask any favour from the Administra- 
“ tion recently formed; yet, that his Prin- 
“ ciples, and the dutiful submission that 
“ he felt towards His Majesty, would impel 
“ him to give every support to the New Go- 

vernment, in the present arduous Crisis of 
“ aftairs.** He punctually performed tliis 
promise, evincing himseif a steady Friend to 
the Ministry, during the whole future pro¬ 
gress of the eventf ul Contest then carrying on 
in Parliament. 

It was not, however, by individual applica¬ 
tions of any kind, nor even by private exertions 
and assistance, however successful they might 
be, nor by the interference of the Sovereign 
himself; that Mr. Pitt could have been main¬ 
tained in Office. The Public, and the Public 
only, enabled him to defeat the powerful Pha¬ 
lanx drawn up against him. During the two first 
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weeks of December, while the late of the 
« India Bill” remained still doubtful the Com¬ 
mittee of Proprietors, which sat unintermit- 
tingly in Leadenhall Street, sounded the alarm 
from one end of‘ the Kingdom, to tlie other ex¬ 
tremity. A Member of that Committee, who 
took an active part in their Deliberations, as¬ 
sured me, that in the circular letters which 
they addressed to almost every Town oi‘ Cor¬ 
porate Body tliroughoiit Great Britain, they 
contented themselves with saying in few 
words, “ Our Property and Cliarter are for- 
“ cibly invaded. Look to your own.” A 
copy of Fox’s Bill, enclosed, wiiich served as 
the best (Commentary on the text, soon pro¬ 
duced a corresponding and general effect. 
Ridicule and 8atyre joined their aid to ex¬ 
pose the “ Coalition.” Two Prints in particu¬ 
lar, conceived with admirable humour, were 
circulated throughout the Metropolis. In one. 
Fox, under the Character of a “ political Sanip- 
son,” appeared carrying away on his shoul¬ 
ders the India House, that he had pulled 
down; out of the windows of* which Edifice, 
the teiTified Directors were endeavouring to 
effect their escape. The other Print, deno* 
minated “ The triumphal entry of Carlo Khau 
iutoDelhij*^ displayed the Secretary of State, 
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bsibited in the Costume of a Mogul Emperor, 
seated on an Elephant, whose countenance bore 
a most striking resemblance to Lord North; 
and preceded by Burke, as his Trumpeter, 
It is difficult to conceive tiie moral operation 
and wide diffusion of these Caricatures, 
through every part of' the Country. About 
the close of the year, the new First Minister 
exhibited, (perhaps not without profound de¬ 
sign,) a proof of Power, which ids predecessors 
had never been abJe to display; in elevating 
his relation and active supporter, Mr. Thomas 
Pitt, to the Peerage. Before the Monti) of 
January had elapsed, two other individuals 
were raised by him to tlie same Dignity. He 
probably meant to shew his Adherents, as 
well as liis Opponents, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the facility wdth which he disposed of the 
Honors of the Crown, withheld by tlie Sove¬ 
reign from the “ Coalition ;** and consequently 
the rewards which might attend the early re¬ 
pairing to the royal Standard. In order to 
counteract this display of Ministerial favor, 
and to keep their forces together, his Antago¬ 
nists w^ere said to have promised a long list of 
contingent British Peerages, exceeding thirty 
in number, to their principal friends in the 
Lower House* The names of these Gentle- 
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men were in general circulation; and the 
greater part of them have since, at different 
periods subsequent to the French Revolution, 
received from Pitt the Boon, wliich they had 
failed to obtain from the Coalition Adminis¬ 
tration. 

1784. i-tth January.] Wliatever favorable 
effect, the i. eerage conferred by the Minister 
on Mr. Thomas Pitt, might produce within 
the walls of the House of Commons; an act 
which he peifbrmed soon afterwards, operated 
far more beneficially for him without doors, 
on the minds of the Public. Sir Edward 
Walpole’s death having \ iicated the lucrative 
post of Clerk of the Pells in the Exchequer; 
Pitt, instead of taking it for himself, or con- 
ferring it on his Brother Lord Chatham, as 
might not only have seemed natural and ve¬ 
nial, but as he was urged to do by his po¬ 
litical friends; immediately gave it to Colonel 
Barr^, in order to extinguish the ample Pen¬ 
sion enjoyed by him ever since Lord Shel¬ 
burne’s accession to power. So unusual a 
proof of superiority to pecuniary temptation, 
exhibited by a man destitute of patrimonial 
Fortune; even though it might have originated 
in deep policy, more than in disinterestedness, 
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as his enemies asserted or insinuated; yet 
attracted just admiration, and extorted ge¬ 
neral applause. Fox, nevertheless, while he 
admitted the abstract merit of’ the action it¬ 
self, did not reprobate with less severity, the 
principles on which Pitt had acquired posses¬ 
sion of Office. Nor did he display with less os¬ 
tentation, on the day when the House of Com¬ 
mons met, after its short Adjournment, the 
unlimited command that he exercised over the 
Majority of that Assembly, Of this empire 
he gave the most convincing proof, by not 
only, in Parliamentary language, taking pos¬ 
session of the House when it re-assembled j 
but, by precluding the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in subversion of all usage, from 
being heard, though charged with a Message 
from the King, till Fox had submitted and 
carried five Resolutions, in a Committee on 
the State of the Nation. Three of these, he 
moved, himself. The other two, he delegated 
to Lord Surrey, who was said to have been 
selected from among the numerous Candidates 
for Parliamentary Service, in consequence of 
a classic recommendation. It having been 
agitated at the Meeting of the Opposition, held 
on the preceding Evening, at Burlington 
House ; wlmt individual to choose for bring- 
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ing forwjwd two of the Resolutions next day, 
in the House of Commons ; one of the per¬ 
sons present, on being appealed to for his 
opinion, exclaimed with Richard^ 

Saddle black Sumy for the field to morrow !” 

Throughout the whole Debate whicli took 
place on that occasion, Fox appeared as the 
Arbiter of the scene, propelling, restraining, 
and directing tlie machine, according to his 
volition; wliile the Minister, sustained only 
by the vast powers of* his mind, and a con¬ 
sciousness of possessing equally the royal, anti 
the popular favor, struggled vainly against the 
current. He w^as, with his followers, borne 
away by its violence, after making an eloquent 
and masterly appeal to the candor of his au¬ 
dience. One of Lord Surrey^s Motions, cal¬ 
culated to stigmatize the King personally, as 
having permitted “ his sacred Name to be 
“ unconstitutionally used, in order to affect 
“ the Deliberations of Parliament;” was voted 
by a very considerable Majority, in a crowded 
House, at seven o’clock in the morning. Yet, 
even amidst so conspicuous a triumph, Fox 
might find subject for just apprehension, in his 
already diminished numbers. Instead of' di- 
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viding, as he had done before the Recess, near¬ 
ly two to one upon almost every Question, He 
carried the first Division against Administra¬ 
tion, upon “ going into the Committee on 
“ the Order of the Day,” by only tMrfy-nme; 
though four hundred and twenty-five Mem¬ 
bers voted on the occasion. Lord Surrey's 
Motion passed, it is true, by fifty-four; but, 
as only three hundred and thirty-eight per¬ 
sons voted on that Question, it appeared evi¬ 
dent that the augmentation on the side of 
Opposition, arose from the better discipline 
and closer attendance enforced among their 
followers, than was observed by the adhe¬ 
rents of Government. When Fox, elated by 
his advantage, attempted, four days after¬ 
wards, on the i6th of January, to make the 
House declare, that “ the Continuance of 
“ Ministers in Office, was contrary to the 
‘‘ Principles of the Constitution,” he found 
his Majority declined to twenty-one, on a Di¬ 
vision where three hundred and eighty-nine 
Members voted. His Parliamentary Ascend¬ 
ancy therefore palpably rested on a most pre¬ 
carious and decaying foundation. 

Never, in the History of Parliament, were 
Debates conducted with more asperity and 
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personal recrimination, than during the period 
of Pittas and Fox’s contest for power. Ac¬ 
cusations the most futile and unbecoming, 
were preferred on both sides, with the view 
of rendering each other odious to the Nation. 
Sir Richard Hill, Member for Shropshire, 
animadverted with some severity, on the at¬ 
tendance, and marks of interest exhibited by 
the Prince of Wales, while present in the lower 
House. His Royal Highness, though from 
deference to his Father’s avowed wishes, he 
had absented himself on the day when “ the 
East India Bill ” was finally rejected in the 
House of Peers; yet did not the less retain 
his predilection for its authors. His presence 
in the House of Commons, might therefore 
be considered as indirectly encouraging to 
Fox and “ the Coalition.” Frederic, Prince 
of Wales, his Grandfather, had however 
given the same marks of partiality to the Mi¬ 
nority which drove Sir Robert Walpole*from 
power, in the beginning of 1743, without 
exciting any comment or disapprobation. 
Pulteney, then at the head of Opposition, 
even alluded in one of his Speeches, to his 
consciousness of the august Personage before 
whom he spoke. Sir Richard Hill was one of 
the most upright, disinterested, and honest 
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men who ever vsat in Parliament. Andrew 
Marv el was not more incorrupt: but his re¬ 
ligious cast of character laid him open to the 
shafts of ridicule. Tlie “ Rolliad ** describes 
him as 

“ Friend of King George, but of King Jesus more.” 

In the same Manner, the Earl of Dartmouth^ 
while a Member of Lord North’s Cabinet, 
being likewise known to entertain very deep 
sentiments of Religion, had obtained from 
the Opposition, the nick-name of “ the Psalm 
Singer.” 

The indecorous personality of Debate that 
distinguished the Lower House, during this 
extraordinary crisis of affairs, produced scenes 
apparently unbecoming the Assembly where 
they originated, and such as we would vainly 
expect to find in more tranquil periods of our 
Parliaiqentary History. General Ross rising 
in his place, accused a Lord of the Bed¬ 
chamber, the Earl of Galloway, with endea¬ 
vouring to influence his Vote, by allusions or 
direct intimations of the royal displeasure at 
his supporting “ the Coalition.” Lord Gal¬ 
loway’s Brother, the Honorable Keith Stewart, 
read a written denial of the assertion; but 
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the General persisted in maintaining tlie 
charge. Lampoons, a weapon in the manage¬ 
ment of which, the Opposition unquestion¬ 
ably excelled their opponents, were circulated 
with great assiduity and efiect. in one of 
them, Stewart was thus apostrophized ; 


“ Captain Keith, Captain Keith, 

Keep your tongue in your teeth, 

Lest your Bedchamber si*crets betray. 
And if you wmit nion;, 

Why, my bold Commodore, 

You may borrow of Lord Galloway.’* 


Keith Stewart had incurred some censure 
or reflexions, perhaps unjustly, during tlie 
War with Holland, for having u flowed a home¬ 
ward bound Dutch ship of war to slip through 
the Dowms, and reach the Texel, while he 
was said to have been on shore at Deal. His 
Brother, Lord Galloway, having very defec- 

4 

tive teeth, it was well known, used a com¬ 
plete set of artificial teeth. Sir Richard Hill, 
who almost always drew his allusions or au¬ 
thorities from Holy Writ, endeavoured to 
prove the bene^ of secret Influence, by ad- 
ducing the instances of Haman and of Mor- 
decai. •* The honest Israelite,” he ob¬ 
served, “ repaired privately to Court, and 
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** averted the danger which threatened the 
“ People of God from Haman’s Ambition ; 
‘‘ who being driven from the Cabinet, was 
“ finally suspended from a Gibbet.” Even 
Mr. Dimdas, who might have been esteemed 
incapable of descending to such modes of at¬ 
tack ; yet, referring to Lee’s very imprudent 
assertion, that “ a Charter was only a Scroll of 
“ Parchment, with a piece of wax dangling 
“ toitj” observed, that it had been asked, 
“ What was tlie great harm of hanging an 
“ Attorney General ? An hanged Attorney 
“ General, was only a carcase dangling at tiie 
“ end of a rope.” Sheridan, how^ever, retorted 
on him with equal ability and severity, for 
this Metaphor. Lord North accused the Mi¬ 
nisters with canvassing for Votes, from one 
extremity of the kingdom, to the other: an 
im})utation re])eated in still stronger language 
by General Conwray, who denominated their 
Agents, Jia/ Catchers ; but, which Charge 
was repelled by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, as destitute of proof. On the other 
hand, Rigby complained that Robinson, in the 
anticipation of a speedy Dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment, had made use of Ministerial influence 
to affect the future Election of a Member for 
the Borough of Harwich, though he did not 
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think proper to ground any specific Motion 
on his Complaint. 

ADuding to the reflexions thrown out by 

Sir Richard Hill, on the Prince of Wales, for 

* 

attending Questions under agitation in that 
House, Fox exclaimed with warmth, “ God 
“ forbid, that Royal Personage should not 
participate in its political concerns! Where 
“ can he so well imbibe a knowledge of the 
“ principles of our Constitution, as within 
“ these walls ? How can he better illustrate 
“ the excellence of his Character, than by 
** thus blending personal respect for the King 
“ his Father, with attachment to his Coun- 
try ?” Not deterred by such observations, 
from animadverting on other circumstances 
connected with His Royal Highness’s personal 
appearance under the Gallery 5 the new Trea¬ 
surer of the Navy remarked hypothetically, 
that “ if the great Personage in question, not 
contentwith merely listening to theDebates, 
should on any occasion testify by his beha- 
“ viour or gesticulations, while in the House, a 
** predilection or partiality for any set of 
men ; such marks of his preference would 
“ be unbecoming, and might operate as a 
<< means of influence.” No answer was 
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given to the supposed case thus stated : but 
Lord North, in the course of the Evening, 
after expatiating on the eminent virtues of 
the Heir Apparent, expressed a becoming ad¬ 
miration at “ his attending the House of 
“ Commons, where he might imbibe the true 
vspirit of our Constitution, and become ac- 
“ quainted with the nature ol‘ this limited 
“ Government, rather than listening to flat- 
“ terers.*’ The Comments on this delicate 
subject, proceeded no further, and were not 
renewed during the remainder of the Par¬ 
liament. 


16th January.] The City of London led 
the way to the rest of tlie Kingdom, by going 
up at this Juncture to the foot of the Throne, 
with an Address, thanking His Majesty for 
the very interference, which the House of 
Commons had pronounced to be subversive of 
the Constitution. They retorted at the same 
time, upon the framers of Fox’s India Bill, 
the charge of “ raising a power unknown to 
this free Government, and highly inimical 
« to its safety.” Encouraged by such une¬ 
quivocal demonstrations of the affection of the 
Metropolis, and of the corresponding defection 
in the Ranks of the Opposition, Pitt ventured 
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to propose another East India Bill, framed by 
himsetf, the second reading of which took place 
on the 23d of January. All the faculties of the 
two great Leaders, who had originated those 
respective Measures, were exerted in the at¬ 
tack and the defence of Pitt’s Bill, which was 
rejected only by eight Votes, out of four hun¬ 
dred and thirty-six persons who divided. 
Such, indeed, was Fox’s consciousness of 
these Victories finally terminating in Defeat, 
that no sooner had he thrown out the Bill ol’ 
the Minister, than he moved for leave to in¬ 
troduce his own Bill a second time; but, so 
changed and modified in its leading Princi¬ 
ples, as to be scarcely recognizable for the 
same Measure. He unquestionably perceived 
when too late, the error into which his own 
ill regulated Ambition, propelled by Burke’s 
ardent and theoretical Spirit, had precipitated 
the Party. In order therefore to conciliate 
the Favour of the House, and of the Country, 
to the Measure, he now offered to abandon 
almost all its obnoxious provisions; particu¬ 
larly the Patronage, which had excited so 
much obloquy alid clamour. There remained 
only two fundamental principles or features, 
which he declared himself unable to retract; 
namely, the permanency of the System fbr 
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the Government of India, under Parliamen¬ 
tary Authority; and secondly, that the su¬ 
preme Controul itself should be established, 
not on the Ganges, but here at home. The 
proposition, however, appeared to be no lon¬ 
ger suited to the Exigency. It is impossible 
not to accuse Fox of want of judgment, 
throughout every part of* the transactions 
which led to his ministerial downfall. A 
cautious, or a temperate Politician, would 
not have furnished the Sovereign, to whom 
he was personally unacceptable, with the 
means of precipitating him from the elevation 
to which he had attained with so much labour. 
Mad the “ Coalition” made a judicious and 
moderate use of their power, the King, how¬ 
ever he might have lamented his situation, 
could not have liberated himself from their 
yoke. They enabled him, by their errors, to 
emancipate himself*. When we reflect that 
another Coalition, f()rined by Lords Grenville 
and Grey, in 1807, uninstructed by expe¬ 
rience, renewed and exhibited nearly the 
same error, followed by the same results, it 
affords no common matter of astonishment. 

After the rejection of the Minister’s Bill 
for the Government of India, Fox, sustained 
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by Members in various parts of the House, 
endeavoured to force from Pitt an explicit 
Declaration of his intentions relative to a 
Dissolution of Parliament: but neither inter¬ 
rogatories nor menaces could prevail over his 
Determination to observe a profound silence 
on that point. He was with difficulty in¬ 
duced, on the following day, to fguarantee 
the Existence of tlie House of Commons, 
even for eight and forty hours. 

23d January.] Notwithstanding the rising 
indignation of the Capital and the Country, 
which every day manifested itself with aug¬ 
menting Energy, in favour of Administration ; 
yet the Minister’s situation at this juncture, 
equally painful in itselft as it was without pre¬ 
cedent, appeared to be at times not wholly ex¬ 
empt from personal Danger. Fox might be said, 
without either Metaphor or exaggeratipn, to 
hold suspended over his head, the severest 
marks of the indignation of an offended House 
of Commons. His removal from the King’s 
Presence and Councils, as an Enemy to his 
Country; his Impeachment, or his Commit¬ 
ment to the Tower; — any, or all of these pro¬ 
positions might probably, nay might certainly 
have been carried, in moments of efferves- 
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cence, when the passions of a Popular Assem¬ 
bly, inflamed by such a Conductor as Fox, 
seemed to be ripe for any act of violence. 
The irritation and impatience produced by 
Debates, protracted or repeated night after 
night, rendered his followers susceptible of 
impressions the most hostile to the Minister; 
who, in sullen Majesty, or in contumelious 
Silence, heard, unmoved, their clamorous De¬ 
nunciations, seated calmly on the Treasury 
Bench. Mr. Pitt displayed in that situation, 
during successive weeks, a combination of 
fortitude, self-possession, and ability, which I 
never recollect without admiration. He did 
not indeed manifest the suavity, amenity, 
and wit, of' Lord North, or of Sheridan. But, 
always preserving the command of himself, 
he was never led into deviations from cau¬ 
tion and prudence, even when he seemed 
most to set at defiance the menaces of his 
Adversaries. If we reflect on his period of 
life, our surprize is augmented. He consti¬ 
tuted indeed in himself, the Administration 
which he defended; and which, without him, 
could not have been maintained in existence. 


It may naturally be asked why Fox, hold¬ 
ing in his hand so powerful an Engine as the 
Majority of a House of Commons, which As- 
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sembly, he well knew, might every day be 
dissolved; and the individual Members com¬ 
posing which superiority, he saw diminishing 
after almost every Debate or Division’, in 
consequence of the natural operation of a 
variety of obvious causes j yet should never 
have let fall its vengeance on the Head of the 
Minister, whom he apparently held in his 
Power ? Why, when he saw all the ordinary 
expedients exhausted or ineffectual, which 
might compel the King to dismiss his Admi¬ 
nistration, or induce the Ministry to resign; 
did he tamely wait, till Mr. Pitt’s Measures 
being ripe, and the Country having declared 
almost unanimously on his side, a Dissolution 
reduced the “ Coalition” to insignificance, 
and overwhelmed their ill-concerted schemes 
for perpetuating their Authority ? Fox wanted 
neither vigor, decision, nor inclination, to 
have anticipated his own downfall, and the 
extinction of his ambitious plans. Nor could 
he deceive himself’ relative to the political 
destruction which impended over the “ Co- 
‘‘ alition,” if they did not prove victorious 
in the actual contest. How then are we to 
explain this seeming contradiction ? 

Fox possessed no absolute certainty in the first 
place, whatever he might believe, that the same 
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Majority which had supported him in voting 
Remonstrances to the Throne, would either 
stop the Supplies, or carry up an Address for Mr. 
Pitt’s removal. Various Country Gentlemen 
called for a Union, and thought that no Ad¬ 
ministration from which he should be exclud¬ 
ed, was equal to the National Emergency. 
Even many of Fox’s Supporters among them, 
deprecated all extremities. They might aban¬ 
don him. He might therefore be left in a Mi¬ 
nority, and all his consequence, as the Head of 
a great Party, would thus be lost by one im¬ 
prudent Step. But granting however, as seemed 
most probable, that he should carry a personal 
Question against Mr. Pitt, by ten, twenty, or 
thirty Votes, in a crowded House; what 
would be the inevitable effect of such a vic¬ 
tory ? That the King, sustained by the voice 
of the Country, and not susceptible of Fear, 
when he believed himself to be acting right; 
instead of dismissing his Ministers, would dis¬ 
solve the Parliament, and confidently appeal to 
the People, against their own Representatives. 
In that case. Fox, far from attaining his object, 
would only have accelerated a Dissolution; 
and would afhird to his Antagonist, a plausible, 
if not a solid excuse, for advising the Sov€- 

vereign to a^opt that Measure. These were 
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unquestionably, the real causes of Fox’s ap¬ 
parent moderation. Nor did Pitt, on the 
other hand, want motives equally powerful in 
restraining him from any precipitate move¬ 
ment. The County Members who supported 
him, were adverse to a Dissolution, unless 
circumstances rendered it indispensable. By 
temporizing and protracting, however irksome, 
and even in some degree humiliating, might 
be considered his Situation in Parliament; he 
gave time for the public Sentiment to be 
loudJy, as well as generally pronounced, and 
could avail himself of it at any moment. 
Such were the considerations which mutually 
withheld the two Chiefs from proceeding to 
extremities, till the natural and unavoidable 
progress of Affairs, produced the final Con¬ 
summation. 

26th January.] The idea of endeavouring 
to reconcile two Men, who combined in their 
Characters, almost all the great Endowments 
fitted for Government; if it could be realized, 
seemed apparently pregnant, at first view, 
with incalculable benefit to the Country. 
Some Individuals of respectability in the 
House of Commons, impelled by these feel¬ 
ings, undertook the Experiment. However 
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specious in Theory, it nevertheless proved im¬ 
practicable, and only served to demonstrate 
the futility of the attempt. The St. Alban’s 
Tavern became the scene of this Exhibition, 
to wliich place repaired about sixty or more 
Members, distinguished for Character, large 
Property, and Uprightness of Intention. 
Though they chose Mr. Thomas Grosvenor for 
their nominal Chairman, their Deliberations 
and Proceedings were chiefly conducted by 
two Gentlemen, who had already, on various 
occa^^ion^. taken a Lead in the Debates carried 
on within the walls of the House. The flrst, 
t’ Honourable '^^harles Marsham, Son and 
Hk 1 ot J ord Romney, though a Man by no 
merns prepossessing or engaging in his Man¬ 
ners. diich were coarse and rude; attracted 
dcse/v-jdJy general consideration in his Pai- 
]iamCanary Capacity. The other, Mr. Powis, 
Member for the County of Northampton, 
wdio commonly prefaced his Speeches, on oc¬ 
casions of interest, by a copious discharge of 
tears, which he seemed to command at will j 
challenged attention from his recognized in- 
tegrity, and assumed impartiality. The Duke 
of Portland, as nominal head of one Party, 
and Pitt, as Leader. of the other, affected 
equally to receive with deference tlie pioposi- 
VOL. II. M M 
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tions made to each, on the part of tlie associ¬ 
ated Members. It is probable, however, that 
the Duke, in this profession, might be more 
sincere than die Minister. Difficulties and 
objections, either to a personal interview, or to 
a negociation, were started in turn by bodi. 
Pitt refusing to resign, or even to hear of a w>- 
ixud resignation, which was required of him, as 
a previous step to any conference for the pur¬ 
pose of forming an extended Administration ^ 
the overtures were suspended, and finally bro¬ 
ken off, in consequence of these preliminary 
impediments. But the patriotic zeal of the St. 
Alban’s Meeting, was not to be overcome by 
ordinary obstaoies; and they returned to the 
charge, apparently under more propitious Aus¬ 
pices. In comjdiance with their suggestion 
and wishes, the King was even induced to 
send a message to the Duke of Portland, re¬ 
commending a conference between him and 
Pitt, with a view to constitute a Ministry, on 
« a wide Basis, and on fair and equal terms.” 
Instead of instantly closing with such a 
proposition, from which neither the Sove- 
reign, nor the Chancellor of* the Exchequer, 
whatever might have been their secret wishes, 
couM easily recede, without incurring the 
imputation of insincerity ^ the Duke of Port^ 
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land and Fox thought proper to cavil about 
the acceptation of the term “ equal.” At 
this opening, with which they furnished him, 
Pitt escaped, by refusing to define any ex¬ 
pressions, before the proposed interview. 

All further efR)rts were abandoned there¬ 
fore, with a view to produce a political union 
between two Men, whose mutual animosity 
and rivality seemed to have derived new force, 
hrom the unsuccessful attempts made to effect 
a reconciliation. With whatever complacency 
and ostensible alacrity, Pitt received the pro¬ 
positions for such a junction, it is difficult to 
persuade ourselves that he could cordially de¬ 
sire their accomplishment. He beheld the 
prize for which they were contending, nearly 
attained and secured. His Ambition impelled 
him to govern alone, without an equal and a 
Co-adjutor in the Cabinet, of such energy as 
Fox. Their mutual recriminations in Parlia¬ 
ment, which had been so acrimonious and so 
recent, seemed hardly to admit of being buried 
in instant oblivion. We are warranted there¬ 
fore in believing, that an accomodation, forced 
on both by imperious circumstances, would 
have proved hollow, insincere, and of short 
duration. They appeared to be not formed 
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for acting together, nor did they ever coalesce 
for an instant, during their whole remaining 
lives. The French Revolution itself, which 
brought over to Government, as to an Asylum 
against Anarchy, so many other Individuals, 
at whose head were the Duke of Portland, 
Burke, and WindJiam; could never induce Fox 
to quit the Opposition Bench. He remained 
fixed there above two and twenty years, till 
Death liberated him from his Antagonist; 
and he ^hen only became a Minister, when his 
own career drew to its close. 

February.] The Discussions which took 
place in the House of Commons, between the 
close of January, and the middle of the en¬ 
suing Month, though equally violent and acri¬ 
monious with the preceding Debates, con¬ 
tained less matter of interest, or of novelty. 
Accusations, levelled against the “ East India 
BiU,” from the Treasury Bench; or against 
secret influence, from the opposite side; 
began to weary their hearers, and made little 
impression. Fox continued, it is true, master 
of the deliberations of the Lower House of 
Parliament; his Majorities sometimes falling 
as low as nineteen, and at other times rising 
to thirty-one: but this superiority was far 
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overbalanced by his decline in the popular 
esteem. No eloquence, nor any exertioms of 
Sophistry, could reconcile the Public to his 
Union with Lord North, followed immediately 
by a measure obviously calculated to cement 
their political power at the expence of the 
Crown, which it must have reduced to a state 
of vassalapje. In the course of the Debate 
that arose on the 3d of February, Sheridan 
avowed without circumlocution, that when Fox 
first communicated to him the proposition of 
coaJcscini^ witli liis aiitient adversary, he ad¬ 
vised his right honorable friend by no means to 
accede to it; as the insurmountable prejudices 
imbibed throughout the Nation, would in¬ 
fallibly produce the loss ot‘ his popularity, 
character, and general estimation. Sheridan 
added indeed, that on maturely weighing 
the motives of State Necessity by whicli it was 
dictated; when sustained by his experience 
of the honour, principles, and steadiness of 
Lord North; he rejoiced at the union which 
had taken place, even in contradiction to his 
own advice. But, it is evident from this dis¬ 
closure of liis sentiments, that he reasoned 
more dispassionately than Fox; who, seduced 
by his Ambition, and beholding only the 
ascendant which Lord North’s junction would 
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give him, in one, if not in both. Houses of 
Parliament, imagined that he could coerce the 
Sovereign, and either persuade, delude, or 
despise the People. The event fully justified 
Sheridan’s opinion, and manifested the su* 
periority of his judgment: since, even though 
we should admit that Lord Shelburne would 
inevitably have remained in power, if Fox 
had not joined Lord North, yet the former 
must have occupied the most imposing situ¬ 
ation, ar a public Man, while maintaining his 
original ground of Opposition; and could not 
have been long excluded from a participation 
in the Counsels of the Crown, even by Pitt 
himself. 

In vain did Sheridan, with admirable wit, en¬ 
deavour to shew that an equal sacrifice of all 
political principle had taken place on the Mi¬ 
nisterial side of the House, as among the 
Members opposite them : an assertion which 
he attempted to illustrate by the spectacle 
which the Treasury Bench exhibited, where 
the individuals now seated side by side, were 
recently acting in hostility towards each other. 
But, the union of inferior or subordinate per¬ 
sons, did not excite sentiments of equsd re¬ 
pugnance, nor awaken such moral cojodenanar 
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lion, as the coalition of l^^o principals, the 
one of whom had, for successive years, • been 
loaded by the other, with the severest impu- 
4 tations, and denounced as a just object of 
national vengeance. In vain did Fox accuse 
the First Minister, “ alter assassinating the 
“ Constitution, by secret Influence in one 
“ House of Pai’liainent; witli having recourse 
“ to methods ol’ the basest corruption, in 
“ order to procure a majority in another.'* 
As vainly did Kigby reproach Pitt with lavish¬ 
ing Peerages for the same purpose; while it 
was notorious that tlie late Administration 
was debarred from conferring similar Digni¬ 
ties, and had not been able to make even a 
single British Peer. With as little eflect did 
Marsham read the Resolutions adopted by the 
Meeting at the St. Alban's Tavern, affirming 
“ that any Administration founded on the total 
“ exclusion of the Members of the last, or of 
the present Ministry, would be inadequate 
“ to the public exigencies:" or did Powis 
urge the Chancellor of the Exchequer to re¬ 
sign, as a necessary preliminary to all con¬ 
ciliation. Pitt, though he professed to desire 
an union, “ provided it could be effected with- 
“ out a sacrifice of principle or of honour ; 
yet not only refused previously to retire 
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from Office, but started many impediments 
to the accomplishment of the object itself. 


No symptoms of approximation between the 
contending parties, beyond unmeaning profes¬ 
sions of mutual disposition to bury in oblivion 
past animosities, took place: while among 
their respective adherents, a spirit of inveter¬ 
ate enmity was exhibited. Lord Mulgrave 
charged Fox with “ trampling the House of 
“ Brunswic under foot,” by his “ East India 
“ Billand though called to order by the 
late Secretary of State, inveighed against liim 
as “ a plundered and an invader.” Governor 
Johnstone said that “ if an election for a 
King were to take place in this Country, 
Mr. Fox should have his vote ; so liigh an 
“ opinion did he entertain of* those trans- 
“ Cendant Abilities which the Right Ilonor- 
“ able Gentleman possessed: but, wishing to 
preserve the Constitution, he had negatived 
a Bill which would have placed its author 
“ above all controul.” Wilberfbrce declared, 
that “ even if that obnoxious Measure had 
“ passed the House of Peers, by as great a 
“ Majority as it did the Lower House, yet 
he should equally have thanked the Crown 
for dismissing the late Ministers.** Mr. 
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Beaufoy levelled his censures against Lord 
North, for “ preserving the hilarity of his 
“ temper, and insulting the sorrows of Bri- 
tain with his jokes, after ruining her 
“ finances, slicdding the Blood of her people, 

** and losing the half of her Empire.” Pitt 
himself, treating with defiance, as well as 
with contempt, Pox’s indirect attempts to 
force his resignation, called on his Antagonist 
to come boldly forward; and either to cri- 
jninate his conduct as a Minister, or to move 
a personal Qiiestipn for his removal from Of¬ 
fice. Professing his own purity, both as a man^ 
and as a public functionary, he avowed his 
indifference for all the clamour of Paitv, or 
the unfounded imputations brought against 
the mode of his attaining power; and con¬ 
cluded by trusting that the House w-ould do 
justice to the motives which actuated his pre¬ 
sent line of conduct. 

i ith February.] Burke by no means took 
the same active or conspicuous part in the 
Debates that followed the rejection of the 
“ East India Bill,” as he had exhibited while 
the measure was on its progress to the Upper 
House. With the loss of the Pay Office, he 
seemed to have lost much of his energy of 
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mind. Even Lord North scarcely occupied the 
second place in these parliamentary convul-^ 
sions, where Sheridan and Erskine, Powis and 
Marsham, severally attracted almost as much 
attention, as the late First Minister. His 
Blue Riband, seen conspicuous among the 
great Coats, buff Waistcoats, and dirty Boots 
of his new Allies, involuntarily recalled the 
reflexion of his having given the law from the 
Treasury Bench, during twelve years, to the 
same Assembly, in which he now performed 
so humiliating and inferior a character. He 
bore nevertheless, this political change, under 
which many men would have sunk, with that 
imperturbable serenity and equality of temper, 
which ever distinguished him through life. 
He acquired even the applauses of every Par¬ 
ty, by the manly promptitude, and cheerful 
readiness, which he shewed to sacrifice all 
personal objects, or private interests, to the 
public tranquillity. When Pitt avowed, that 
however highly he might respect that Noble* 
man’s abilities, or private character, yet they 
could never sit together in the same Cabinet; 
Lord North, while he loudly censured the con¬ 
temptuous dignity, and unaccommodating spi¬ 
rit, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; yet 
declared, that no considerations relative to 
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himself, should for an instant impede the for* 
mation of a new Ministry, consonant to the 
general wishes of the Country. This Decla* 
ration called out the warmest expressions of 
admiration from Marsham and Powis: Eulo- 
giums the more noticed, as no individuals in 
the House, had treated him with greater acri¬ 
mony, when First Lord of the Treasury, 
during the latter part of the American War. 
He was nevertheless unable to prevent the 
Borough of Banbury, for which place he sat, 
and where his family had always possessed 
a decisive induence; from joining in tiie 
general cry against the “ Coalition,’* and 
even framing an Address, thanking His 
Majesty lor the recent dismission from Office, 
of tlieir actual Representative in the House 
of Commons. A Delegation from the in¬ 
habitants of Banbury, waited on me in Lon¬ 
don, bringing with them the Address, itself; 
accompanied by a request that 1 would present 
it to the King, on the first Levee Day at St. 
James’s. But, on full consideration, I de¬ 
clined taking such a personal part against a 
Nobleman whom 1 greatly respected, loved, 
and honoured, though I had withdrawn from 
the Party with which he had connected him¬ 
self. Lord North, alluding afterwards, during 
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the Debate which took place on the d^th of 
February, to this Address, declared that “ he 
had the consolation to know, it was not 
“ signed by one of those individuals, his 
« Constituents, who returned him to Parlia- 
“ ment.” It spoke nevertheless, the senti¬ 
ments of a large and respectable portion 
of the inhabitants and householders of the 
place. 

18th February.] No circumstance could 
more forcibly demonstrate the little appre- 
hension felt by Pitt, of the indignation of 
Parliament, or prove in a stronger manner 
the confidence with which his own popularity 
inspired him, than his conduct at this junc¬ 
ture. Almost immediately after the extinc¬ 
tion of the fallacious expectations awakened 
by the St. Alban’s Tavern Meeting, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rising in his 
place, calmly acquainted the House, that “ the 
King, notwithstanding their Kesolutions, 
« had not thought proper to dismiss his Mi- 
nistersj and that they had not resigned.’* 
Such a piece of information, so delivered, 
seemed meant to force the “Coalition” on 
some measure of violence. Fox, neverthe¬ 
less, while he did not affect to conceal his in¬ 
dignation at the af&ont offered to the legisla- 
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live Body, and at the defiance conveyed in 
the Minister’s words j yet knew too well the 
leeble state of the Machine over which he 
presided, to press heavily upon its. springs. 
He reprobated indeed, the treatment wliich 
the House experienced; a treatment de¬ 
manding, he said, exemplary punishment. 
But he concluded with only proposing an 
Adjournment of eight and forty hours, in 
order to give the Minister time for reflexion, 
I'his Motion he carried by twtlvt; a very 
slender superiority, wliere above four hun¬ 
dred Meipbers divided. Fox, on this occa¬ 
sion, though he pretended to deprecate any 
intemperate step, and only demanded a re¬ 
spite of one or two days *, exclaiming with 
Dido, while he accommodated her Complaints 
to his own Feelings, 

Tempus inane peto; spatium requieinque Ftarmi;* 

yet endeavoured, by a most able and laboured 
appeal to the wounded Pride of the House, 
to inflame their Passions, while he directed 
their resentment against the Minister. 

Pitt, on the other hand, charged him and 
his Adherents with systematically withholding 
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the Supplies; thus sacrificing their Country 
to private Faction, Jlnmity, or Ambition. A 
distinction was however drawn by the Oppo* 
sition, between withholding the Supplies, and 
only postponing them; which latter line of 
conduct, Powis, in moderate language, and 
Marsham, with much stronger asseveration, 
declared to constitute their sole intention. The 
last mentioned Member recriminated with as¬ 
perity on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
expecting from him the same servile submis¬ 
sion in registering the ministerial Edicts, 
which the French Sovereigns exacted in the 
Assemblies denominated Parliaments. With 
more ability, Fox attempted to mdke a Com¬ 
promise with the Minister; offering instantly 
to vote the Supplies, provided that the House 
might receive assurances from him, that “ His 
“ Majesty would comply with the desires of 
“ his faithful Commons.” But, Pitt, after 
first declaring the conviction of “ his personal 
“ Honour being inseparably connected with 
•* his present official Situation, and his deter- 
mination never to resign, as a prelude to 
« Negociationperemptorily refused to bar¬ 
ter Office for Supply, or to enter into any 
stipulation on the subject. From this Reso¬ 
lution, expressed In laconic, but energetic 
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teitns, neither menaces, blandishments, nor 
expostulations, could induce him to recede; 
and after a prolonged Debate of two succes¬ 
sive days. Fox, as the Master of the House, 
finally moved to adjourn the sitting on the 
State of the Nation, which was carried with¬ 
out a Division. He was all-powerful within 
those Walls; but Pitt’s superiority lay without 
doors, in every County, Town, and Village. 

Already, Addresses crowded in, from Lon¬ 
don down to New Sarum; a Borough wliich, 
though consisting only of one solitary harm 
House, yet, as belonging to Lord CameMbrd, 
who had just been elevated to the Peerage, did 
not omit to offer its Tribute of Loyalty to the 
Crowm, and ol‘ abhorrence for the Measures 
of the Opposition. Middlesex, Soutliwark, 
even Westminster, abandoning Fox, approach¬ 
ed tlie Throne with Congratulations, or with 
Testimonies of Approbation at the Dismission 
of the late Ministers. York, a City w here the 
Cavendish Interest had always been predomi¬ 
nant, and which place the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer actually represented in Parlia¬ 
ment; Edinburgli, Worcester, Exeter, and ma¬ 
ny other inferior towns, followed the example» 
which spread with rapidity throughout the 
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whole Island. When we reflect on these 
facts, we shall probably think that Mr. Htt, 
whatever professions he might either make, 
himself, or whatever wishes for “ an united 
“ and extended Administration,” he might 
judge proper to put into his Royal Master's 
mouth, in reply to the Addresses of the 
House of Commons; yet could have nourished 
no serious intentions of dividing his powei 
with Fox. 

February 4th—i6th.] The House of Peers, 
which Assembly, after arresting the pro¬ 
gress of the “ East India Bill,” as if exhaust¬ 
ed by that effort, had ever since remained, 
silent and supine spectators of the contest 
between the Crown and the Commons; exlii- 
bited some symptoms of animation about this 
time, by adopting, early in the Month of 
February, two Propositions, of* a natuie tend¬ 
ing to condemn the conduct of the lower 
House, and to strengthen the hands of the 
Sovereign. The Earl of Eflingham, who 
during many years of his life, had manifested 
the most decided hostility to the King's Go¬ 
vernment; and who, as late as June, 1780, 
was accused of personally mixing in the Riots 
of the Capital; npw appeared as the zealous 
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Defender of Prerogative. He was sustained 
by the Duke of‘ Richmond, whose political 
Character and Opinions had undergone since 
1782, a similar transformation: while on the 
other hand, the Resolutions moved by Lord 
Effingham, found the warmest Opponents in 
Lord Mansfield, in Lord Stormont, and Lord 
Loughborough, so long the systematic Cham¬ 
pions of Royalty. 

Few Debates more animated, as well as 
acrimonious and personal, have ever taken 
place within the Walls of the Upper House, 
than occurred on this occasion. While Lord 
Fitzwilliam drew the most unfavourable por* 
trait of the young First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, whom he described as deficient not 
only in experience, anti averse to every so¬ 
cial source of information, but as devoured 
by an overweening and insatiable thirst of 
power; the Duke of Richmond panegyrized 
his Industry, his Abstraction from Dissipa¬ 
tion, his Application to public Business, Fru¬ 
gality, and Elevation of Mind; the last of 
which qualities had been so conspicuously 
displayed in his recent renunciation of a lu¬ 
crative sinecure place. ‘ Lord Stormont en¬ 
deavoured to point the public indignation 
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against hiin, for his presumption in continuing 
to retain his situation, in liefiance of the Votes 
and Resolutions of the House of Commons: 
while his Predecessors in Office, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord North, and tlie Earl of Shel¬ 
burne, had each in turn anticipated, or re¬ 
spectfully obeyed, the first demonstrations of 
the pleasure of that Branch of the Legislature. 
The Earl of Mansfield, with the political timi¬ 
dity so characteristic of his w^hole life, in 
every situation, judicial or parliamentary j de¬ 
precated, as the greatest of calamities, any 
Resolution, which, by interrupting the har¬ 
mony subsisting between the two Houses, 
might lead to a Dissolution. He seemed to 
contemplate such an event, as commensurate 
with the destruction of the British Constitii- 
tion itself; as disbanding the Army, laying 
up the Navy, suspending the Functions of 
Government, and throwing the Country into 
irremediable confusion. The House, neither 
deterred nor intimidated by these Denuncia¬ 
tions, voted the Resolutions by a large Majo¬ 
rity of forty-seven; and follow^ed them imme¬ 
diately by an Address to the Throne, expres¬ 
sive of their reliance on His Majesty’s wisdom 
in the selection of his confidential Servants, as 
v^ell a& by the assurances of their Support, in 
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the just exercise o|* those Prerogatives en* 
trusted to him for the Protection of his Peo* 
pie. It was difficult to imagine a triumph 
more decisive over the “ Coalition,” or a 
more opportune and important accession of 
strength to the First Minister, struggling 
against a Majority in the House of Commons. 
The King received and replied to the Address, 
in laconic, but warm and affectionate Ian- 
guage. 

In other periods of our History, such an 
Interference, followed by such a Censure, 
might, and unquestionably would, have called 
out the Resentment of the Representatives of 
the People, But, as Fox justly dreaded all 
Occasions of Rupture, or of Dispute between 
the two Houses, which might afford the New 
Ministers a plausible pretence for the Disso¬ 
lution of Parliament; he contented himself 
with dictating and carrying six Counter Reso¬ 
lutions, tending to justify the Line of Con¬ 
duct that had been adopted by the House of 
Commons. Lord Beauchamp was selected 
for tlie performance of this service; and after 
a series of Debates which occupied eleven 
days, distinguished throughout by the same 
asperity as had been exhibited in every pre- 
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ceding Discussion, the ^Resolutions finally 
passed without a Division. In the progress 
of these gladiatoriid exhibitions of parliamen¬ 
tary ability and dexterity; — for such they 
could only be deemed; — Fox, conscious that 
the conflict in which he had engaged, wore 
from day to day a more sinister appearance, 
and must, however protracted, terminate in 
his downfall; assumed every shape, and tried 
every means, of inducing his Adversary to 
propose, or to accept, some Principles of Ac¬ 
commodation. At one time he denounced the 
First - Lord of the Treasury, and held him up ^ 
to national execration, as a Conspirator, who 
aimed at the life of the House of Commons; 
whom he at the same time daily insulted by 
appearing among them as a confidential Ser¬ 
vant of the Crown, though destitute of their 
Confidence or Support. Changing altogether 
his tone, a few days afterwards, in soothing 
accents, calculated to win their way into the 
heait,. he complimented PitPs abilities; pro¬ 
fessed respect for his political Principles ; ex¬ 
pressed his readiness, nay, liis eagerness, to 
form an Union, provided it was grounded, not 
on private Interest or Aggrandizement, but 
on great public meritorious motives of action; 
apologized for any harsh or unguarded ex- 
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pressions which might lia\ e occurred in the 
warmth of Debate; owed liis AmbitioM and 
love of Glory, as sentiments A^hicli lie felt 
in common witii the First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury; and finished by protesting that he 
would make every personal Sacriiice at the 
Shrine of* his Country. 

In further corroboration of these conci¬ 
liating dispositions, Fox took occasion to 
tleclarc that he was ready to accommodate 
and modify his obnoxious Bill for the Go- 
vernment of India, so as to meet the pub¬ 
lic wish, and to accpiire the public confi¬ 
dence. He would abandon the patronage 
which it conferred, and would submit every 
Clause or Regulation of the Measure itself, 
to the Discussion of* Parliament. His Noble 
Friend, Lord North, would prove no obstacle 
to union between the two Parties. Only one 
stipulation he could never recede from; name¬ 
ly, Mr. Pitt’s virtual resignation, as indis¬ 
pensable, and as an expiation to the violated 
Constitution of Great Britain. In reply to 
these alternate Menaces and Blandishments, 
the Minister, on his part, affected and pro¬ 
fessed an equal desire of union, on bases of 
principle and honour; disclaimed all personal 
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views in the line of conduct which he had 
adopted, by his acceptance of Office; declared 
that he should ever think he had performed 
an essential Service to his Country, by defeat¬ 
ing a Measure big with destruction to the 
Constitution; expressed liis consolation at 
finding that Fox was disposed to renounce 
any of its pernicious features; protested that 
he and his Colleagues were all ready to resign 
their Employments, as soon as a prospect 
presented itself of fbrming an Administration 
by which the State might be eflectually served; 
but concluded by declaring, that he could 
neither reconcile it to tlie Duty that he owed 
his Sovereign and the people of England, 
nor to his own Honour, to lay down his 
Office, before he belield such a prospect. It 
was evident that, amidst these reciprocal pro¬ 
fessions and demonstrations, not the smallest 
advance was made on either side, towards 
real approximation. 


120th February.] However decidedly the 
sentiments of tlie Capital and of the Nation 
had been already pronounced in favour of the 
new Ministers, yet Fox still retained firm 
possession of the House of Commons, though 
he hdd that Assembly, as he well knew, only 
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by a frail and decaying tenure. Powis, who 
notwithstanding liis avowed disapprobation of 
** the East India Bill/’ and his invincible 
repugnance to the “ Coalition,” did not the 
less condemn and oppose the formation of 
the new Administration, as wholly subver¬ 
sive of the dignity and inherent rights of' 
the Lower House of Parliament; rising in 
his place, originated another effort for com¬ 
pelling the King to dismiss the First Lord 
of the Treasury. A most animated, long, 
and acrimonious Debate ensued, terminated 
in f'avour of Opposition, at a very late hour 
of the Morning, after two Divisions, both 
w^hich Fox carried; the first, by a Majority 
of twenty ; the last by t^ooenty^one. The Ad¬ 
dress voted, was ordered to be presented 
by the whole House. But, this Triumph, 
however apparently gratifying, might be 
considered rather as nominal, than real; 
not extending in fact beyond the threshold 
of the Lobby, and being neither calculated to 
intimidate the Sovereign, nor to accelerate 
the First Minister’s resignation. 


I have never witnessed greater oratorical 
exertions made by Fox, than on that Evening, 
In a speech of prodigious length, which might 
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be said to try the patience of the House, he 
endeavoured to concentrate every Argument, 
and to exhaust every topic of Declamation. 
But, his Antagonist, elevated by the victories 
obtained without doors, in various Towns 
and Comities; as well as nearer home, at 
Hackney, wliere the Freeholders of Middle¬ 
sex had been convened j and above all in 
Westminster itself, where Fox had just re¬ 
ceived the most unequivocal marks of the dis¬ 
approbation, or rather indignation, of his own 
Constituents; — elated by his consciousness 
of these advantages, Pitt, with far more 
brevity, but in a higher tone than he had 
ever yet assumed, retorted on his adversary 
with inconceivable severity. After exposing 
to derision, the inconsistence of his present 
conduct in becoming the Champion of a small 
Majority of the House of Commons, instead 
of constituting the distinguished organ of the 
popular voice, as he once was 5 and compli¬ 
menting him on the dexterity with which he 
supported in turn the most opposite political 
Characters; Pitt justified himself from the 
charge of imposture in representing to the 
Nation, the pernicious consequences to the 
Constitution, that must have resulted from 
** the East India Bill.” Then descending to 
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personal objects, “the Right Honorable Gen- 
“ tleinan,” said he, “ calls me a mere .nomi- 
“ nal Minister, the Puppet of Secret Inflii- 
“ ence. It is because I disdain to become 
“ his puppet, by resigning^ my Office, that he 
“ thus denominates me. But, his contemp- 
“ tuous expressions shall never provoke me 
“ to resignation. My own honour and re- 
“ putation I never will resign, to place my- 
“ self under his protection, to accept a nomi- 
“ nation from him, and thereby to become a 
“ poor, powerless, self-condemned, unprofit- 
“ able Minister in his train: a Minister, ser- 
“ viceable to him perhaps, but altogether in- 
“ capable of serving my King, or my Country.” 
He concluded by levelling the severest re¬ 
proaches on Fox, for stopping, or as the 
Opposition termed it, suspending and j)ost- 
poning the Supplies *, thus sacrificing the 
public interests, to private Animosity or Am¬ 
bition. No reply was made to this eloquent 
Harangue, whicli seemed finally to extinguish 
all the fallacious hopes so long nourished by 
sanguine or credulous individuals, of behold¬ 
ing an Administration founded on a broad 
Basis. It became evident tliat no intentions of 
such a nature were seriously cherished or en¬ 
couraged; and that one of the two contending 
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parties must ultimately sink under the supe¬ 
riority oi his Opponent. 


21 St —27th February.] Already Fox’s 
Majority began to exhibit symptoms of 
rapid decay. While some Members aban¬ 
doned the “ Coalition,” in deference to the 
public voice, or to the remonstrances of 
their immediate Constituents; others yield¬ 
ed to suggestions of a personal or interested 
nature, and withdrew fi’om a sinking party, 
whose approaching extinction they antici¬ 
pated. These latter individuals drew on 
themselves the bitterest sarcasms ibr their 
desertion, not only from Fox, but, at differ¬ 
ent times, from various Members of the Op¬ 
position. The King’s Answer to the last Ad¬ 
dress, drawn up with consummate skill, gra¬ 
cious in its language, conciliating in its 
professions, declaring how anxiously His 
Majesty desired to form a firm, efficient, 
extended, and united Administration;” but, 
lamenting the inefficiency of his efforts for 
that purpose; denying that it would be ad¬ 
vanced or facilitated by the previous dis¬ 
mission of his Ministers, against whom no 
diarge or complaint was preferred; observing 
that numbw of his Subjects had expressed 
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their satisfaction at the late change in his 
Councils; and finally declining to vacate the 
essential Offices of executive Government, till 
he should see a prospect of such a union as 
his faithful Commons recommended:—this 
reply augmented the embarrassments, while 
it added to the dismay of tlie “ Coalition ” 
Leaders. 


On the Question being agitated, of ad¬ 
journing its Consideration for two or three 
Days *, after a short Debate, Fox found him¬ 
self indeed still in a Majority: but it con¬ 
sisted only of seven, though near tliree hun¬ 
dred and fifty Members voted. He made 
nevertheless, on the first Day of the ensuing 
Month, wlien the Royal Answer was read, 
another desperate attempt to carry tlie 
trenches by storm, and sustained it by his 
accustomed display of Eloquence. T.he De¬ 
bates themselves had however ceased to excite 
the same interest, or to awaken the same 
attention, as they had produced in earlier 
stages of the contest. Yet in a very full. 
House, falling little short of four hundred, 
the Opposition maintained their superiority, 
j ^nd even rose to twelvCm Another Address 
■was voted 5 but though it still besought the 
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Sovereign “ to lay the foundation of a strong 
“ and .stable Government, by the previous 
“ removal of his present Ministers it la¬ 
mented “ the failure of his endeavours for 
“ forming an united Administration; and 
“ their concern, as well as disappointment, 
“ at His Majesty’s not having been advised 
“ to take any further steps for effecting the 
“ object.” It was impossible more clearly to 
admit their inability to dictate to the Crown, 
and their desire of dividing with Pitt the 
power, of wliich it had become evidently 
impracticable wholly to deprive him. 

4th and 5th March.] In his Answer to 
their Address, the King nearly repeated his 
preceding Declaration; only subjoining, that 
“ he did not consider the failure of his recent 
“ endeavours to form an extended and united 
“ Administration, as constituting a final bar 
to its accomplishment, if it could have 
“ been obtained on principles of fairness and 
“ equality.” But, as though he had been de¬ 
sirous at the same time, of extinguishing any 
such expectations, he added, “ I know of no 
farther steps that 1 can take, that are likely 
“ to remove the difficulties that obstruct that 
** desirable ehd.” Fox, who beheld as in a 
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mirror, tlie sentence of his perpetual exclu¬ 
sion from Olfice, conveyed under these ex¬ 
pressions of the Sovereign; after fii*st post¬ 
poning the Consideration of His Majesty’s re¬ 
ply for four Days, endeavoured to throw an 
insurmountable barrier in the way of Disso¬ 
lution, by delaying the progress of the Mutiny 
Bill through the House. An animated De¬ 
bate ensued on the subject; in which, while the 
two Leaders took only a comparatively infe¬ 
rior share, Lord North s])okc at considerable 
length, and with great ability. Under the 
possible anticipation that the Majority might 
jirevent the Mutiny Bill from passing, opinions 
had been hazarded from the Ministerial 
Benches, that even though that annual Act 
should be sufftu’cd to expire, yet the King 
might keep tlie Army together, both the 
Men, and the Money for their jiayment, being 
already voted. When therefore the consent 
of the House of Peers should be obtained, 
the Crown, it wa^ asserted, might have an 
Army, witli the recognized approbation of 
Parliament. This Doctrine, which, it must 
be confessed, was not to be found in “ the 
Bill of Rights and which might, in its 
effects, have proved subversive qf the British 
Constitution; received,dt is true, no direct 
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sanction from Pitt: but it did not the less pro> 
yoke and produce from various quarters, the 
severest animadversion. Lord North observed, 
that such a discovery, if founded in Law, 
“ might well make every man tremble for 
“ his Liberty. But, those who maintained it, 
“ must likewise assert that the Army might 
“ be kept together without discipline, and 
^ without punishment; the first being only 
“ enforced, and the latter only inflicted, 
under the Mutiny Act.” He concluded by 
reminding Ministers, “ that notwithstanding 
“ the money had been voted for the pa3nnent 
“ of the Army, yet until the Act specifically 
“ appropriating it to that branch of service 
“ had passed, no power or right existed in 
“ Administration, to issue any sum, however 
“ small, for the purpose.” Finally he warned 
them, that “ as a Prorogation or Dissolution 
does away every Vote of Supply, not pre- 
viously carried into an Act of Parliament; 
** if therefore the Minister should have re- 
« course to such a Measure, the Votes of 
“ Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Supply of 
« every kind, must instantly be destroyed 
and fall to the ground.” No Answer was 
made or attempted from the Treasury Bench, 
to th^ Denunciations, which did not indeed 
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admit of any reply j and only seized to shew 
the critical, as well as awful position of the 
Country, left without a Government, and ap¬ 
parently on the verge of a suspension or ex¬ 
tinction of all its Establishments. 

Powis and Marshain, who commonly acted 
in concert, uniting their efforts on this occa¬ 
sion, attacked the Minister in language of 
equal energy and acrimony. The former, 
after expressing his amazement at the King’s 
Answ’er, and w^ishing for time to shed a tear 
over the expiring dignity of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; lamented that Administration appeared 
to be determined on prosecuting their mad 
career, and on elevating Prerogative above 
Privilege. Marsham reiterated the same sen¬ 
timents, while he protested that no Act 
could be more remote from his intention, 
than to delay the public business, or to plunge 
the Country into confusion. Rigby, who had* 
been called on by the Attorney General, only 
a few days before, to pay into the- Exchequer, 
the vast Balances of public money remaining 
in his hands; a demand of which he loudly 
complained, as harsh and illiberal, though he 
could not venture directly to oppose or re¬ 
sist it; came forward very conspicuously 
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in the course of the Debate. With that 
blunt, bold, dictatorial, and coarse Style of 
Oratory, which always characterized him, 
but of which, since the extinction of Lord 
North’s Government, he had exhibited very 
few Specimens; he repro])ated the Auda^ 
cily of a Minister wlio presumed to remain 
in Office, with a Majority of the House of 
Commons against him: observing, tliat it was 
reserved for the present days to produce a 
Chancellor of the Excheqiu'r wJio said to 
Parliament, “ I care not for your Majority, 
“ The King has appointed me, and you have 
“ nothing to do with the business.” He 
finished by declaring, that his Blood boiled 
with indignation, at the bare meiilion of re¬ 
taining an Army without a Mutiny Bill. Pitt 
did not condescend to notice these personal 
Sarcasms or Animadversions, which, lie AveU 
kne^v, however they might operate within 
^he Walls of the Assembly where they w^ere 
pronounced, would produce no injurious con¬ 
sequences to him among the People without 
Doors. On the Division for adjourning the 
Committee upon the Mutiny Bill, he was 
again left in a Minority of nine ; the numbers 
being 171 against 162; Fox still retaining 
his slender possession of the House. 
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8th March.] But the termination of this 
great Conflict, on which not only England, but 
all Europe had their eyes fixed, and which had 
already lasted near eleven Weeks, to the sus* 
pension of every kind of public Business, 
could not be longer protracted by any ef¬ 
forts of eloquence. The King, in terms of 
gracious, yet firm determination, had twice 
refused to comply with the demand of a 
Majority of the Lower House; and that 
Majority was become not less odious to the 
People, than hostile to the Crown or Ad¬ 
ministration. So unnatural a state of things, 
carried in its essence the seeds of its speedy 
extinction. Eox though apparently Master 
of the House, found himself unable to ad¬ 
vance ; and he could not remain stationary 
without exposing his Party to ridicule, while 
they w’ere silently undermined from day to 
day. His embarrassments, which did not ad¬ 
mit of concealment, necessarily augmented 
the confidence of his ministerial Adversaries. 
Nor did he attempt to disguise them, when 
the consideration of His Majesty^s Answer to 
the last Address, came before the House. 
In terms of querulous indignation, he stigma¬ 
tised the Reply, as a compound of Contra- 
diction, Duplicity, Insult, and Violation of 
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the British Constitution. Having attempted 
to justify and defend the right of the Com* 
mons to demand the removal of Ministers, 
without stating their reasons, or assigning any 
specific cause for such dismission; he avowed 
that the only becoming Measure now left, 
was to move a Resolution, that “ whoever 
should advise His Majesty to continue his 
** present Administration, was an Enemy to 
his Country.” But, however disposed and 
desirou? he might be to proceed to this Act, 
he was restrained by his consciousness that he 
could not carry with him even a Majority of 
the most limited description, if he made the 
attempt. Many of his Adherents had already 
announced to him their determination to pro¬ 
ceed no further, accompanied with menaces 
of withdrawing their support, if he tried so 
desperate an experiment. Thus situated. Fox 
stopped; and alter loading Ministers with the 
bitterest reproaches, for having, as he asserted, 
overset the Country, involved public Credit 
in remediless confusion, suffered our foreign 
concerns to run to ruin, and incurred the 
guilt of leaving our East Indian Possessions a 
prey to every species of Enormity, Pecula> 
tion, and Tyranny; he declared that it was not 
his intention to stop the Supplies. While he 
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charged Pitt with inordinate Ambition, as well 
as with having manifested a decided aver¬ 
sion to political union; he finished by only 
moving, not an Address, but a Representation 
to the King. It was long, expostulatory, 
argumentative, if not criminating; and re¬ 
capitulated all the points, on which the Crown 
and the Commons had so obstinately con¬ 
tended : but it contained no new matter, ex¬ 
cept lamenting that “ His Majesty’s Advisers 
“ had not thought fit to suggest any farther 
“ steps for removing the difficulties w'hich 
** impeded the formation of an extended Ad- 
“ ministration.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took little 
or no part in the Debate which ensued on 
that Evening. Dundas, however, supplied 
his place, with great acuteness, energy, and 
jjgygj’jty. Retorting on the Opposition, all 
the accusations of pursuing a mad and des¬ 
perate career, to the subversion of the Con¬ 
stitution, whose true Principles they outraged, 
he endeavoured to shew that Fox’s experi¬ 
ence proved the incapacity of the House of 
Commons itself, however powerful a Branch 
of the Legislature it might be, to enforce its 
ow unconstitutional Resolutions. He treated 
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the Representation as a Manifesto, calculated 
to delude the Nation, by disguising the real in¬ 
tention of Fox, which aimed at elevating the 
Speaker’s Mace above the Royal Sceptre, and 
gmng virtually to the Representatives of the 
People, the Right of naming Ministers. To¬ 
wards the conclusion of his able Harangue, 
after vindicating Pitt from the imputation of 
opposing a union of Parties, if it could have 
been effected on fair and honourable Princi¬ 
ples; he alluded with great force, though 
guardedly and hypothetically, to the well 
authenticated lists of Peerages, Offices, and 
Emoluments, known to be promised to their 
Adherents, by the Opposition Leaders, who 
thus condescended to avail themselves of 
every engine of seduction or corruption: 
engines, by which, it was obvious, the Coun¬ 
try might be as completely enslaved, and the 
Constitution subverted, as by the worst Minion 
of the most wicked, or arbitrary Monarch. 
Burke, who, ever since the rejection of “ the 
East India Bill,” as if overcome by his 
second dismission from the Pay Office, had 
scarcely once risen in the House, or taken 
his accustomed share in the Discussions within 
its Walls; made ample amends on that night, 
for his preceding silence. He spoke with 
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great animation, and with equal Eloquence: 
but no exertions could sustain a declining Par¬ 
ty, or infuse new vigour into its component 
Members. Even the subject of controversy 
itself, agitated and exhausted by so many re- 
petitions, no longer inspired the same inter¬ 
est; the greatest ingenuity being scarcely 
able to suggest any new ideas, or to strike 
out any fresh matter of argument. Uncom¬ 
mon anxiety was manifested, and impatience 
displayed, for the Division, which took place 
about Midnight; when Fox’s Majority became 
reduced to orw solitary Vote, the numbers on 
each side considerably exceeding those on the 
Division of the 5th of March. Three hun¬ 
dred and eighty-five Members were present, 
of whom 191 divided with Opposition, and 
190 with Administration. Great exultation 
was expressed by the ministerial side of the 
House, w^liile corresponding depression ap¬ 
peared on the opposite Benches, at so de¬ 
cisive a proof of the approaching fall of the 

“ Coalition.” 


9th March.] The Spell which had so long 
suspended and paralysed all the functions of 
Government, was now dissolved; and on 
the ensuing day, the Mutiny Bill, no longer 
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opposed, passed through the Committee. 
Fox, divested of that controiil which he had 
exercised over the Assembly ever since it 
met in November, appeared there ; but, 
“ shorn of his Beams:’* nor can we con¬ 
sider the Discussions which subsequently 
arose on various points, as other than mere 
Conversations, since no Division was ever 
again attempted, down to the period of the 
Prorogation and Dissolution of Parliament. 
Yet scarcely any Debate which took place 
during the interesting Session under our re¬ 
view, opened more curious matter of specula¬ 
tion or of controversy, than the one that fol¬ 
lowed Fox’s defeat. Powis and Marsham, 
who had taken so conspicuous a part through¬ 
out the whole contest, appeared for the last 
time on the Theatre. The former, in a 
Speech replete with pointed animadversions, 
and conceived wuth great powers of mind, 
endeavoured, while he justified himself from 
the charge of inconsistency in his conduct, 
to throw on Pitt the accusation of duplicity, 
in his pretended negociation for forming an 
extended Administration. He admitted that 
the House of Commons was conquered; « for 
“ though scarcely a Century had elapsed, 
“ since a Vote of the Commons could be- 
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** Stow a Crown, it could not, in 1784 pro- 
« cure the dismission of a Minister.’* Hav¬ 
ing related, with apparent exactitude, the 
leading points on which had hinged the at¬ 
tempt to produce an interview between the 
Duke of Portland and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as forming the first indispensable 
step towards union ; he hesitated not to de¬ 
clare, that ** all the concession was on one side, 
“ while the Minister refused either explana- 
“ tion, or the smallest advance leading to con- 
“ ciliation.” Pitt made, it is true, a prompt, 
able, and animated reply to this imputation: 
but I will fairly own that it impressed me as 
more rhetorical than solid, and carried with it 
no conviction; though the reasons assigned 
by him for the rupture of the proposed Con¬ 
ference, if not severely scrutinized, appeared 
specious and reasonable to the Ear. 

Those persons who best knew the secret 
Springs of Affairs, at the period under our re- 
view, have, I believe, felt, and some of them,' 
have candidly avowed, that the First Minister 
could not sincerely desire, or even mean, to 
form a Coalition with Fox. Nor, if he had 
wished it, can we easily conceive on what 
Basi$ it -could have reposed, tliat offered a 
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prospect , of cooipletion, and still less of dura^ 
tiou. The Cabinet must have preponde^rated 
in favour of one, or of the other, Candidate 
for powei*. And which of them would have 
submitted to> become the subordinate ? When 
Lord North struck his Bargain with the Rock* 
ingham Party, he consented to act under 
them a secondary part; receiving in compen* 
sation, a share of the ministerial Spoils, and 
obtaining from them protection against Im¬ 
peachment, for tlie errors or calamities of 
the American War. The motives therefore 
for his conduct, were obvious, natural, venial, 
perhaps justifiable in every sense. Lord 
North did not demand to be received among 
his New Allies, “ on fair and equal terms.” 
He exacted only Indemnity, Oblivion, and a 
Participation of Ofl&ces. But Pitt must have 
begun, like Sylla in Antiquity, or like Fair¬ 
fax in our own History, by laying down his 
power, at a moment too when he had nearly 
consolidated it. Other motives for avoiding 
such a connexion with Fox, would unques- 
tioDafaly suggest themselves to his mind. The 
late Secretary of State was no longer an ob- 
ject eitlier of popular afiection, or of Royal 
Apprehension. His^om imprudence, Ambi- 
tio£i,.aad rapacious policy, had precipitated 
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him from his double elevation. Nor could 
the Minister have formed a junction with 
the Colleague of Lord North, the author in 
his own Person of the “ East India Bill/' 
without perhaps incurring some degree of 
political condemnation, if not of moral con¬ 
tamination or censure. Fox, indeed, might, 
and probably would, have consented to mo¬ 
dify that obnoxious Measure, in a way to 
render it harmless to the Constitution. But 
experience of the bitter fruits produced by 
the late “ Coalition," held out no encou¬ 
ragement to Pitt for concluding a second 
similar union. He stood moreover on far 
higher ground than his Antagonist; com¬ 
bining at once the favour of the Sovereign, 
the attachment of the People, and the com¬ 
mand of the House of Peers; How is it to 
be supposed that he would voluntarily descend 
from such a situation, and consent to mingle 
his future fortunes in some measure with a 
Man, whose line of public action he had stig¬ 
matized with the severest Epithets; merely to 
conciliate the suffrages of the Grentlemen who 
met at the St. Alban's Tavern ? These re¬ 
flections may probably induce us to believe, 
that neither George the Third, nor his Minis- 
ter, could really intend to replace Fox in any 
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degree on the Eminence from which he had 
fallen; though during the progress of a con¬ 
test, in which he remained, for many sue- 
cessive weeks. Master of a Majority in the 
House of Commons, Deference towards that 
Branch of the Legislature, dictated an ap¬ 
parent compliance with their anxious wishes. 

Pitt, with great ability, in the course of 
his reply to Powis, probably conscious that 
he coulrl not altogether disprove, however he 
might deny or repel, the charge of insincerity, 
contrived to bring forward a counter accusa¬ 
tion against him and Marsh am ; to both of 
whom he indirectly applied the Appellation 
of “ a Spy,” as having obtained by a pre¬ 
tended impartiality, access to the secrets of 
the two contending Parties. They took fire 
at the term; and after respectively vindicating 
themselves from so dishonourable an imputa¬ 
tion, Marsham read in his place, the Letter 
addressed by the Duke of Portland to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It served 
fully to prove that the Chief of the Opposi¬ 
tion Party, as anxiously desired to commence 
a Negociation with the First Minister, as the 
latter dexterously eluded and avoided a Con- 
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ference. Marsham professed his own perfect 
conviction of the fact. So did Fox himself, 
who spoke with Ins usual ability, though not 
in the commanding tone that had ciiaracter- 
ized him, when conscious that he could dic¬ 
tate his pleasure to an obsequious Majority. 
With more bitterness than was natural to him, 
he felicitated his rival on “ having attained 
“ to something like a Majority to support 
“ himnor did he spare his severest ani¬ 
madversions on those individuals, who having 
long voted with Opposition, had recently 
changed sides, and joined the Administration. 
Fox concluded by pointing out the delusion of 
Pitt’s proposition to treat on “ equal terms,” 
while he rejected the offer made by the Duke 
of Portland, that the Ministerial Arrangement 
should be conducted “ with attention to prin- 
“ ciples of equity and fairness.” There could 
remain no doubt in the mind ot any impartial 
person, that the expressions “ fair and equal,” 
were in themselves ambiguous, and under¬ 
stood in different or opposite senses, by the 
two contending parties. But these recrimi¬ 
nations, however they might for a moment 
agitate the minds of men, no longer im¬ 
peded the progress of public Business; the 
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House voting on the ensuing Evening, the 
ExtrAordinaries of the Navy, without a Di¬ 
vision. 


iith March — sad.] It became indeed 
more and more apparent from day to day, 
that Pitt’s Machinery being now nearly com¬ 
plete, a Dissolution of Parliament would not 
be long delayed. Yet, the Opposition still 
fondly indulged a hope ; for, it did not 
amount to a belief; that, as no Act of Ap. 
propriation had passed, tliough the Supplies 
were voted, Ministers would not dare to apply 
the public Money to specihe purposes, con¬ 
trary to all precedent, if not to law; and in 
direct violation of the Prohibitions of tlie 
House. Various attempts were made to sound 
the Minister on this delicate point, but, with¬ 
out effect. Fox took however no personal 
part in them; and though he occasionally 
attended in his place, 1 believe he hardly, if 
ever, apoke on any subject, during the last 
eleven or twelve Days that Parliament con- 
tinued in existence. Burke remained equally 
mute; while Powis and Marsham, engaged 
in Preparations for an approaching general 
Election, disappeared alt(^ether from a scene, 
where they had recently performed the prin- 
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cipal Characters, The little degree of op. 
position experienced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, arose from the Adherents 
of Lord Nortii, or was made by that No¬ 
bleman himself. Sir Grey Cooper, on the 
Order of the Day being moved, for going 
into a Committee of Supply, on the Esti- 
mates for the Extraordinaries of the Ar¬ 
my ; conscious that it offered the last occa¬ 
sion which would present itself, for pro¬ 
testing against a Dissolution; expatiated 
with considerable energy, on the Infraction 
of the Constitution that would arise from 
such a Measure. He at the same time warned 
the Ministers, that “ to issue money for the 
“ pay of the Forces, contrary to a Resolution 
“ of the House, declaring such an Act to be 
“ a hisrh Crime and Misdemeanour, and with- 
“ out any Appropriation Act,^' was not only 
illegal, but, a subversion of the very tenure 
by which the King held his Crown. No an¬ 
swer whatever was returned to these denun¬ 
ciations, from the Treasury Bench; but the 
Supply being voted in the Committee, without 
any Division, the House adjourned to the 
following Day. 


23d March.3 As the immediate Dissolution 
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of Parliament had now become matter of uni¬ 
versal notoriety, and preparations for carrying 
it into effect were already making in the 
Public Offices; a considerable attendance was 
produced in the Lower House, by curiosity 
to witness its extinction, rather than by any 
other Motive. The First Minister appear¬ 
ing in his place, was assailed from various 
quarters, on the question being put by the 
Speaker, that the Report on the Army Ex¬ 
traordinaries, should be read a First Time.’^ 
Mr. Eden led the way, and was followed by 
Lord North, as well as by General Conway. 
While each of them avowed that they con¬ 
sidered themselves as addressing for the last 
time, an Assembly, whicli they knew was on 
the point of being dissolved; they did not re¬ 
monstrate or menace in less animated terms, 
on the supposition that such a measure should 
be actually carried into execution. Every 
argument adduced in the preceding Debate, 
was reiterated, pressed, and urged with aug¬ 
mented force of language. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer remaining nevertheless con- 
tumeliously silent, the Report was read : but 
on a Motion being made tor the Second 
Reading, Lord North once more rose; and 
after some Expostulations relative to the con- 
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temptuous treatment experienc d by the House 
upon the present occasion, demanded, “ on 
“ what principle of Law, on what doctrine re- 
“ specting the Constitution, on what argu- 
“ ment, or on what authority, when Par- 
liament should be dissolved, would Minis- 
“ ters presume to issue Money for the Sub- 
sistence of the Army?*' 

Pitt had not however advanced so far, to 
be now deterred from consummating his tri¬ 
umph, by the impotent threats of a powerless 
and exhausted, as well as an unpopular Fac¬ 
tion. He cut the knot, which he was unable 
to untye; declined any discussion of those 
great constitutional points which he could 
not solve, and the infraction of which he 
could not abstractedly justify; and confidently 
trusted to the universal sentiment of national 
Approbation, for covering any deviation from 
Parliamentary usage. Like lago, who in 
reply to every Enquiry, answers, 

Ask me no questions: what you know, you know; 

he briefly observed, that “ Gentlemen might 
“make whatever Speeches they chose, and 
« the House might act as it thought proper; 
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•• he would not say one word upon the sub^ 
“ ject.*’ The Report being then read a second 
time, the House adjourned, and was summon¬ 
ed on the following Day, to attend the House 
of Peers; where the King having prorogued 
the Parliament, after pronouncing a short, 
but judicious Speech from the Throne, well 
calculated for the Emergency, stated it to be a 
“ duty which he owed to the Constitution and 
the Country, under its actual circumstances, 
to recui as speedily as possible, to the sense 
“ of his People, by convoking a new Par- 
“ liament.” A Dissolution followed within 
twenty-four Hours; and the “ Coalition,” 
confounded, as well as overwhelmed, amidst 
the storm which they had injudiciously ex¬ 
cited, disappeared in an instant, leaving the 
fragments of their political Greatness scat¬ 
tered in all directions. 

a5th March.] I have related these Events, 
as they passed under my own Eyes, with the 
most rigid impartiality. And if I have dwelt 
minutely on the Transactions or Debates that 
took place in the House of Commons, during 
the ccmtest between Fox and Pitt; it must 
be remembered, that within the walls of tlmt 
Assembly, the History and the very Exist- 
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cnce of the Country, were concentrated during 
more than three Months. We would vainly 
seek them elsewhere. All the functions of 
Government stood still i while the Sovereign, 
the Peers, and the Nation looked on, expect¬ 
ing the issue of so extraordinary a conflict, 
which must necessarily impress a new charac¬ 
ter on the opening year. Never did any King 
of Great Britain contend for so vast a stake, 
since Charles the First! In contemplating the 
scene, Mr. Pitt arrests our first attention. 

Nothing in the History of this Country, 
subsequent to the Accession of the House 
of Brunswic, bore any Analogy to his position. 
When we consider that he struggled against a 
Majority of the House of Commons, con¬ 
ducted by such Talents as those of Fox, from 
the 19th of December, 1783, up to the 9th 
of March, 1784; on any Day of which interval, 
he might possibly have been impeached: and 
if we reflect that he vanquished so vast a 
combination of Party, without prematurely 
recurring to a Dissolution, till all his ne¬ 
cessary arrangements of every kind were 
completed, and the whole Nation had de¬ 
clared on his side; we shall probably ad¬ 
mit, that, as no such instance occurs be- 
VOL. ii. P P 
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fore him, no similar example will probably' 
ever be again exhibited. If in compliance 
with Lord Temple's opinion, he had begun: 
by dissolving the Parliament as soon as he wa^ 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
December, 1783; when the People at large, 
and when even the Inhabitants of London, as 
well as of Westminster, were imperfectly in¬ 
formed on the nature and tendency of “ the 

East India Bill;** it is possible that a very 
different result might have been the conse¬ 
quence. 

Fox’s defeat arose from one fundamental 
error or miscalculation, into which he was 
nevertheless led by the experience of all 
parliamentary contest; namely, that a Majo¬ 
rity of the House of Commons, could compel 
the Crown to dismiss its Ministers, or could 
x)blige the Ministers themselves to give in their 
own resignation. In his hands, this constitu* 
tional weapon, hitherto irresistible, lost its 
edge, and became harmless. He attributed 
its failure to a spirit of I^ekision, which, as 
asserted, and as his Adherents maintained, 
had incapacitated the British People to distin¬ 
guish truth from error, imposture from reality. 
There is, however, no Sophistry capable of 
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blinding completely a whole Nation,.upon 
points so level to every understanding; and 
if there existed any Delusion in the estimate 
formed by the Country, respecting the nature 
and tendency of “ the East India Bill,*’ the 
Delusion still survives at this day, in all its 
force. But, there existed another Delusion, 
into which Fox himself fell, when he errone¬ 
ously conceived, that a Majority of the Lower 
House, in whatever manner acquired, and 
whatever measures or objects it might pursue* 
must necessarily dictate its pleasure to the 
Sovereign, to the House of Peers, and to 
the Public. The two former, would, indeed, 
if unsupported by the Body of the People of 
England, have been found only dust in the 
Balance, when engaged in a struggle with the 
genuine Representatives of that People, the 
real organs of their will and opinion. Charles 
the First, and James the Second, each, made 
the experiment; by which the former lost 
his Head, and the latter, his Crown. But, 
George the Third, neither attempted to ex- 
ercise oppressive and antiquated, if not illegal 
Prerogatives; nor to impose on us a Religion 
prohibited by Law, and odious to his Subjects. 
And never did the British Constitution mani- 
fest its latent Energies so strongly, as in the 
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very Act of arresting that Assembly, which, 
calling itself the Representatives of the Na¬ 
tion, became in the instance before us, the 
instruments of the Ambition of a Faction, or 
rather, of an individual. 


The steadiness, the principles, and the re¬ 
pugnance of the King towards the Coali- 
” tion,” operated as powerful secondary 
agents; but they were not primary causes. 
Fox, attentive only to the three Branches of 
the Constitution, which he considered as om¬ 
nipotent, regarded as null the Nation itself. 
But, when awakened, roused, and informed, 
the People hurled him in an instant from his 
situation. For, it was not the Dissolution of 
Parliament, which would have reduced him 
and his Party to insignificance, if the public 
opinion and confidence had accompanied him. 
Of this truth, a great example was exhibited 
in 1780, when Lord North dissolved the 
Parliament. The Government was not idle 
on the occasion, and a large sum was expended 
in endeavours to procure favourable re¬ 
turns to the new House of Commons. Yet 
60 unpopular was the Sovereign, so weak the 
Administration, and so odious the American 
War, that the First Minister derived little 
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permanent strength or advantage from the 
Measure. He held out with diflGiculty for 
one Session^ and surrendered early in the 
next, on the 20th of March, 1782. Fox, on 
the contrary, remained for many years, only 
an illustrious victim of his inordinate Ambi¬ 
tion, seated on the Opposition Bench; till the 
memorable Malady of His Majesty in 17BS, 
recalled him for a moment into Day, only to 
plunge him deservedly anew into greater poli¬ 
tical Depression. 

The obligations which the King owed to 
Pitt, for liberating him from the Chains of the 
“ Coalition,” at the time when they were 
about to have been rivetted, were certainly of 
the first magnitude. No other Subject in his 
Dominions, would probably have attempted, 
but assuredly no other individual would have 
successfully performed, so important and ardu¬ 
ous a service. After witnessing the forma¬ 
tion and extinction of three Administrations, 
within the space of little more than twenty 
Months, George the Third beheld in prospect, 
domestic tranquillity, personal freedom, and 
national prosperity. Nor were these the only 
benefits that resulted to him, from the events 
that we have related. All the errors and 
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misfortunes of his Reign, seemed to be swal¬ 
lowed up and forgotten, in the Grave of the 
** Coalition.” The odium of Lord Bute’a 
Ministry, and the Peace of 1763 , aggravated 
by the prosecution of Wilkes; the humiliating 
Negociation and Compromise relative to Falk¬ 
land Islands, which the pen of Junius” 
had consigned to perpetual reprobation; 
lastly, the disgraces of the American War, 
followed by the loss of an Empire beyond the 
Atlantic, for which national defalcation of 
Power and Territory, the King was regarded 
by a large portion of his Subjects, as pecu¬ 
liarly responsiblethe accumulated evils 
of three and twenty years, disappeared, at 
once, and were obliterated. Only the Virtues 
of the Sovereign seemed to survive in the 
memory of his People. The same Prince, 
who, in March, 1782 , laboured under a load 
of prejudice and unpopularity $ was consi-« 
dered, in March, 1784, as the Guardian of the 
Constitution, worthy the warmest testimonies 
of Affection, Gratitude, and Respect. They 
poured in upon him from all quarters, ac^ 
knowledging the Blessings of his paternal 
Government, and approving the recent lnter«> 
ference of his Prerogative, for the Destruction 
of an unprincipled Faction. Wilkes, who had ^ 
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been among the most ardent opposers of 
‘‘ the East India Bill,*’ and among the fore¬ 
most supporters of Pitt in Parliament, as 
Member for Middlesex; re-appeared at St. 
James’s, where he met with the most gracious 
reception. A new order of Events, and a new 
JEra, seemed to commence from this auspicious 
date. In fact, if we would point .out the pe¬ 
riod of time, from the commencement of this 
long, as well as eventful Reign, during which 
the Sovereign and the Country equally en¬ 
joyed most felicity; we should not hesitate 
to name the interval, comprising about four 
years and a half, that succeeded Pitt’s triumph 
over Fox, in the Spring of 1784, down to the 
King’s severe seizure, in the Autumn of 1788. 
Here, therefore, as at a Political Land Mark, 
I shall conclude the Second Part of the His¬ 
torical Memoirs of my own Time. 


FINIS. 


* J. M'Creeiy, Printer, 
Black'Horae^ourt, London. 







